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PREFACE 


This volume, which in the announcements concerning the 
Congress has been designated as the ‘‘Index Volume’’, is divided 
into three sections: 


J. Historical and Statistical. 
Ii. Abstracts of Papers. 
III. Table of Contents and Author Index. 


Section I contains the following: 

(1) A brief history of the inception and development of the 
Coneress. 

(2) An outline of the organization under which it was con- 
ducted. 

(3) Names of the officers, membership of the various commit- 
tees, names of delegates, registered members, and contribu- 
tors to the guarantee fund subscribed by the engineers of 
the Pacific Coast. 

(4) Full reports of the opening and closing general sessions 
of the Congress. : 

(5) Certain statistical matter relating to its transactions, 
membership and finances. 


Section II contains a brief abstract of the subject matter of 
each paper published in the transactions. 


Section III contains a table of contents of each of the eleven 
volumes of the transactions, together with an alphabetical 
author index which includes also the names of those who took 
part in the discussions. 


The historical and statistical matter which appears in 
Section I is presented for the double purpose: 

First: of giving to the members of the Congress, the sup- 
porting societies and the profession at large, as a matter of 
general professional interest, as clear an indication as possible 
of the origin, character and purpose of the Congress, the nature 
of the organization under which it was conducted and the 
amount of work involved. 
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Second: to serve, in some measure, as a guide to those who 
may be called upon in the future to conduct a similar congress. 


It will be readily appreciated that it is not possible to men- 
tion even the names of the many individuals who have con- 
tributed in varying degrees to the success of the Congress, still 
less to give to each the proper credit for services rendered, and 
no attempt has been made to do so. 

While the bulk of the work of the Congress has naturally 
fallen upon the members of the Committee of Management, they 
have been greatly assisted by many engineers and others outside 
of its membership, both in this country and abroad, and the 
Committee takes this opportunity of expressing to all such, as 
well as to the contributors of papers and discussions, its appreci- 
ation of and thanks for the aid and support which they have 
generously given to the undertaking. 


THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
W. A. Cattell, W. F. Durand, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Chairman. 
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SECTION I. HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CONGRESS FROM ITS INCEPTION TO THE ORGAN- 
IZATION OF THE PERMANENT COMMITTEE 
OF MANAGEMENT 


Inception and Development 

When it was determined that there should be an Interna- 
tional Exposition in San Francisco in 1915 to celebrate the 
opening of the Panama Canal, engineers throughout the United 
States, more especially in California, began to consider the 
possibilities of holding an Engineering Congress at the same 
time. It seemed appropriate that a great engineering achieve- 
ment of international importance should be celebrated by an 
international gathering of engineers; and, if engineers here and 
there thought simultaneously of the same thing, it was because 
it was in the air and because it seemed appropriate and fitting 
to the occasion. 

Credit for the inception of the Congress does not belong 
to any one man or to any one group of men. It was conceived 
by many, and in its accomplishment is the result of the united 
and harmonious efforts, not only of many individuals, but of 
five great national organizations. 

The First Meeting 

Suggestions were made here and there, but the movement 
in San Francisco which resulted in the International Engineer- 
ing Congress of 1915 began to take definite shape at a meeting 
of representatives of the American Societies of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers, which was held on October 24, 1911. 

There were present at this meeting Messrs. A. L. Adams, 
C. Derleth, Jr., and C. E. Grunsky, representing the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, and Messrs. G. W. Dickie, E. C. 
Jones and T. W. Ransom, representing The American Society 
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of Mechanical Engineers. Mr. Derleth acted as Chairman, and 
Mr. Ransom as Secretary. 

At this meeting the definite determination was reached 
that an Engineering Congress should be held in San Francisco 
in 1915, and invitations were extended to all engineering and 
technical societies represented by local organizations in San 
Francisco to be represented by delegates at a meeting to be 
held on Nov. 2, 1911, to discuss ‘‘ways and means’’. 

The Meeting of November 2, 1911 

At this meeting of Nov. 2, eight engineering and technical 
societies were represented, as follows: 

(1) American Society of Civil Engineers by C. Derleth, Jr., 
and C. E. Grunsky. 

(2) The American Society of Mechanical Engineers by G. W. 
Dickie, E. C. Jones and T. W. Ransom. 

(3) Pacifie Coast Gas Association by E. C. Jones. 

(4) American Institute of Electrical Engineers by H. A. 
Lardner. 

(5) Mining and Metallurgical Society of America by F. W. 
Bradley and 8. B. Christy. 

(6) American Institute of Mining Engineers by W. C. Ral- 
ston and E. T. Blake. 

(7) American Chemical Society by F. T. Green and B. S. 
Drake. 

(8) Technical Society of the Pacific Coast by Marsden Manson 
and Otto von Geldern. 

As a result of the deliberations of this meeting, a resolu- 
tion was adopted that each society represented, together with 
others to be invited, should send three delegates to a conference 
to be held on Jan. 15, 1912, ‘‘for the purpose of formulating 
plans for holding an International Engineering Congress in 
conjunction with the Panama-Pacifie Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco during the year 1915.”’ 

The Conference of January 15, 1912 
At the conference of January 15, which was held in accord- 


ance with the foregoing, nine different societies were repre- 
sented by the following delegates: 
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American Society of Civil Engineers— 
A. D. Foote 
C. D. Marx 
W. A. Cattell; 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers— 
Calvin W. Rice 
W. F. Durand 
EK. C. Jones; 


Pacific Coast Gas Association— 
John A. Britton 
C. O. G. Miller 
Frank A. Leach, Jr.; 


American Society for Testing Materials— 
C. B. Wing 
Loren E. Hunt 
C. F. Wieland ; 


The Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers— 
W. F. Durand 
F. W. Hibbs 
Geo. W. Dickie; 


Mining and Metallurgical Society of America— 
F. W. Bradley 
C. W. Merrill 
Ed. A. Benjamin ; 


American Institute of Mining Engineers— 
W. C. Ralston 
Edwin Blake 
S. B. Christy ; 


American Society of Electrical Engineers— 
H. A. Lardner 
S. J. Lisberger 
Geo. R. Murphy ; 


Technical Society of the Pacific Coast— 
Otto von Geldern 
Marsden Manson 
W. H. Heuer. 
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It will be noted that at this meeting of Jan. 15, two socie- 
ties were represented which had not had representation at the 
meeting of Nov. 2, viz., the American Society for Testing 
Materials and The Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers; while the American Chemical Society, which had 
been represented at the earlier meeting, did not send delegates 
to the latter. 

The meeting was called to order by Prof. Charles Derleth, 
Jr., Mr. T. W. Ransom acting as Secretary. Prof. W.F. Durand 
was elected Chairman and Mr. Otto von Geldern, Secretary of 
the conference. Messrs. Derleth, Grunsky and Ransom were 
elected delegates at large. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. C. D. 
Marx, S. B. Christy, W. FE. Durand, H. A: Lardner, GW. 
Dickie, C. B. Wing and F. W. Bradley, to formulate a definite 
plan of organization. 

The First Suggested Plan for the Congress 

This committee proceeded without delay, and on January 
29, reported to an adjourned meeting of the conference of Jan- 
uary 15 a general plan of organization and procedure which 
contemplated ‘‘a series of meetings of the various American 
national societies with the participation or codperation of for- 
eign societies of similar standing, held in one place and with 
such relation or sequence in time as may best serve the con- 
venience of those desiring to attend’’. Each participating 
society was to issue invitations to foreign societies in its own 
name, to be responsible for procuring papers appropriate to 
its field, and likewise for the editing and publishing of such 
papers in its transactions, or otherwise, and as it might select. 
In addition to these meetings of the individual societies, which 
were to have no coherence other than a certain arrangement 
of time and sequence, certain joint or mass meetings were to 
be arranged, at which papers of a general nature were to be 
presented. 

This plan did not meet with the approval of the govern- 
ing bodies of the national societies, and in a letter dated April 
18, 1912, Mr. Charles Warren Hunt, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, pointed out that a plan to 
carry on a congress under the management of a committee 
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consisting of representatives of the national societies would 
probably meet with the approval of these bodies, and that if 
the engineers on the Pacifie Coast would, themselves, raise a 
guaranty fund approximating $10,000, the balance of the re- 
quired guarantee would doubtless be underwritten by the 
five societies. 

The Plan Adopted 

As subsequently developed, the plan suggested by Mr. 
Hunt contemplated as its general features :— 

(1) That five national societies, viz., the American Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers, the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers and The Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, be asked to en- 
dorse the movement and participate in the underwriting of 
the expenses. 

(2) That an organization or Committee of Management 
should be formed to conduct the Congress, consisting of six 
representatives from each of these five societies, viz., the 
president and secretary of each society and four other mem- 
bers from each, resident in or near San Francisco. 

(3) That the expenses be underwritten on the basis of 
$10,000 by the Engineers of the Pacific Coast, and the balance 
by the five societies in proportion to the respective member- 
ship of each society. 

On the committee appointed to formulate the plan of organ- 
ization, two other societies, viz., the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials and the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America, had been represented; but it was thought best to 
limit representation on the final Committee of Management 
to the five societies, as nearly all the members of other socie- 
ties were also members of one or more of the five. 

The Guaranty Fund 

In the negotiations between the delegates and the na- 
tional societies which followed the conference of January 15, 
1912, it soon became evident that to enlist the active support 
of the national societies, it would be necessary for the local 
engineers to show their faith in the project by themselves 
raising a guarantee fund of not less than $10,000. 
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To this undertaking they proceeded without delay, and 
the appeal was made not alone to the engineers of San Fran- 
cisco or California, but to the engineers of the entire Pacific 
Coast from Seattle to San Diego, as a matter in which every 
engineer, and in fact every resident on the Pacific Coast, 
should take a vital interest. This appeal, it should also be 
observed, was not made to the members of any one society 
or group of engineers alone, but to the members of all engi- 
neering and technical societies in all branches of the pro- 
fession. 

The response was most gratifying, and when the Com- 
mittee of Management met on March 6, 1913, to perfect its 
permanent organization, the guaranty fund of $10,000 had 
been fully subscribed, the individual subscriptions ranging 
from $2.50 to $400.00.* 

During this period of nearly fifteen months from Janu- 
ary 1912 to March 1913, Mr. Otto von Geldern was the secre- 
tary of the preliminary organization growing out of the con- 
ference of Jan. 15, 1912, and which had in hand the securing 
of subscriptions to this guarantee fund, and to Mr. von Gel- 
dern is entitled the larger share of the credit for securing 
these subscriptions. 

Without this guaranty fund, the International Engineer- 
ing Congress of 1915 would never have been realized, and it 
is therefore to the collective faith and courage of the engi- 
neers of the Pacific Coast that the engineering profession is 
primarily indebted for the Congress and for the lasting bene- 
fits which will spring from it. 

With the guaranty fund of $10,000 fully underwritten by 
the engineers of the Pacific Coast, the five national societies 
readily undertook to underwrite the balance of the total 
amount, which it was estimated might be necessary to meet the 
possible maximum difference between receipts and expenditures. 
This total amount was estimated at approximately $35,000 and 
the final underwriting was as follows: 


* For names of contributors to the guarantee fund see page 117. 
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Engineers of the Pacific Coasteecccccccmcccccccnmmenen $10,000 
American Society of Civil Engineers... 9,000 
American Institute of Min. Engineers 5,000 
The American Society of Mech. Engineerg........... 5,000 


American Institute of Elec. Engineers 
The Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
| OVE TOG (S RTE aie se Re ec 2,000 


PASTORAL wate! hee Mile need oath a tabs $36,000 


The amounts underwritten by the five societies are approxi- 
mately proportionate to their respective memberships.* 


Final Organization of the Committee of Management 

The general plan as outlined above was submitted to and 
received the approval of each of the five societies, and on March 
6, 1913, the local members of the Committee of Management 
appointed by these societies met in the board-room of the 
Mechanics’ Institute for the purpose of perfecting a permanent 
organization. 

There were present at this meeting; Messrs. A. L. Adams, 
H. F. Bain, W. A. Cattell, W. G. Dodd, W. F. Durand, A. M. 
Hunt, C. D. Marx and C. R. Weymouth. The meeting was called 
to order by Prof. W. F. Durand, acting as chairman of the 
conference of January 15, 1912. Professor Durand was elected 
temporary chairman, and W. A. Cattell temporary secretary of 
the permanent organization. A committee was appointed con- 
sisting of Chairman W. F. Durand, ex officio; W. A. Cattell, 
E. H. Benjamin, T. W. Ransom, A. M. Hunt and W. G. Dodd— 
the last five representing, respectively, the American Society of 

* Owing to the fact that the Am. Inst. of E. E. was committed to 
the holding of an International Electrical Congress in San Francisco in 
1915, it did not feel that it should assume its full proportion in under- 
writing the guarantee fund. It agreed, however, to underwrite $3500 
and, at its own suggestion, to be represented on the Committee of Manage- 
ment by two instead of four appointive members. 

After the abandonment of the International Electrical Congress, the 
Am. Inst. E. E. increased its underwriting subscription to $5000 and was 
thereafter represented by four appointive members on the Committee of 


Management. 
+ For complete list of the members of the Committee of Management 


at this date see p. 20. 
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Civil Engineers, the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers and The Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers—to formulate a definite plan 
for the permanent organization of the committee, to nominate 
permanent officers and report at a meeting to be held on March 
14, 1918. 

At this meeting of March 14, the plan of organization, to- 
gether with the constitution and by-laws for the government 
of the Committee on Management, which was submitted by the 
sub-committee appointed at the previous meeting, was adopted; 
Prof. W. F. Durand was elected permanent Chairman and W. A. 
Cattell permanent Secretary-Treasurer of the committee. 
Sub-Committees 

The plan of organization of the Committee of Management 
provided that the presidents and secretaries of the five support- 
ing societies should form a sub-committee on participation, to 
act largely in matters pertaining to the invitation of foreign 
societies, the selection of honorary officers and the reception of 
visiting officers, delegates and members. 

The actual work of organizing and conducting the Congress 
was to be handled by the local members of the committee in 
San Francisco. This work was divided among five sub-commit- 
tees, and on March 15, 1913, Chairman Durand appointed the 
following as chairmen of the various sub-committees :* 


Executive..2.c3.22. 2s W. F. Durand 
FIN ane sien ee eres A W. G. Dodd 
Pai O88 ccxeue ho tee et ee A. M. Hunt 
Publieity<2.0chans See eee ee W. A. Cattell 
Local Affaire £2 coke, oe eee ees E. H. Benjamin 


The Executive Secretary 

It was realized from the start that in addition to such 
work as could be performed gratuitously by the members of 
the committee, it would be necessary to employ an executive 
secretary, who could give his entire time to the supervision 
of the vast amount of clerical, editorial and publication work 
which would be involved. 


* For full list of members of sub-committees see p. 23. 
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After careful deliberation on the part of the committee, it 
was decided as a matter of policy that the executive secretary 
should be selected from outside of the ranks of the engineering 
profession, that he should be chosen for his executive and lingu- 
istic abilities, rather than for technical knowledge, which, it 
was thought, could best be supplied by the members of the 
committee, all of whom were engineers. Accordingly, Mr. E. J. 
Dupuy, born in San Francisco and educated in France, and a 
man of large and varied experiences in educational and execu- 
tive work in both countries, was appointed to this office. The 
results have abundantly justified both the adoption of the policy 
and the selection of the man. 

Executive Offices 

On April 1, 1913, the executive offices of the Committee of 
Management were established in the Foxcroft Building, San 
Francisco, and the final stage of the active work of preparation 
for the Congress commenced. 


THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT 


Outlining the Scope and Character of the Congress 


The first active work which confronted the Committee was 
that of outlining the general scope and character of the Con- 
eress. 

The field to be covered, the probable attendance and en- 
rollment of members, and the number of volumes and cost of 
publishing the transactions were carefully considered. No pre- 
vious engineering congress had been conducted along the lines 
which seemed to be possible and opportune for this one. 

The general plan adopted can, perhaps, be best set forth 
by quoting from the general circular which was issued by the 
Committee. 

PURPOSES AND SCOPE OF THE CONGRESS 


Two distinct, though perhaps equally important, purposes of the 
Congress should be here emphasized. These are: 

FIRST: The gathering together of a large and representative body 
of engineers from all civilized countries, with the opportunities which 
this will present of forming or renewing personal acquaintances, and of 
interchanging views on the various phases of professional work. 
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SECOND: The reading and discussion of papers before the various 
sections, and their later publication in such form as to constitute a valu- 
able addition to any engineering library. 

In scope and character, it is intended that the Congress shall be truly 
international, and that it shall embrace, in a thorough and comprehensive 
manner, the various branches of the engineering profession. Eminent 
engineers throughout the world will be invited to contribute papers on 
assigned topics, and in the selection and distribution of these topics the 
Committee will use its best endeavors to render the series of resulting 
papers widely representative of the world’s best engineering practice in 
the various branches of the profession. 


CHARACTER OF PAPERS 


As a general rule, it is intended that each paper shall treat its as- 
signed topic in a broad and comprehensive manner and with special refer- 
ence to the important lines of progress during the past decade, the present 
most approved practices and the lines of present and future development. 
It is intended furthermore that all such papers shall be accompanied with 
a reasonably full bibliography of the subject, giving references to the 
important original papers and sources of information relating to the 
special topic of the paper. In this manner the reader will be furnished 
with a rapid and comprehensive review of the recent important work 
relating to such topic, together with references to individual papers and 
sources of information for more complete and minor details. 

The Committee believes that papers of this type, rather than those 
which deal with individual constructions or special and individual prob- 
lems or investigations, will generally serve better the purpose of an engi- 
neering Congress:—that papers of the latter type will naturally find their 
place in the proceedings of the regular sessions of the various engineering 
societies, while the occasion of a great engineering congress furnishes a 
more appropriate opportunity for papers of the broad survey or encyclo- 
pedie type. 

An important exception to this general plan, however, will be found 
in a series of papers relating to the Panama Canal and of which it is 
intended to make a special feature of the Congress. These papers will 
deal with the engineering of the Panama Canal in all its branches, with 
the influence of the Canal on world commerce, commercial trade routes 
and general transportation problems. Colonel Goethals has promised his 
aid in securing this series of papers, which will thus form a definite and 
authoritative discussion of the engineering problems involved in this great 
undertaking. 

In other special fields it may be found desirable to depart somewhat 
from the character of the papers outlined above, but in general, and aside 
from those relating to the Panama Canal, the papers will be of the char- 
acter indicated. 

In order to realize these various purposes with regard to the papers 
and especially to avoid either the overlapping of two or more, or the 
omission of some important topic, the Committee on Papers is now pre- 
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paring a carefully considered list of topics to be treated in the various 
branches of engineering, together with a general syllabus or outline of 
the specific ground to be covered by each paper, and to which each con- 
tributor will be asked to adhere as closely as practicable. 


SECTIONS AND SESSIONS 


The general field of engineering to be covered by the Congress has 
been divided into ten groups or branches, which, together with the special 
field of the Panama Canal, will constitute eleven divisions or sections, 
each of which will be presided over by a Chairman eminent in the 
branches of engineering covered by his section. 

During the Congress each section will hold independent sessions, with 
such joint and general sessions as may be desirable or suitable having 
in view the subjects under consideration. 

The following is a general indication of the sections and the branches 
of engineering which each will cover: 

GENERAL SESSIONS: Official and General Addresses, Discussions 

on topies of general professional interest. Business Meetings, ete. 
Section (1) The Panama Canal 
Section (2) Waterways and Irrigation 
Section (3) Municipal Engineering 
Section (4) Railways 
Section (5) Materials of Engineering Construction 
Section (6) Mechanical Engineering 
Section (7) Electrical Engineering 
Section (8) Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
Section (9) Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering 
Section (10) Military Engineering 
Section (11) Miscellaneous 
Transactions 

It was originally planned that the transactions should be 
published in 10 volumes, with one smaller, or half, volume which 
would contain reports of general or business meetings, an 
author and title index and a brief abstract of each paper pre- 
sented. 

Membership Fee 

The fee for membership in the Congress was fixed at $5.00, 
which would entitle the member to the index volume and the 
choice of any other one volume of the transactions, together 
with the right to participate in the general activities and privi- 
leges of the Congress. 


Official Language 
English was fixed upon as the official language of the Con- 


gress, though papers were to be received in other languages at 
the option of the author. 
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In the main, this original program was adhered to very 
closely. Some changes in the character and grouping of papers 
were necessitated by the European war, which deprived the 
Congress of many valuable papers which otherwise would have 
been received. 

The magnitude of the papers on the Panama Canal and 
the great number of plates which accompanied them made it 
necessary to publish these papers in two volumes instead of one. 

The great number and value of the papers secured on 
Metallurgy also necessitated their publication in a separate 
volume in addition to the volume on Mining Engineering. The 
actual number of volumes published, therefore, became 12 and 
the index, instead of 10 and the index. 

Estimated Membership and Financial Considerations 

The most uncertain feature which the Committee had to 
consider was the probable enrollment of members and sale of 
volumes. Here there was no precedent to serve as a guide, 
though it was extremely important that the probable income 
from membership fees and sale of volumes should be estimated 
with reasonable accuracy, in order to determine the resources 
which would be available to make the Congress as nearly as 
possible self-supporting. 

After a careful canvass, it was thought that the enrollment 
of members should reach some 6000 or 8000. At the higher 
figure it was estimated that the total deficit to be met from the 
guarantee fund should not exceed from $4000 to $6000. 

It is the belief of the Committee that but for the European 
war the larger membership and financial returns anticipated 
would have been fully realized. 

Publicity 

While the work already noted was in progress, the Com- 
mittee was engaged in securing lists of engineering and tech- 
nical publications and societies throughout the world to be 
notified of the Congress and invited to participate in its activi 
ties. 

It was of course realized that the suecess of the Congress 
would be largely dependent upon its being given wide publicity. 
In accomplishing this, the engineering and technical press and 
societies in many countries rendered valuable assistance. 


x 
“ 
~ 
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Announcements 

On May 15, 19138, the Committee of Management issued a 
general circular, announcing the Congress and indicating its 
scope and character, to 109 domestic and 107 foreign engineer- 
ing and technical publications, with the request that it be 
given the widest possible publicity. 


The number and location of the publications addressed 
were as follows: 


PAWS UT alta es ee ee 1 Tit ey nce gee ac deen if 
Austria 6 Mexico it 
15 (3 FEC 10 ee ee ee 6 Russia 1 
CANOE Si. be A 8 i>) 0 1c ee aime we ES 1 
Brarice seu ads Ue Mae 23 Switzerland. ................. 2 
Germany 2. flys 20 United States:........... 109 
Go britain. 2S 37 


Invitations to Societies 

On July 1, 1913, official invitations were issued by the five 
supporting societies (in the form given below) to 293 engi- 
neering and technical societies to attend and participate in the 
Congress. 


The American Society of Civil Engineers 
The American Institute of Mining Engineers 
The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
The American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
and 
The Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
extend to the officers and members of 


a most cordial invitation 
to attend and to participate in the proceedings of 
The International Engineering Congress 
to be held in connection with 
The Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
September twentieth to twenty-fifth 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and fifteen 
in San Francisco 
California 
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The geographical distribution of the societies thus invited 
follows: 


United States of America Hungary 
Argentine Republic India 
Australia Italy 

Austria Japan 
Belgium Mexico 
Brazil The Netherlands 
Canada New Zealand 
Chile Norway 
Colombia Peru 

Cuba Russia 
Denmark South Africa 
France Spain 
Germany Sweden 
Great Britain Switzerland 


Individual Invitations 

These official invitations to the societies were followed by 
a series of circulars addressed to the individual members of the 
societies. 

The first circulars were issued in August, 1913. In all, 
176,365 of these individual invitations were issued, of which 
130,365 were sent out from the executive offices in San Fran- 
cisco, 28,000 were printed in Germany and distributed by the 
Verein Deutsche Ingenieure, and 18,000 were printed in Eng- 
land and distributed by different British engineering societies. 

Of the 130,365 distributed from San Francisco, 62,329 were 
sent to engineers in the United States and 68,036 to engineers 
in foreign countries. Of the latter, 37,686 were printed in 
English; 14,271 in French; 13,079 in German, and 3000 in 
Spanish. 

In addition to the first cireularization, follow-up circulars 
were from time to time sent to various societies and individuals, 
both in the United States and foreign countries. 

Delegates and Invitations to Foreign Nations 

Invitations were extended to the leading engineering and 
technical societies in the United States and foreign countries 
to be represented at the Congress by official delegates. Similar 
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invitations were also sent to the various technical departments 
of the United States Government and to foreign governments. 

In the case of foreign governments it was ascertained that 
in most instances a favorable response to the invitation would 
be contingent upon the invitation being extended to them by 
the President of the United States through the State Depart- 
ment. The matter was therefore taken up with the proper 
officials at Washington, when it was found that the President 
could not issue such invitations without the authorization of 
Congress. Accordingly, on July 28, 1914, a joint resolution was 
introduced by Congressman Julius Kahn in the House and on 
Aug. 3, 1914, by Senator Francis G. Newlands in the Senate 
‘* Authorizing the President to extend invitations to other na- 
tions to appoint delegates or representatives to the Interna- 
tional Engineering Congress to be held at San Francisco, Calli- 
fornia, September twentieth to twenty-fifth, inclusive, nineteen 
hundred and fifteen. 

The Resolution was passed March 4; 1915, and in due course 
the official invitations were extended by the President to all 
foreign nations with whom diplomatic relations are maintained 
by the United States. 

In response to these invitations delegates to the Congress 
were appointed by Barcelona, Spain; Canada; Cuba; China; 
France; Guatemala; Japan; The Netherlands; Nicaragua; Swe- 
den; and Switzerland.* 

The Honorary Officers of the Congress 

As the International Engineering Congress, together with 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, was intended to 
celebrate the completion of the Panama Canal, it was deemed 
eminently appropriate that the distinguished engineer who had 
built this great engineering work should be asked to act as the 
Honorary President of the Congress. An invitation was there- 
fore extended to Gen. Geo. W. Goethals to serve in this capac- 
ity, and which he accepted on June 12, 1913. 

The selection of the Honorary Vice-Presidents of the Con- 
gress was undertaken by the Committee on Participation in 
New York through a sub-committee composed of Chas. Warren 

* Wor list of delegates from technical societies, U. S. Departments 
and foreign nations, see p. 26, et seq. 
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Hunt, R. M. Thompson and Benj. W. Thayer. These vice- 
presidents were chosen as a representative body from among 
the most distinguished engineers in the various countries of the 
world. The list was made up in April, 1914, and invitations 
issued immediately. With very few exceptions, all of those 
invited to serve in this capacity accepted. 

The Magnitude of the Work of the Committee 

The Committee of Management has no desire to magnify 
in the slightest degree the work which was involved in the 
preparation for and conduct of the Congress. Each member 
of the Committee, and many engineers and others outside of it 
who were asked to aid in the work, contributed services volun- 
tarily and without compensation for the benefit of the profes- 
sion. As already noted, the Congress was the result of the 
united efforts of five national organizations and many individ- 
uals. It would be quite impossible even to name, much less 
to give proper credit to, the different individuals who aided in 
the work in varying degrees, and no attempt will be made to 
do so. It seems appropriate, nevertheless, to give to the pro- 
fession some intimation of the magnitude of the work which 
the Congress necessitated, not only as a matter of general in- 
terest, but to serve, in some measure, as a guide to those 
who may be called upon to conduct a similar congress in the 
future. 

The outhning of the scope and character of the Congress 
occupied a large part of the time of the members of the Com- 
mittee for several months. 

The selection of the topies for individual papers, the prep- 
aration of a syllabus of each, and the selection of and corre- 
spondence with possible authors naturally fell most heavily 
upon the Papers Committee. While this work was most exact- 
ing in 1913 and the early months of 1914, it was heavy and 
continuous up to the meeting of the Congress in September, 
and even after. 

The European war threw upon the Committee much extra 
work which had not been anticipated, in the way of rearranging 
of topics and the selection of new authors to take the places 
of those who by reason of the war were unable to contribute 
the papers they had promised. 
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It is estimated that altogether some 750 possible authors 
of papers or discussions were corresponded with, of which 240 
contributed papers and 127 written discussions. 

The compilation of up-to-date lists of engineering and 
technical publications and societies, lists of individual members 
and subscribers, together with their constant revision, required 
much time and patient work and the establishment of a some- 
what extensive card-index system. The general correspondence 
‘of the Committee was at times exceedingly heavy, and lastly, 
but not least in point of time and effort, was the work of trans- 
lating papers in foreign languages and the general work of 
editing and revising the papers and discussions, with the large 
number of drawings which accompanied them, and finally the 
supervision of the publication of the transactions. 

It would probably not be overstating the truth to estimate 
that the combined work performed by the different members 
of the Committee of Management would be the equivalent of the 
continuous labor of one man for a period of five years. In fact 
this estimate is probably under rather than over the mark, as 
it is estimated that three different members of the Committee 
during a period of four years devoted, on an average, at least 
one-fourth of their effective working strength to the work of 
the Congress. 

In addition to the gratuitous work of the members of the 
Committee, and many others who assisted them without com- 
pensation, the work of the Congress required the employment 
of paid executive and clerical services as follows: 


EO CULIV.C TOC CLOT ALY aan eaten 39 months 
TG UEOVIA REVISCE™ acca teenporn aes aL ae 
Daa Wp SInn is cee re lc care oe iad 
EP ROON TOUT ye ete ee ere ere oe gC ae 
DPtCWOOTADUONS |, ato ee een 84 =“ 
(i (OG iS ie: st. ice OR st ei FN nies ie RC 21 ey 


— * Mr, Jno. S. Hess, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. H., was the editorial 
reviser and rendered valuable service in the technical revision and prep- 
aration for the press, of all papers, discussions, cuts and inserts. 

+ Miss Katherine Barkhaus served most efficiently throughout the 
entire life of the Committee of Management as chief stenographer and 
office assistant. 
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The European War 

Immediately upon the outbreak of the European war, the 
Committee of Management gave careful consideration to its pos- 
sible and probable effects upon the Congress. It was realized 
at once that even if the war proved to be of short duration, it 
would doubtless materially decrease the enrollment of members 
and hamper the preparation of papers; while if of long dura- 
tion, the results to the Congress might be most serious. The 
propriety of abandoning or postponing the Congress was thor- 
oughly discussed by letters and telegrams between the Commit- 
tee on Participation in New York and the Committee in San 
Francisco. It was felt that the Committee was under obliga- 
tions to the members who had already subscribed (at that time 
about 2000) and that if the Congress were abandoned these 
members would receive nothing for the money which they 
had contributed, and which could not be repaid, and that 
the preliminary work and expenditures would thus become a 
total loss. 

After careful consideration, it was finally decided in Octo- 
ber, 1914, that notwithstanding the difficulties and the monetary 
loss to the supporting societies, the Congress should proceed, 
each of the five societies agreeing to continue its support. The 
successful outcome of the Congress has abundantly justified 
this decision. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to determine just how 
much loss to the Congress was caused by the war, but it was 
certainly very great. Though the war deprived the Congress 
of the full international character which it would otherwise 
have attained, there were, in all, 71 delegates present from 
foreign countries: From Europe, 19; from North and South 
America outside of the United States and including Cuba, 39; 
from India, China and Japan, 13. 

Abandonment of the International Electrical Congress 

Upon the outbreak of the European war the Electrical En- 
gineers decided that it would be impracticable to hold their 
proposed International Congress during 1915 and the project 
was abandoned or postponed indefinitely. 


The Committee of Management of the International Engi-. 


neering Congress immediately entered into negotiations with 
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the Committee of the Electrical Congress, with a view to secur- 

ing certain papers which were to have been presented at the 

Electrical Congress for presentation at the Electrical section of 

the general Congress and publication in its transactions, thus 

rounding out the treatment in the field of electrical engineering, 
which, by mutual agreement between the committees of the two 

Congresses had been originally limited to certain phases of con- 

tact between electrical engineering and other fields of engineer- 

ing work. The American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
however, found this inexpedient and the only direct effect of 
the abandonment of the Electrical Congress on the General 

Congress was the assumption by the Institute of enlarged par- 

ticipation in the underwriting of the guarantee fund and in 

representation on the Committee of Management, as elsewhere 
noted. 

Society Conventions Immediately Preceding Congress 
During the last days of the week immediately preceding 

the Congress, conventions were scheduled in San Francisco for 

four of the national societies supporting the Congress, viz., the 

American Society of Civil Engineers, the American Institute of 

Mining Engineers, The American Society of Mechanical Engi- 

neers and the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

These conventions aided in drawing together in San Fran- 
cisco at this time members of these various societies, practically 
all of whom remained over for the Congress meetings during 
the subsequent week. 

Reception of Delegates and Foreign Members at New York and 
Special Railway Trip across the Country to San Francisco 
Special trains from New York and New Orleans were ar- 

ranged by the Joint Committee on Transportation in New York 

City, and were intended for the accommodation of members 

and delegates planning to attend the Congress and the various 

society meetings scheduled for the preceding week. 

Foreign delegates and members of the Congress were met 
by members of the Committee on Participation in New York 
City and assisted in making the necessary arrangements to 
travel by the special train to San Francisco. 

This trip across the country by special train afforded fine 
opportunities for acquaintance and the development of per- 
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sonal friendships among all members and delegates, both 
American and foreign. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
MANAGEMENT 


On March 6, 1913, when the Committee met for the purpose 
of organization, its constitution was as follows: 


American Society of Civil Engineers 
Geo. F. Swain, President 
Chas. Warren Hunt, Secretary 


Arthur L. Adams Chas. Derleth, Jr. 
W. A. Cattell Chas. D. Marx 


American Institute of Mining Engineers 
Chas. F. Rand, President 
Bradley Stoughton, Secretary 


H. Foster Bain Newton Cleaveland 
Edw. H. Benjamin Wm. 8S. Noyes 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
W. EF. M. Goss, President 
Calvin W. Rice, Secretary 


W. F. Durand ; T. W. Ransom 
R. S. Moore C. R. Weymouth 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
R. D. Mershon, President 
F. L. Hutchinson, Secretary 
A. M. Hunt H. A. Lardner 


The Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
R. M. Thompson, President 
D. H. Cox, Secretary 
Geo. W. Dickie Wm. R. Eckart 
W. G. Dodd G. V. Paterson 


Changes in Personnel of Committee 

Various changes occurred in the personnel of the Commit- 
tee during its existence due to changes in the presiding officers 
of the supporting societies, who were members of the Committee 


—Se rer. Se 
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by virtue of their office, and the death or resignation of the 
appointed members. 
American Society of Civil Engineers 

In January, 1914, Mr. Hunter McDonald became president 
of the Society, taking the place on the Committee made vacant 
by the retiring president, Mr. Geo. F. Swain. 

Mr. Arthur L. Adams died September 17, 1913, and Mr. 
C. EH. Grunsky was appointed in his place. In January, 1915, 
Mr. Chas. D. Marx became president of the Society and his 
place as an appointed member of the Committee was taken by 
Mr. Edwin Duryea, Jr. 

American Institute of Mining Engineers 

Succeeding Mr. Chas. F. Rand, Mr. Benj. B. Thayer became 
president of the Institute in 1914, and Mr. Wm. L. Saunders in 
POTD: 

In May, 1914, Mr. E. H. Benjamin resigned and his place 
on the Committee was taken by Mr. R. E. Cranston. Mr. H. F. 
Bain resigned in February, 1915, and Mr. T. T. Read took his 
place as a member of the Committee. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 

Mr. W. F. M. Goss was succeeded as president of the 
Society by Mr. James Hartness in 1914 and Mr. John A. Bras- 
hear in 1915. 

Mr. R. S. Moore resigned in February, 1914, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. E. C. Jones, who in turn resigned in December, 
1914, and was succeeded by Mr. C. T. Hutchinson. 

In December, 1914, Mr. W. F. Durand resigned as a repre- 
sentative of the A. S. M. E. to become a representative of the 
S. N. A. & M. E. in place of Mr. W. R. Eckart, deceased, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Thos. Morrin. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers 

The term of office of the President of the A. I. E. E. 
expires at the mid-year. Mr. R. D. Mershon was president in 
1912-18; Mr.-C. O. Mailloux in 1913-14; Mr. Paul M. Lincoln 
in 1914-15; and Mr. J. J. Carty in 1915-16. 

Mr. H. A. Lardner, who was first named as a member of the 
Committee, was unable to serve on account of his work on the 
Electrical Congress. Mr. Calvert Townley was next named, 
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but could not serve as he resided in New York. Mr. J. G. 
DeRemer was appointed March 24, 1913. 

In November, 1914, Mr. J. G. DeRemer resigned and was 
succeeded by Mr. J. T. Whittlesey. Mr. A. M. Hunt resigned 
in July, 1915, and was succeeded by Mr. H. J. Ryan. 

In July, 1915, after the definite abandonment of the pro- 
posed International Electrical Congress, the A. I. E. E. in- 
creased its underwriting of the expenses of the Congress from 
$3500 to $5000, and was thereafter represented by 6 instead 
of 4 members on the Committee. The additional members 
appointed at this time were Mr. H. A. Lardner and Mr. A. H. 
Babeock. 


The Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 

Mr. Robt. M. Thompson remained president of the Society 
throughout the existence of the Committee of Management. 

Mr. G. V. Paterson, who was first named as a member of 
the Committee from this Society, could not serve as he was then 
residing in Seattle, and Mr. H. P. Frear was appointed in his 
place. 

Mr. W. R. Eekart died in December, 1914, and his place 
was taken by Mr. W. F. Durand, who had resigned as a repre- 
sentative of the Mechanical Engineers for that purpose. 

The secretaries of the five supporting societies served 
without change throughout the life of the Committee. 

The following members served continuously throughout the 
life of the Committee: 


Robt. M. Thompson, Pres. S. N. A. & M. E. 
Chas. Warren Hunt, Secty. Am. Soe. C. E. 
Bradley Stoughton, Seety. Am. Inst. M. E. 
Calvin W. Rice, Secty. Am. Soc. M. E. 

FF. L. Hutchinson, Secty. A. I. E. E. 

Daniel H. Cox, Secty. 8S. N. A. & M. E. 

W. F. Durand, Mem. Am. Soc. M. E. & S. N. A. & M. BE. 
W. A. Cattell, M. Am. Soe. ©. E. 

Chas. Derleth, Jr., M. Am. Soe. C. E. 

Newton Cleaveland, Mem. Am. Inst. M. E. 
Wm. S. Noyes, Mem. Am. Inst. M. E. 

T. W. Ransom, Mem. Am. Soe. M. E. 

C. R. Weymouth, Mem. Am. Soc. M. E. 
Geo. W. Dickie, Mem. S. N. A. & M. E. 

W. G. Dodd, Mem. 8. N. A. & M. E. 


‘ 
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Sub-Committees 
On March 15, 1913, the various sub-committees of the Com- 
mittee of Management were as follows :— 


Participation 
Geo. F. Swain Chas. Warren Hunt 
Chas. F’, Rand Bradley Stoughton 
W. EF. M. Goss Calvin W. Rice 
R. D. Mershon F. L. Hutchinson 
Robt. W. Thompson Daniel H. Cox 
Executive 


Durand, Chairman, Ex-officio 
Cattell, Secretary, Ex-officio 


Finance 
W. G. Dodd, Chairman 


Newton Cleaveland 
R. 8S. Moore 


Papers 


. Hunt, Chairman 


Publicity 
W. A. Cattell, Chairman 
C. Derleth, Jr. 
W. 8S. Noyes 
G. V. Paterson 
T. W. Ransom 
Local Affairs 
EB. H. Benjamin, Chairman 
(Other members added later) 


Various changes were made from time to time in the 
make-up of these sub-committees, in the Committee on Partici- 
pation, by reason of the changes in the presidents of the Socie- 
ties, and in the local sub-committees on account of the death 
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or resignation of members and the changing requirements of 
the work to be accomplished. 

Messrs. Durand and Cattell served continuously through- 
out the life of the Committee as Chairman and Secretary- 
Treasurer respectively; they also served throughout as chair- 
men of their respective committees—Executive and Publicity. 

Mr. W. G. Dodd served throughout as Chairman of the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. A. M. Hunt was succeeded as Chairman of the Papers 
Committee by Mr. G. W. Dickie. 

Mr. E. H. Benjamin was succeeded as Chairman of the 
Local Affairs Committee by Mr. E. C. Jones, who in turn was 
succeeded by Mr. Thos. Morrin. 

At the time of the Congress, September, 1915, the commit- 
tees of the Congress were as follows: 


Committee of Management 


Dr. William F. Durand, Chairman 
W. A. Cattell, Secretary-Treasurer 


Chas. D. Marx President 

Chas. Warren Hunt Secretary 

W. A. Cattell Member ct ane ae ; 

Gh Derieh, Jr. Siomuce American Society of Civil Engineers 
Edwin Duryea, Jr. Member 

C. E. Grunsky Member 

W. L. Saunders President 

Bradley Stoughton Secretary 

Newton Cleaveland Member American Institute of Mining Engi- 
R. EH. Cranston Member neers 

Wm. 8. Noyes Member 

Thos. T. Read Member 

J. A. Brashear President 

Calvin W. Rice Secretary 

Chas. 'T, Hutchinson Member The American Society of Mechanical 
Thos. Morrin Member Engineers 

T. W. Ransom Member 

C. R. Weymouth Member 

John J. Carty President 

FP. L. Hutchinson Secretary 

A. H. Babeock Member | American Institute of Electrical En- 
H. A. Lardner Member gineers 

H. J. Ryan Member 

J. T. Whittlesey Member 


———— —— ss Pee Pe 
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Robert M. Thompson President 


Daniel H. Cox Secretary 

Geo. W. Dickie Member The Society of Naval Architects and 
W. G. Dodd Member Marine Engineers 

W. F. Durand Member 

H. PP Frear Member 


E. J. Dupuy, Executive Secretary 


Permanent Sub-Committees 


Participation 
Chas. D. Marx Chas. Warren Hunt 
Wm. L. Saunders Bradley Stoughton 
J. A. Brashear Calvin W. Rice 
John J. Carty F. L. Hutchinson 
Robert M. Thompson Daniel H. Cox 
Executive 
W. F. Durand, Chairman 
W. A. Cattell H. J. Ryan 
R. E. Cranston W. G. Dodd 
Th. Morrin 
Finance 
W. G. Dodd, Chairman N. Cleaveland 
Papers 
G. W. Dickie, Chairman 
Edwin Duryea, Jr. T. T. Read 
C. E. Grunsky J. T. Whittlesey 
C. R. Weymouth 
Publicity 
W. A. Cattell, Chairman 
C. Derleth, Jr. W. 5S. Noyes 


T. W. Ransom 
Local Affairs 


Th. Morrin, Chairman 


A. H. Babcock C. T. Hutchinson 
R. E. Cranston H. A. Lardner 
bs Hear 

Special Sub-Committees 
NPT © STAT vance scm cte cys fun nte tease ae nacswsen leases uence anon see tee HK. Duryea, Jr. 
1 IESE) Os ON lees i cc a Beene etree ne aps Berner ee E. B. Bumsted 
DBE (0 11) emer eee eee Pee er enn Ronee eee ane a eee W. W. Briggs 
BBSRC ORD GAY Ose sot a ee Son aan 0 we ease ce Ses aa oe A. H. Babcock 
ECVE TS FIG) Oe ee eo ee Ea ee G. M. Brill 


VaNIS aM MCG NOS oeeaccesccteenccasneee tena eee cance J. 8. Hess 
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Ladies’ Entertainment 
Mrs. C. E. Grunsky, Chairman 
N. A. Eckart G. L. Gay 


OFFICERS, DELEGATES AND MEMBERS OF THE 
CONGRESS 


Honorary President of the Congress 
Major-General George W. Goethals 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


Prof. Richard Beck Prof. Luigi Luiggi 

Sir J. H. Biles Rear Ad. Yoshihiko Mizutani q 
Otto T. Blathy W. M. Morday , 

Commdr. Christian Blom Sir Charles Parsons 

Prof. André Blondel Jean L. de Pulligny 

Dr. C. E. L. Brown V. E. Timonoff 

Dr. Emil A. Budde R. P. J. Tutein-Melthenius 

Henry Le Chatelier H. H. Vaughn 

Prof. Hermann Hullmann Sir Wm. Willcocks 


Wm. Henry Hunter 


OFFICIAL DELEGATES 


United States Departments 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Prevost Hubbard, Chemical Engineer, Washington, D. C. 


U.S. Department of Commerce 
Capt. R. L. Faris, Asst. Supt. Coast & Geodetic Survey, Washington, 
De C 


U. 8. Department of the Interior 
Geological Survey: 
George Otis Smith, Director, 2137 Bancroft Place, Washington, D. ©. 
Hiram D. McCaskey, Geologist 
Harry D. McGlashan, Hydraulic Engineer, U. 8. Custom House, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
George R. Davis, Geographer, Sacramento, Calif. 
Bureau of Mines: 
Frederick G. Cottrell, Chief Chemist, U. S. Custom House, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
William A. Williams, Chief Petroleum Technologist 
Herbert M. Wilson, Engineer 
Reclamation Service: 
David C. Henny, 1006 Spalding Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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U. S. Treasury Department (Office of Supervising Architect) 

Luther EK, Jenner, Inspector, 403 P. O. Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
U. S. War Department 

Lt. Col. Thos. H. Rees, New Custom House, San Francisco 
U. S. Navy Department 

Rear Admiral W. L. Capps, Navy Dept., Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Governments 
Barcelona, Spain 
Common Council of Barcelona 
Dr. Ing. Ralph Campalans, 18 Ronda Universitat, Barcelona 
Litre. Sr. D. Jose de Lasarte, Prof. at ‘‘ Engineers School’’, Barcelona 


Canada 
Department of the Interior 
J. B. Challies, Supt. Dominion Water Power Branch, Ottawa, Canada 
E. F. Drake, Supt. of Irrigation, Ottawa 
F. H. Peters, Commissioner of Irrigation, Calgary 


Cuba 
J.B. Villalon y Sanchez, Secretary of Public Works, Havana 


China 


Vice-Admiral Wei-Han, Chief Naval Constructor, Peking 
CO. S. Chen, Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, Peking 
Chi-Yi Yen, Northwestern Council of Tientsin 

K. C. Li, Hunan Mining Board 

Y. C. Kuang, Ministry of Agri. and Commerce, Peking 


France 
Major Jean de Pulligny, Paris 


Guatemala 


Ing. Don Fernando Cruz, Guatemala City 


Japan 
Elect. Exploitation Bureau of the Ministry of Communications 
S. Mayehara, Tokyo 


Imperial Japanese Navy 
Admiral M. Kondo, Insp.-Gen. of Naval Construction, Ministry of 
Marine, Tokyo 
Imperial Bureau of Mines 
Takeshi Hirabayashi, Geologist, Tokyo 


The Netherlands 


Baron W. Forstner van Dambenoy, 1120 Stanyan St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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Nicaragua 
Sefior Don Alejandro Cantén, Consul Gen’! in California, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
Sweden 
Richard Bernstrom, Comm. Gen’l to the Exposition, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
Switzerland 
Prof. Arthur Rohn, Federal Polytechnic School, Ziirich 


American Societies 


American Association of Refrigeration, Chicago, Il. 
J. F. Nickerson, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
Will P. Stevens, Pres. Will P. Stevens Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Theo. O. Vilter, Pres. Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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IDI Ele, COR se sl ire tan ee nee Salt Lake City, Utah 
TDI (Gi AAV ge lao ee eS eS San Francisco, Calif. 
TOIOTOSS INES ean soe ae eetic ay ret sacs a eet ee Los Altos, Calif. 
ID RIM rand. COPS, 1D eka =e Nae oe en nee Ae San Francisco, Calif. 
TDIaGGS, TATE OU 1S 5 ae le a eee ee eee ne ene eee nN Seattle, Wash. 
IDGTEN ES NAG, PENG: ease ees eee Re ee ee San Francisco, Calf. 
BIIVione ryan) Pate Nee EN earn a ee er acces chet! San Francisco, Calif. 
IDAIOL, Niles (Sia ack one eee nn es Ran en enna cece IenE San Francisco, Calif. 
TOES TRTEORS AAO OMNES RUS Ee — ae ae een eee ee ae New York, N. Y. 
IEXOTAIGERELS ATR LDS: SER See Ss ee oe ea Ea tee eee RSME San Francisco, Calif. 
MDT ITU SAY, ee ee cree anne ence cb saa cece aw sen esa oan ene a ewan McGill, Ney. 
DYED aN AY, TBYeNa 7 “1D 4 Secon ate See amen eS ee eet rE San Francisco, Calif. 
RIDE CELAOPRA Cy AiR Oe ee eS on. en ass whe panasuondncsdospaasacariedsnamactonusescose New York, N. Y. 
ARO) CH HED eee VAN SU ON fac cect eke cae ance cncen tot ney pcaan ance encore neste eieo San Francisco, Calif. 
IDV OUD LMS ha. chee hess eeec ei sn R ee anE Eanes as eA Dn e SASNers aSee San Francisco, Calif. 
VO EEREEINGL NY LE acess ee cece enn ee Be iistsetess Stanford University, Calif. 
MD) THE) Cpe OVS Vat 2 cans seers donna de voce weaned e~eet Fada ae-casvesavauenuabctes fee Los Angeles, Calif. 
AD) atrcs rep Ug Clive TG eevee ce acest ees snp 2x once one -excrne <a dcans<oacenarowapstenarewecsctter== Berkeley, Calif. 
sD) Ue TV CTU YAN VICILES) <<: £22c-.2ace=cocneseocncntvene on =caate ce ee sarencermmee nO New York, N. Y. 
HDD CInUCce ewe ee nO CL WAN ater a cut oxtcnte von as dave<ncosss~oosssrcadee-ceduseaceoeeaase o> San Francisco, Calif. 
MD ray abe LUO CUE ellaver se. 2nace-tse-eae-cns-a-aer-a2eeeensdarqnnsenesszacecenee=se San Francisco, Calif. 
HOD) Tse ty Horace eee nce ce Saat ntacnao=~ acuta saeeeaes <waxsesedacseussctecssn= Berkeley, Calif. 
BIS ATs COM gam Ce eA SMEs ae Se ceo on cudesy over ect aqeceseeatre are -casende==- conc ectseeaaescas- Goldfield, Nev. 
UDDIsy/ OG Tit al Veg aera cee eee coc rae cer esne# he ene ee eenee-ecacreernet carer ensuaduansecenn- Berkeley, Calif. 
Teveiotiy, 18, [De Seer eer coceeesecener crea or eracrar enero ecacer paereerece eee soar Sacramento, Calif. 
TRRySIOs, Silly? UN. coeeeeceeeeeiceneer serene ner Eee Beco epep nase err one Soares Kellogg, Ida. 


THESRIOOGl, TONNE Shy Aeecteee pcre ceeee ect en: gene cee eeeceme one eneoec ner San Francisco, Calif, 
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Baton, Burdick ......2..--------:-cecscecenseteeceeenenenencecrasorsseesereennersen Los Angeles, Calif. 
TRUSTY Cae ac kok wean as ben ce oe ae eee eee eee eee waren San Francisco, Calif. 
ae T0021 ee De Pn PB a ee Perera eae Big Pine, Calif. 
Hiatom, Gi Mi ce.c---csceccnenceenencecncecetenenac cnet eeece necenenmntasicatecemeececseeeeearnas Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Havenson, Hl. Nis ccescs---2cccencescneceeceeccece etc nec en eececeerenrceenercnenanensenasvecercns Gary, W. Va. 
TBO Gert INS Ui Vip) eres eee eeeeen ere Sete mere ee pnracre errno esa San Francisco, Calif. 
Wlekiart; Sirs, Woe WR. .2esc-nnceccaccetece cee stce cone ce acer o oe ocean ere a ncaa Palo Alto, Calif. 
FLO dy, A. Si. -cscscss-e-nencsccneceececeeecseesnseeccenceeensanemcececssanasennmencanasceeeecsacs Berkeley, Calif. 
UG pucker, als oath bate meter are mee Dea nee eee gna ore San Francisco, Calif. 
Egbert, Warren -...--------------2---cececececece cece nese cece etecetenne San Francisco, Calif. 
CEs erry Neer rc New. York, N. Y. 
TPSUDNRortets, Ace lorena EL, fae ee nee New York;-N. Y. 
TPSVIG cysts Cora Ete ee =e ee ere ae ee ae ee San Francisco, Calif. 
IPs (Se pe ee ee Washington, D. C. 
TRUM LOR WES iy Ges, WS eho 5 cocc cmc zee eects ats saeco yo eee aoe Los Angeles, Calif. 
Than eae) A eee ae cece Tueson, Ariz. 
Gee Vem Ieype SORTA CAS ee eee Berkeley, Calif. 
CEEN TSE sell WU le 2c cee pee ee ee ena Hinsdale, Ill. 
vere Eg Ts aac ae ra Ventura, Calif. 
Baris bye icy see Bac es a ee Washington, D. C. 
TSI ys, Wi TEL, 2 ous ce ae cece eee ee cee el ce re Chieago, Ill. 
Harris, Taivanig stm uy ee et aes nae eee een See occ eee New York, N. Y. 
ARS all ee a gener eR eee Bae Ree eee ee due eee ec Los Angeles, Calif. 
immer, « Jobin 3 oe ge oe) ace ce aen sheen ae eae ree Washington, D. C. 
IWS Jot) AG yin, 26 2 cease a eae se eee ee ene Palo Alto, Calif. 
TRAST, SI ap Big pete Be See a ret So are eee ee ee Spokane, Wash. 
SEMI IT E I) Wise, 22 2: noc cas Gee ee 5 Re rete eee cee San Franciseo, Calif. 
Biitiz Gremalld Gemelli Ge sooo. sear ace ate Be Los Angeles, Calif. 
HB sea Amoi Gl SIE A eo Oe eee ee ee San Francisco, Calf. 
OP Me MOA y Meee TR 2 oR aces ok tcc See ee cer oc cee CeCe Kelvin, Ariz. 
AERO OW Wie yh gc Sopot ee aes ee ee ee cee oe Oakland, Calif. 
MOT Som, pL Us ene eis See. ko os re cee ce ee Waltham, Mass. 
HELO OER Art MES S ci Sse cc ee oe eee rr ne Grass Valley, Calif. 
Ho Obes Aur tin SL Gr Wil. -2. Sei ot ree eee ae ee ee en Grass Valley, Calif. 
HSOOUES St, SHNAMCIS) Six joc ceeecece ese eee eee eee eee aoe Berkeley, Calif. 
BE OT Gli wL) e  c 8 OS ee San Francisco, Calif. 
TGC Fela) Le eee ee oD RE SO ea et a San Francisco, Calif. 
PRIOMMOB EGS a AN Ge a8. c cosc ca. coe eR re Ce Maurer, N. J. 
ROMS CYTE VV UM Sos eo 5, Ee ce San Francisco, Calif. 
SNOUT iy, BB AM OT 8 aepce conan eee eee Se ee cg so eset San Francisco, Calif. 
TE TRETSIGi {Cab i @ amen gas Ree nme Ae era Re aS OE Seco cct ne! Grafton, Calif. 
REET GUT MLCT OO) TPS |e Bas sc See ee eee cae Sy ea San Franciseo, Calif. 
ARireemmamew) OL IR, oss cove ce tee ete tet cet ee a ee a Providenee, R. I. 
iors teatime Walter aN cscs. cecteokeneeneecasat pe. Sone ence eee Oakland, Calif. 
TENET S OUUMEMRED 5 acc ace nce RR Roe San Francisco, Calif. 


TEU GIe SME. 2265: 3282528 a sos oc eae canner ae a Oakland, Calif. 
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JO URIS” Ue SOS oo 5 oo ee er ee ees 2 Seattle, Wash. 
Te UN es LESS VG eee en re New York, N. Y. 
Seay a yeh ARI LYE eae ee occu acbnavcdensthaxeentevarsstues’ Berkeley, Calif. 
(Grae Om gan My aT GOO Carre ce eo el Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gy core ame NN) OjUN'7 OMNES ee ate canes, eR ee a NS Honolulu, T. H. 
(Cain « 1PIRUTIIEN ENS) NAVE Me, oa et ce ee PS Chicago, Ill. 
CCI POP EVAN Papen ee aa ee ttc Sek Sat seb de shbdasbibacccaees San Francisco, Calif. 
(GEIS. AON A Se eee ee Berkeley, Calif. 
OG ety srs CARRE en Or ie aR a kee bse So. Pasadena, Calif, 
Mneeolninghins Ca NUS Ears Oe os en San Francisco, Calif. 
(CGS (Ci GiG) 18 IRIN ane gee eRe een Oakland, Calif. 
ROBY ee Trip va Ree ee ee ee ed eked ae Helena, Mont. 
(TQS UCT mm EMITS sit ast we eee ae Cat ed ee San Francisco, Calif. 
CAV ORGIN, INGE ha Et eas ee eet a San Francisco, Calif. 
CHG CEMIVERESS To (0 Ce (ea ese ae eee Lake Charles, La. 
(CHIDO. 22M SON CN EA 2a en Sen re ee ee ee Se Manila, P. I. 
CGaatieaniting LEM OYENE © Se a nee cae eo Sacramento, Calif. 
(GUC ISI, UCC) Sie eee i nee ey Cree ee Rochester, N. Y. 
Grae thialls sGieor Ses W neei aceasta Beatie irenlehin ite Balboa Heights, C. Z. 
(Giolla oan aim we Nay EN Tate eli ag ee oe eS ae a ES New York, N. Y. 
Co iahitra-arana Os CENT ee hea Se rs Berkeley, Calif. 
OCIS PORTE oo AN AUS GRINDER ne Se eer eer eee ERE Se Helena, Mont. 
(GOQB le Nes, TCIMENS NUS TE see een cxteet tae erie i es citar ae anes ee Butte, Mont. 
(CTE Ss IZ a eee Rae Rae a eta ee Corvallis, Ore. 
(Gaya ib Je a EEE S| Reet eet oe Be oe eee ee: San Francisco, Calif. 
Greats TOTO DL (CE Ec ae eer See ee reine Se Sep) ore ta rege ere re Dayton, Ohio 
(GAMA, IORI CIE 1S), a are ose rete ete Bear eee oan LURE SUR OPES ee See eee ea Stent, Calif. 
Gases Vy. Ce Aaa ee ae ee oe ee Re Re nN Oi en nee Cambridge, Mass. 
(Cueaiyc o TB URGING] 8 ENaR oe sei lowe eee pee Sante Waar einer ie ceMNR EE a Ea Palo Alto, Calif. 
(Ca Nye tke AN Ge ie aan el aia pee hat aes ea eepgae ea Cnn cater San Francisco, Calif. 
(SBME ain. INAS (Eo Kl ce: SIAN [eee eee as tere ee oe ae Ree ene anne ORS Samir Berkeley, Calif. 
(GEREOu JEL, 9 18) Bh ie eatiase soe aA rte SRR nEs no > nee ee noe See eEE 8 Los Angeles, Calif. 
(CONSE Wa IEE A) oa 5 a en an eee soe OED ea New York, N. Y. 
(Gory Teh ME NSU CN ULG BU Se ee ace ne on Foci SA a ce EE ON Manteca, Calif. 
(Crreisminal,. "Jeg bI, Ie [eae Sas ace Seca ania Rees Nee aSBe nea kee Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 
(CNEIEN GONG L  TNeS a (i> cr Ser ee wae aS ee ee nee ce San Francisco, Calif. 
(Ginko Ke Lo 1S Way occ Fee eee ene oe ee ie ma EE te PRS ona Berkeley, Calif. 
(CHE IOUT, Te lS eer een nae Renee sney ca mean San Francisco, Calif. 
(Greats lacy pan (Cameos: eens oe Sone Sees os nc aa-cose dee teabecarezarstcorscnesd San Francisco, Calif. 
(Cirqramy Alle IRC ESL kc eemte ete ar ae 5? cn ene eee ee Denver, Colo. 
(Gavi SiS, TRG AG Ae ae eee mse eee Be ee Bingham Canyon, Utah 
(GiOGUSTNS, GLCTGk ot Ries =e eterna Renan ePRte ta en tone ee Bingham Canyon, Utah 
CGfeiniay, “Cline icuye ING eesti aie kre = cera ee eee ee ae San Francisco, Calif. 
TeleI@ ae, SSM p ooo ence eae ee meee eet ee scene E ee ener ee oe neeees New York, N. Y. 


Tei, TQCRa eu) VBS a8 Race een cet pce cere can eee ese po San Francisco, Calif. 
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Hach], Harry Ly .....-.--ec-scecscnsnssneecsesecsneecseeecsnnenennccsnssasesees San Francisco, Calif. 
Hall, FL. Hy un..-.ssnscseceeoseeensosensossnenscesentnsecsaneatececeensnesscsanens San Francisco, Calif. 
Hall, HH. Y. ....--.s2snscoscssenevsessonscsestanenensesennensnsennsnensensnsnnsnsesecs San Francisco, Calif. 
Halloran, A. TH. ...--..-:-cssecsscseeecssrsosesenenensestsensnsenensnennaneneesees San Francisco, Calif. 
Halsey, Milo C. ....--se--sc-sscssscsscenseseetecssenencne ceseressceensnsaseseees So. Pasadena, Calif. 
Ham, P.M, ...---..---ssccecscscscecscessesesnecsnsecesecesesecseeeecsnracnerccnsens San Francisco, Calif. 
Hamilton, TH. TH. «......-..:--cc-cscccsessersceesnenseseseseseneneneeenanceenenensnss Port Norfolk, Va. 
Hammatt, Wim. C. ...---.-.s-s-s-csceesceesentecetesetacensnseseeceneenceneens San Francisco, Calif. 
Hanique, Jules Hy ........--:1-:--cs-cecececeeecserseceeesneccenesetseenececenenecsneneness Oakland, Calif. 
Hanks, Abbot A. -..-.---:----:-c-cececcsecececeeeeceeneneceneceseeneeeennenesees San Francisco, Calif. 
Hanscom, W. W.| ..-.------:-:-cs-s-eccsececceereccecesesseneceenceneecesenssenecs San Francisco, Calif. . 
Harding, S. Ty ....-.---.-sec-cesecsceceeecseceseecseesccesecceneenenseneneeeseseenenansesans Berkeley, Calif. 
Hardison, Allen C, .........--.-s--c--c-csecsecsccensssceceeseeneneeneeaeennecesees Santa Paula, Calif. 
Harley, HE. B.. «.....-.-.---csccecscscseeeeeesececeeeensenscsnecenensseenensncsnscsceceesas Woodland, Calif. 
Valehanieny, dhe, 1X, 1 1G ere ree ete ose San Francisco, Calif. 
IVa eis Js) Bat eeeccececesescesessexcerencanseeenedeeeeremaaee aaman= enw sewer as -onnemmceaeree Stoddard, Ariz. 
DeVere SPAM OT; lita tececescvesernce son sesnen eat eestor tees maaan semen= arora San Francisco, Calif. 
labyamiy (bezels So UM, oy vee erratic Sensor ceases Oakland, Calif. 
Teleweoi, 2S Boke eereeeeceeprerte reece pace acccc orion econ eee Se San Francisco, Calif. 
TET UT GT GSS sired 1100. CS ates cates teceaceseec sete sane meec enna ere ee eee Springfield, Vt. 
Tefiaig cell aa 11 Orne g ley acess tenets cocees vones mace steer eee cement externas te are ee eae Ithaca, N. Y. 
TET SW e7O.0 Cl ED ea Trey ices tease seas hse ate ees teaee eae meee ne ae Los Angeles, Calif. 
ABenipy Kat Se Gr Os ws VV ot cere ce ec cs cae ce see ao eee see cree eae eee Tucson, Ariz. 
Leni ys, eli Wary Ss eee soot seve st ce ence se nnn oe cneetene ere erence arene Fort Worth, Tex. 
Dawley RS eee eezs ote eck cen ce oak ace ec eee Oman decor emneee nos Emeryville, Calif. 
TELA wil @ yah icp Wiss tes otk ste osu cenconsetacs oan ecett arene Ses eceenc oc cece cneabemesoneed San Franciseo, Calif. 
Hiaiys; ola Cott C6. we: casec ieee s ee ctaata we cee eee ee seseeee nse ocean San Francisco, Calif. 
fe IE W-{eN aa se | (2 0 ean en eC oe Re Er Te we eee es Sc New York, N. Y. 
Efe dig ea i Geo estate «co evinces ieceaetas cree sec enact noe ee eee meee Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hliedees Samuel al. 2 oscccse ect cn see core ares ence ecient Seattle, Wash. 
Henderson. Plerm grins y eee scat cescccases aera ee Berkeley, Calif. 
PV ONMOT SOR LI is 1 Eis cscacxsaseksCacccoceteteven cece oceee. Coee ence eevee eae osc Denver, Colo. 
TBIGVO MAKES (0) hye Waa tee Ala ieee eer es oo nee ee ae epee Frisco, Utah 
IVOMOS; A OUIS Gee oct as sxcu nec ee eee San Francisco, Calif. 
Je Veyo) ovina), Valo lie J gee coer eRe ue a SOR OS ee San Franciseo, Calif. 
1 BUG ye) 01a ei AD red Sy peers eRe eR oA eM ore ee ne ae! Oakland, Calif. 
Tere TMA Tw LO CLOTIC Kom), mre cceesevesecceneeereeencantennaseeee eee nue” San Francisco, Calif. 
IBKCHROVD AEs NIUE, Papen eMOMERI CRRRSMRE Soaks TR ee Palo Alto, Calif. 
UELUCSTSISp, LY NY Ue i ee EO me ON hace Bishop, Calif. 
IBLCRED, oc JiNOS she Ruppia tines eee 8 ss Ge nee ee San Francisco, Calif. 
ROO UUme ORT: ERs. cacecosss-tsccce aes bcase ae eeeheeereeenenemeerecncasence tee eee nae Schenectady, N. Y. 
REL Ovy A) VALU SMES CUT. Oo 5, cb sees tees cont next oee cnc cee eeee ree Maremma nc eeseee nee San Francisco, Calif. 
JS TDK) O00 oN agen toe re yoy ee ar ae San Francisco, Calif. 
UETUTIT OR MNBL CE W iat ie) 6: satsceccaeccccsucaencseeee eed ca ot Memeo ease Sass eC eeUaEEEE Roos a Dallas, Ore. 
KETO GO Sem WIR hs) w--=--<.<csccowesueceteccaoes fda shcuwseanesncbrueteacete eran ee San Francisco, Calif. 
Taig. Vevince 1s arn ores a eS oe San Francisco, Calif. 


BEKO, Gt, “Sy, cx Seen ee ee RE ote Rees Aner NER RNeTSS Cen on rec Berkeley, Calif. 
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PEL OUM PMC Oa MOMs ayer te so el Sausalito, Calif. 
TBIoikcoy walle), CON ales ABB 5 Me es eee ne ae San Francisco, Calif. 
TAL@IIR YS ASICS TBs, Ecce ase nee ea ee San Francisco, Calif. 
TSIOVUVAG YS SURG eee 5c a Berkeley, Calif. 
VSIO Me. MCL, LER foe) 2c oe ee ee ee Stockton, Calif. 
TRUK SL, LDU rae a pe oe ee a San Francisco, Calif. 
LENCO Um VN MID Ose sete Ren cece vo cecc cease tee cee cote aca can csadneusbuscaccsucssucece San Francisco, Calif. 
TBIOVONCH AS. (Cr 1 RIE 6) KO Da gst me ree a Los Angeles, Calif. 
AERO OUND EU Ona SMMEPEE ocr caste cana acter e eoecbea Srosetete one nde der c ecansadiecd Santa Ana, Calif. 
JEUON EOL TBUCNan A ISS, x eae ee gee San Francisco, Calif. 
ASTON, dhe INMTe. ok eee nyse te Eo ee RS Houston, Tex. 
ISESU Gl) CE TS Ey accent eee re ean nee Berkeley, Calif. 
Tiilyay O| Svehla) LENS OSI ce ea eee Washington, D. C. 
PSPUAE NWS 1 dee cee rea el en San Francisco, Calif. 
JBL BESO gala ~ EHO] SYST 3: \ ep ereeee nee tea aa one NA eS San Francisco, Calif, 
HRePUiiibseh Cc Men VL EDO eee Se aoe scat cee cat eetc se cdene sect ovcadcnstesobecxesceseoseaios New York, N. Y. 
Jeo I SMUPECENIE): 5p = Amen are er maee URE Sika ROR ERE eee mS Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jala, NLGVRE ra "1D, "yada a Aenea ee nen ie ee nee oe enone San Francisco, Calif. 
AbslfuuTa GONG MOB ANS 2 2c xeenoxaeeco cn ctanSycncesnvecedssansiesed<teepsatesneacetetoes San Francisco, Calif. 
PLUG Cl te ON) Ace che Pere eee co it acne nn de cnn sietusacaeates nits coo Chicago, Ill. 
LST CER ONUIE, 318 FSS HS 6 esac ene ae te i EC Re oe Mono Lake, Calif. 
MESUENTes) UI tome NN UMM nV te = cect easel cane nn wot keeceeozivnascnore-pcthenteeeheeeeetneh Los Angeles, Calif. 
HELI TES te eG OnE ne Pek nso co tweed ces naatectovncsunnocnescsccasnecutcecasassaceas San Francisco, Calif. 
JE LONOIMUTARSKO SO, UCAS), Oa LS eee le one Cs ce eee eRe Mena Rarer mer AES San Francisco, Calif. 
TEU U VANE ASSO) a Gl Dn gk OA eetesatl eee = Sener ne nenes Er ee AONE meee ian eam San Francisco, Calif. 
AfeATUNG © Walgns Ott pee ope, Please ee oscar cae sees seve adn casduapteedvavesseavsersasdacectsuse New York, N. Y. 
TREO. (OVP (Call bai ay ge ie aero oe eae ae nen Sen eS On Berkeley, Calif. 
INIT, IMIDE See atten cores acenehen ce pores ene Sr eceesceo gE paeeeerceeeerusce cece Cambria, Calif. 
COE OOS ere al ie OE Pe geet ssa et sae cn ecse x vac netnn -PSadnageveewensn 2 sceattuauseaste Houston, Tex. 
SNC CG OMS TG Zig Rete ease os cao 8 eon ce den Bap noice nnnsnndsnecesaseseee New York, N. Y. 
Tau Tha SCON IC) PEE ape Soe Sa ieee See Beene iy a oie PP SP INP ere San Francisco, Calif. 
ASTI, JENTCURIRDTLO NG) ec ee Reso oe ee oe er eee eRe ee Berkeley, Calif. 
RETIRE NE, ADHD VS, er Scere Aone eee ee Bon ee aera ner rer oe San Francisco, Calif. 
BI CeoIa AWN TSIEN YSN 6, ee ae eae es Src eee Oe Washington, D. C. 
PVA MING GUC Ac) irene cree cette cen a ceadcndansacahencescenduenae-caeeecantaea- oar New York, N. Y. 
Dighninevonns NS IN” eopercendncee-eaeear tree bree eer ec eeeer et eee Baeremr coor San Francisco, Calif. 
AOWMIS OM pbx. ya cererereecce. cence deca c'eeneess<ceederne=uczasaesa-Ceeentnenaesransocs= Milwaukee, Wis. 
Aalllynaesa, Ue. VEG caecenzcereeeeeroecerere perBac OS cece es tere eat tne San Francisco, Calif. 
ANGaa EY, LOG heal CS See ore eee nacre erie error eee San Francisco, Calif. 
SOMOS ABE 122, — ach pepcane dete Bea-rectspoene Bence recoauceccacter aces Coe CLE Serer ae San Francisco, Calif. 
Sime EL (CBN NENG acca eect ecreree-ber coer rarrrricr terre eeercerereee Sacramento, Calif. 
Seis, IMSOI Bs Sree eececcceer ce becca CeO E Se San Francisco, Calif. 
(ict ie, SSIs wee LNG cee easeeceeer see eee cere oeccee cece ee ee cer rece ene neocon ee Los Angeles, Calif. 
UgaVelN ANG IOMONST 6 Soceetcate Miner eree steerer ecrcosceree canccerPRea rer eee San Francisco, Calif. 
IRGC RO yA As Fenet cece scan cscnqtenceqede2ecersnerenseraseenararoceasassesannnsnenas> San Francisco, Calif. 


ERCOTNIL OO Vai elet ele) csp ceeeorecacacaoncescaence-tereaceersucenna-acenaaraevacraneswoneod San Francisco, Calif. 
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Kennedy, J. Bu --2-2-22-----ceccccscececeeeeeeseeereceeenenecenenconerenesescecnansenecscenses Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Keemt, De Ji ceccccecestccseecinsceneneecceccecseecenensnte oeanezecenceeraceaccsncanenadapanananssFana Clinton, Mo. 
Kephart, OC. Do ..n..c-e-ccceeeeecececccecec eee ececeeenereccerececeseenemeencnnans San Francisco, Calif. 
Tevet OY We meee oa ee eee eee ene eee eee ear San Francisco, Calif. 
Kerr, Mark By <...-::...--sec-ceeceeeceesseneoecseeceeeeeensneserencscerecenececss San Francisco, Calif. 
NEGH0) oY) fey 5 eae eee ee ene eee reer are eee te Berkeley, Calif. 
TSG UN Sty care cer eee a re ocr acc eC New York, N. Y. 
DeGraU eeeiC FES ING Gacacn eee eee eet re eee orem conee een Pr aac New York, N. Y. 
TESTES rc) A re ec cae eee Grass Valley, Calif. 
Tena Cho IR co cessed k cee tencen eer rea can eaene oonee pare tee noes auc San Francisco, Calif. 
FESGrie [ons OVE OA Gea cs ee Oakland, Calif. 
TROD, 1S. Wy Cis, acetone ce na eee eee cereeca bee coacrecersneaacs San Francisco, Calif. 
ERGO ONL GZ ae aed OM A a sacra eee cee me ee eee a San Francisco, Calif. 
HESerpi © ox n0 EU 0 Ca CU eee San Francisco, Calif. 
TSG Ta yp Oe oe eR wae coe Pe oe ae me Sacramento, Calif. 
TRU: GOO. ee soon ccs suse ese en ee New York, N. Y. 
DWT Voge fey nl a2 80) (0 Lory ERR Oe DPEee omer ary eae eee entre =A San Francisco, Calif. 
Urge ates A Ce Bd Bt ee eer ES eee Been rN CEe ae Berkeley, Calif. 
Tuary dinters, a Merry As, 2 ee eo eo meen ee eee San Francisco, Calif. 
TasheriRa msc ell tS. <2 lee. 25 eee ee cree eee ee Evanston, Il. 
Warbhamare Maris elie px. onc maser ee ee Melones, Calif. 
DV BV AO MANO, W Gece Een oe cee ine es See are kee ee Pasadena, Calif. 
MawsonaeAm drew © giect cc. ces ek Ie eee eee ee Berkeley, Calif. 
TWh caiy GO rae ANS Ee op 2 2. SS sc eee en ee New York, N.Y. 
Ure be cles AMIS RIN fas 22 eo ee Denver, Colo. 
ebenta uma ves - oer sao acre en Portland, Ore. 
neh Conte we ai06s. Ne 2s c-2 Set A= 2 eee en ee cee ee Berkeley, Calif. 
MOGs y WAT tees Fo ca he 8 he SNe” LER Ne sees ce ae ee ee Nokomis, Ill. 
HU Sey 1, ©The SGN Bere nce Ses A res en Los Angeles, Calif. 
dere WHEY (pte Nene eeae ett erie Gt RA ect ean se Stanford University, Calif. 
We car Oygi3s a eee ee a rs er seh eee men eee San Francisco, Calif. 
Meonard) Henry i esc... 51 ae eee ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
IS Ley HN Pre A Seve. ee Stanford University, Calif. 
Wey Sm OS Gere, a a eI E San Francisco, Calif. 
thre czpe Av Op bY 23sec: 25 ot ee San Franciseo, Calif. 
Honcho sunray. Oye oo 2 Sa eee Milwaukee, Wis. 
BIS DELO OT, A oli. «coe cee cr | San Franciseo, Calif. 
JLSSISEEN, OS Eh nee ee ee ee SepAiic none oecke aenaeeh Schenectady, N. Y. 
ATEN sy Cl smn. 25. ES treason Chicago, Ill. 
Prope emis Wis 232252 Sec cek st cto eee Los Altos, Calif. 
MPrommalyeum Oaispe lls EDS P35 ts <2 e- onan a ee Berkeley, Calif. 
NEO GZ MOOSE DIN? Ve exe ceassczt Se x enna San Pedro, Calif. 
MBO MG terse EY oe ccxac. 3. uugeuiee te ateeaeetes ec to Chicago, T1. 
TRU OTOymmelchy 2.8: Sse sou5 ccc). eee ees eee SS Lansford, Pa. 
IB ULy.d)5 123. Reo Ss 9 eee CRE San Francisco, Calif. 


Wb ee mRMG OMAN Coco, ntsc eS Oe eee Portland, Ore. 
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Hiya atime lve. n Cle hymns ere le eh ee ete | art ae Salt Lake City, Utah 
ETE TIT VP ENS re eb nce UE S R choc os at a ats POOLE Vallejo, Calif. 
{ASSO SID) Tn, ei Salt Lake City, Utah 
BVEUC Chae OT me Le oimaee eee oe ast a I ie New York, N. Y. 
IMIG URIS: TOE Ge So eee eee pee a San Francisco, Calif. 
BVI Orupmel OC cami empstner serentas nents ets ie er cc Berkeley, Calif. 
INURONON 7, LLNOANDIS) gS act Scene eo eee a ee aa ee Juneau, Alaska 
WUE CON, VN ND crn se ae oR Cee nce ce Se New York, N. Y. 
NOC MERC Tike Rete oe tree craree se ertna a een eee oe on ee ee nee Berkeley, Calif. 
BNI (Gil cis hr cut saa el ® RID) Weeeneeepee ceased eee es eee cee en Cee ke Berkeley, Calif. 
INC GORE CC NENG ce ce peter gece re aoe cee ee ee reed Portland, Ore. 
HUTTE (Cars 2000 TH Cru meena et Noe OBE cease css oeeeece San Francisco, Calif. 
BNI SC ony Ame Gr O MPP. Aenescrene nme CUES ae SS ooh 7h oy re a Mare Island, Calif. 
INTEGER INU Che esi Py age Se eC San Francisco, Calif. 
BR CoMESSGTIETID sy Za VICI Vi ce tere ae Palo Alto, Calif. 
INT CU GINS LC OHI GR cc te nec see ae Rae rene eS a Ae St. Augustine, Fla. 
A Reoleany shim Net Cae eee eee ene Le ee San Francisco, Calif. 
soy Tete stir am (1113'S Wien ese as ae Mec re a rves ce ene enc ete ee San Francisco, Calif. 
SI VECANMUT IPA Et fuk Or cesta econ NO mea ato see aoc sees ae San Jose, Calif. 
IMT ATC CNN 98 BS TCC te ge a a ea oe San Jose, Calif. 
ISLC DES ONL Ce ce er te ar ee Ra San Francisco, Calif. 
BST rrallc yeaa nvdicl 10 Gl eee se oes eee Ne eet to en ee ens ee Steen gear Chicago, Il. 
NITEATG ORE WAT SOLO Te eetense ance Soca Sos, ote ateetas Sees teee eae San Francisco, Calif. 
Ne Leap LEN A eae rr a Se a ae Oakland, Calif. 
IIR PRL a eh TENE a eee ea PE cen San Francisco, Calif. 
IMT PaiTaT TRG CIS SEN ey oe Pees eS Soar a ceo ee San Francisco, Calif. 
INSITE RMT. UE UUN SSN NUS aes ae rece cme eee nae a Se Long Beach, Calif. 
BN ea eutaieny Call peti ape tay eens es See 2 OE US TES eer oce a ea eceae eee Reecancs Cleveland, Ohio 
DUI Ea SL A Gp reece cee ee eee a ea ee ar een San Francisco, Calif. 
Nea COU BF eee ee Rea ona ee Palo Alto, Calif. 
NG Teags RGN AUG KO} ULE Ee seer earner ee ne ae eee eee Stanford University, Calif. 
BVI SO Tae ioe Ds ete erere ee eee EN Sete Soo ccnscenccaxzcncewthen=oseccsayss Los Angeles, Calif. 
DNC N IS Gia cb OVO 6 Bi se ne PPR ch ARRAN RERIRDA:, AURA ID Palo Alto, Calif. 
HV Fea ClPpmmt ius OC) Cline een tet eesene seas tins stastees o secnscecea te Py Sede eee seanee Berkeley, Calif. 
TQ RS), INNS ABE Ss ra Sp ms a Re eer eae San Francisco, Calif. 
WEINER DNR IB ic Jey ate censor aoa nee See eae peep EE Be areeERY oz PRE oe eee New York, N. Y. 
HV Team Vem Scant Les tity eae see een ee eee sec ten ons hacteehe tes tect Pewter ce tect newesetcen Berkeley, Calif. 
IAS LG GY fa ec met Pe eT ERE St SEEPS Schenectady, N. Y. 
WIV ernie nN Ona cpa eee erate cence 228 cer nna cna ceeat eee =ca scan noes ansehen ene Kauai, T. H. 
IN TG) RGENG ol Uae Repeats roe eer eer Peers np San Francisco, Calif. 
IMRSTHOCOMUGL Aa DTS eke ee eee seer eeepc ee eh San Francisco, Calif. 
Beh TUS gC 1 ne ep ae REE San Francisco, Calif, 
IMIG ily, MENTING Chace caer eer ee tee ent aero eae nee New York, N. Y. 
Metcalf, Leonard -....----2----------s-------cecereee tienen cece eee ete cctceeetecetenscnesees Boston, Mass. 
BV Iocan Oem demic ss are e aces eer onsen cen ecee tan: eetaeeoresensarnoLarcscsscsazeaeoscrase Kennett, Calif. 
NUD se eRe DONS ce asst enaee nce acccetecticrnnermmsananenranegia San Francisco, Calif. 
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Mitke, Chas, A. -..1...---cccosccrscesssserenernsensssnensencenenivensnosnennsnmannrascasensaicese Bisbee, Ariz. 
Modjeski, Ralph .....-..--------iecssssceseceecsssensesssesssecsnssnenecsnsennasczanenes New York, N. Y. 
Moen, Leclanch6é ........-----n-c-ssssececceeseereseeeesesenenessesecnsenensnnencatennens New York, N. Y. 
Monges, R. Py. «..-----sscescescecesneseersenensenensessnsecsnsanecacasnnsnsncencaecsastnscstne Portland, Ore. 
Monroe, R. A. -....-- Se es ec eae a oi ee eae ace eee San Francisco, Calif. 
Moran, Robert B.. -....--.-----s-c-ce--ce-cceceeecececetceceneecesescanenennens San Francisco, Calif. 
Morley, W. S.. ..----.-secsscscsceescssessscsenenensnstaseseennsesesasnsnnecnanansaracnnrnes Berkeley, Calif. 
Morrin, Thos, ....:..-.-------c---ceeeeeeeceecceceeeneeteeceeesesetsenenenecasnenanen San Francisco, Calif. 
Morris, FP. Ly. ....-...---------cececeseeceeeneesceceseeceneceeecesesnenenananaenanenes San Francisco, Calif. 
Morris, S. By ...-.-.------s-cececseecceeccenececereseeccsneneccscesecseensnnnsnsnsasanencenes Pasadena, Calif. 
Moulthrop, B. Ly. ...--.-.----:-:s--c-cesecececeeseececseecerenesneneesnseneecontes San Francisco, Calif. 
Mower, H. C. -.....-.---see-ccccescecceseeececeeeseseenennensrecsnenesesasnenenessseenenaencnes Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Mudd, S. W. -2.-.-------cscscceecseeececceeccseseeeceneneccnnnarsnsenennnnssnseenenerenen Los Angeles, Calif. 
Muhs, Frederick B.. .......----.-:-s-s-cscesecsceesececeecsneneneeneenenseceanse San Francisco, Calif. 
Murphy, (Pred) 1, 2.<2-...2c-.-s2-reessescoeteneercensecsnnseeeenneencannae= W. New Brighton, N. Y. 
Myers, Romaine W. ....--..-.--e.--s-c-cececscsseceeenenessenseeccneecencnsnnncnnenennees Oakland, Calif. 
DEN Sy Obs erect ace ero eee Spec eee ceramic eaten eae cence cece Austin, Tex. 
INOUE ISENEN, ID sce ee cere sree edo conseccos acetone San Francisco, Calif. 
MINT ea UU TT pv ee pee sence ree cee one ree ee ee tes cease eee New York, N. Y. 
N(@ et eV Viet Ge gers te eee eae nee ones sie near ee ee eee eee Maxville, Mont. 
INS Ona) IDG ADS ees eee ere ere eee ee eee eee eee Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Newman) Hi vecsecee-=e= SURED IE he Bare 0 kth Ma PO 2 Los Angeles, Calif. 
MIN (iT eh TN Gyn O) ccc necerecn nce cece etc neatt na tye tee etme neca ee Bence meaner eereee Los Angeles, Calif. 
IN @ Walaa te) CLOG! s csc. cn cttas-coscereestasn-snce=nencaseeencascesoucrdeeawmred San Francisco, Calif. 
INT ckerg omy GeO. Ws, eecccc-c ces ccscenes anton seoenccenetereneeeeestnscheencaacuencsesed Sacramento, Calif. 
UNGGK OT SOU, elie Hts occten cesta ccna eet eeaneameneesotee tne ran teeeccevare teen este eeaene seas Chicago, Il. 
Nis bikcianis Woe 01 MLS! c..ctcedtetecesceet sk sane canen tee eeeest-ceceoeenceraeee San Francisco, Calif. 
HIN BUC yD SUR apleees ce cater cescee teceecncco ceca ueseee nateee orn ater ne ere San Francisco, Calif. 
INO Die payee Aree 8S oc sce nee Rea oe ete ae ce ee se Berkeley, Calif. 
INOM Ges MOLES Wee -c-aceecteccgecantccceavte sec eaeetece te eaget reeeee eee ences erence New Orleans, La. 
TNO TS cs Nee Se a re ro Scie onc eat Wilkes-Barré, Pa. 
UNFOIVES TVW 1s cseasecncre cerns! casa st eertenees eet icae ta teceee cee eeeeaen ener San Francisco, Calif. 
(PASS AIGTOG El Sigal DS cae ae a RP rere or cree erro eee ey ee Sears Bae Pioneer, Nev. 
(OYA SHETS LESH boa 6 [ieee ener Ton Ragen fh ahs na eR ee ee ott Dawson, N. M. 
OPUS Ey OG el By apenas ties IRR St ree eee eee San Francisco, Calif 
OgShawohness yw. 2 Mo oon... sccuccncc cere cern ceee eres eee San Francisco, Calif. 
Mallevngihi amen’. «ccc. sckcskc_acccecascasseeeeeeeeeeteren eae eee ee eee eee eee Oakland, Calif. 
(CERNTOGHD, 2S rN pr eicest eee RR RePNMRR Ce trae Ao ee eerie re Sacramento, Calif. 
OM Orme CUNY IL Diy 52 cence noc cz otro occ ne eee neem eee eer San Francisco, Calif. 
OV OC MBE ILO TAN ab acta ctsns once can scene seme eet oe eee Sacramento, Calif. 
OLS CTVMMUDUIUIS iets acc de 2sscnncs on-nneceascsucnsuaeee eeeter sence eee tere eer Philadelphia, Pa. 
Osh, nui ds cee Senet or ee et RRO ch San Francisco, Calif. 
OVOTOCE CIMINO MR Nis) nsccicnasctcocnasseccsuccsaceeseermere eens crake s sv erereet ee eee Dros Ni. ais 
OSV OTIS HME OMEN... << occens satsincncctuslst eames eesemersreecene ste eee are San Francisco, Calif. 
APP By ON Pal pI Ntemaenrs 9. == n30 sce cacos cn ncatsSuatance teeeeranesae sav ene eons prcooseeooson Los Angeles, Calif. 


Pet COs US wit UeMecee=: ---<2cqcevenacadoncreneuenteeeaestenenst needs cnaeeteaeeee nena Cleveland, Ohio 
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Lig eUTrIN Ole Cnet im © reg eeeec cement Sto s oa len Pe Be Se Denver, Colo. 
JEXUYSKODATS), (lay HIDE), See ee SPT San Francisco, Calif. 
HEFOSTS OTS mM Ver WHEL G Og, Gli esacesckececncceeeet etn esc aeteie ooh cae ccese na See Pasadena, Calif. 
Le-eaneinenko Vege. cho straVea Na eae ak eee i Ce San Francisco, Calif. 
TEATS ABP ell NY es eee en Upland, Calif. f 
HAUTLSTMCLEM EAU DOT bi Cay exe se teen oe seemed Goce eee escvssse cuca San Francisco, Calif, 
HES UT Vell Came mentee ee RE Aco occk cates ie clsguaszcena ina scedevegincte Los Angeles, Calif. 
Be ae I PRON ar oP cic hs cada aieean deindesece ccna ea Berkeley, Calif. 
PCBS Bihan IER INS cee ee ear ee Schenectady, N. Y. 
EEX (Er cL ONO sD race Nw rac ce cede cd vat aicatevectcneatgvaenceteos New York, N. Y. 
Teigyaeriaibenel Ui, SL See te eae eco San Francisco, Calif. 
HFS CUCM Gel emp lt ana ce hemes net cat u banca scudescsuccevats San Francisco, Calif. 
NOU TIC ORME UME VnGaee este ure cen ee tat de ee a lee ee a Erie, Pa. 
© LPAEEIAYGL, SUSMGRSCR ROU. Gor ot ge a noe New York, N. Y. 
JL PUNCSU OFS NY Eee a Re ee San Francisco, Calif. 
JE VeRIURG OS), NW S00, BIS 2 ete per Pe ee ee OR Pee AE Golden, Colo. 
IPHGVHEER CaN IE 5 nk err ee ee Wallingford, Conn. 
JE THOYE Ko] avin LS | nah fn aA ee ee Redwood City, Calif. 
"TERED NS yo NC i a Or ee Providence, R. I. 
BROIL Own m a CU Tae Nee ae ace oe eee nee ce ae act ue ce se cutet cece New Haven, Conn. 
HEC) OEM O TU Oo INSTT ace ee cera eh ns soa Sa sca Lansuiea goa caescasceee San Francisco, Calif. 
JED OS pac ALE, one nee ance ee Ce een San Francisco, Calif. 
PFES CISC Totem VUE AT Mic Ons Ae nes ee een enone oe een Bas meet o. ceuestnesnesecet San Francisco, Calif. 
TEXOISTEN hay (C18 S| A ee ee ee Ee ee Piedmont, Calif. 
TEROYSIS, NERC TOSS ORY SS Se hey San Francisco, Calif. 
HEMT ELV Ate LOO A VRP ce oo taaa wes ck 2 cces bone 25 asacecetetnencececaceosenousactocssoed San Francisco, Calif. 
A aT ee RPECOE Lite lio) ee eataee ce be ee gas aera Sea se uc, Sua Snssc'se su ubatuacesvaveren sect ceae Honolulu, T. H. 
ARS hr teas CNC Oe EINES: oa lagen eons Sects fet en pn sanntmatonienn ntteouese paneer ate Manila, P. I. 
RESTO el COURS We esere ace crte cee ct ccunecnat! evi accccesacedehoeecsnaeecanoteecoet San Francisco, Calif. 
ESAOY OLE T a, LENGE AA lO er Ae PEE mG, Berkeley, Calif. 
IDUGRAE ND VB UEi 5: keer ot eee te nee a ne PE EOE AE Berkeley, Calif. 
PEUTIC NOVELS ME Wy tec wt eate Sots esa taa nS anes siewenavensscasdcsaeeusteddeaendsas-antsaes New York, N. Y. 
VersisayO ke BIS Ae. oA Dee ce eek seme A eae ec Se Sea ee Seen A 2 Berkeley, Calif. 
PER etENS) OT IN WNW VA Sr SSE sere sct oats cee as coctvceasnacettsousscassnegeetcesiggacsed San Francisco, Calif. 
EU ANV TAR OS RNS UELEUE bool st fc stunensqceossennacstaaaeteaccousevesccasetieendse-aursenesttetrere=2e Oakland, Calif. 
VEIT) LIBVATSS) Ce cee teen tere Bee ECE BEER Ee or Pee sar case ae ee Palo Alto, Calif. 
ISeplainey. 1D. ty ee eee ccree teen pee oe ep Eee eee eee e eC ce Ashford, Wash. 
Teeeyel, MTN 6. UNG cence eeerer scene thee Hens encore er Pee oncooc Coc er eee cenSurececcmec Redding, Calif. 
Iva boil. (Cig IN ce ceceeteer nabs cee eee eer eh eer cee ceOec BeceroeL Por eee ree Re er eece em core Deschutes, Ore. 
TCO Cs PECAN Sie) eacacennerceecenecneceneecmeecenacaetseraeecendensraansvusnancrseaenees Los Angeles, Calif. 
EP resitta eat CU gid oem ee cettee gee ceeecete ranch anne nian ce acrereteeteadandes ct ede-tedn=-aesenemeacas Berkeley, Calif. 
TELS ne LELI (Cy meee iit ecto te enaa cae ereer nea stende=gaceateuancuaetaceeeceanuaes Schenectady, N. Y. 
AV UO.Cl CG © otter ce tet na so cnar sennetemacy eet nen et crarea Maser ecdaser desene sxeencLseckwaversa2 Berkeley, Calif. 
Rhodes, G. Vi --2---------eceeececeesesecseeeseecesesenecesnenesnserecseeseceseensees San Francisco, Calif. 
Todt aye Nae ance-ceeasesnnececanteces foeae7eeenendezcaeaeranrnendaaennnw-Hseaes San Francisco, Calif. 


Rice, Calvin W. .......-.-.-c..c--secseeccececncerseeerenesssscseecsnsesssscenenaeneneceare New York, N. Y. 
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Bice; Geos Sh cacesesccsetcenecncneszciere ates epee mene enermme anes ane Aamteremrrncn aaron Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richards, Jn Wl -ccccccteece--ceennercecsessseeetseenecenenecanasdenceessnerasenaremnis So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Richardson, Clifford .....-..------------c-------ecececccceceeseseenseeee nee ceneccaeses New York, N. Y. 
Richardson, W. V.. ---------------c-csc--secsrsccecescceecececeseseccscnennencenenececccenes Oakland, Calif. 
Rickard, T. A. -..-.2..---c-:----cec-c-cseeesscacesenenccccscenenceseccestns ....San Francisco, Calif. 
Ricketts, Mi, Ds Scere aca New York, N. Y. 
Riffle, Franklin —.......-.--------------------cceecececcecceeeeeceseeeonens San Francisco, Calif. 
Robb, Geo. CO. ....-----c-ac--ecenccececceeceeereceneneeceteccecenencececaeeneasens San Francisco, Calif 
Roberts, J. C. 2.iteceecceccsencccecceecceceetecsten tee cospemmececensensne sean ee ch aaeanesmancear Denver, Colo 
Biober ta OMAN OR a sce ccn canara clare tear eee satile, Wash. 
Rooblimsorny, Da 22sec ca ncn cannes eee Schenectady, N. Y. 
150) of sky 1 hat Ns nea eee ee ee ee Berkeley, elif. 
TRO OM, Ih, YOR ceceeenceereeeeree Atascadero, Clif. 
Rodegerdts, Chris. A. ....-..-------------s-c-ees-eeeceneseeeeeeeeeecceseee San Francisco, Calif. 
Tearslagerash, ANUS UG) conc cence eens cc nner ecco ee ecco cr orate sec Sawtelle, Calif. 
SEO OTS sms Chive Ta Ape see ecm San Francis«o, Calif. 
Jivolllloniie,, Ul ME peeNO A ceceennew ene ec Pee see ee cee ee eee eee Long Beach, Calif. 
Tormmmve ee WW arma © Se eee see cee soca eo ce coerce arate eae Philedelphia, Pa. 
NEGO Seta i au Ga Na neo San Francisco, Cal*f.° 
ROSE WG HO Weed See SU) Mees ess sees sce ew eno a eee ar ee San Francisco, C.lf. 
IOS ANY Vey a Na es me Ry Sea Ea Sg oc New York, N. Y. 
TER OVE 9s SY Dg noe RS ee ee ec eee eee Calexico, Calif. 
ROW VLC aptNinmll sees coer aaa cesccne tee S eck case ee enna hee oe Mee cena San Francisco, Calif. 
Givi batrry Or eye) Vk CL epee en ace Re ee ee cee Schenectady, N. Y. 
Rayan ERGs ye), bec c5e ee onc acce ees eee cece cee ce Stanford University, Calif. - 
VAM WEG Gta dS, /Geteese eee eas cect sen ec eee tee eee es ee er Snoqualmie, Wash. 
Sanders.) Waullvamy Jd 2e2-ee. Los Angeles, Calif. 
peeve baer, INGKONONAC ING serene eee Berkeley, Calif. 
Salli Glens mad enntygye i. see ccsee asco eeceeed eee eee San Francisco, Calif. 
Suid erg mae Wall eonan Lire ose acco eee cue ee ae mteee eee sees Ce New York, N. Y. 
SS Cause Ce ON O10 fies oat ore cer NS re ke eee Nevada City, Calf. 
Sclagmll enep As WLM Sen. Scere. soock oe San Franciseo, Calif. 
SIGAEVG sna) cor Cl in Ul a ee een Sore RUE Se yoy oer ete eS Oe Passaic, N.J- 
Shiner dence Giwiele Giselle sex. acay.c.c-2 on ceeeeuccea eee tere tenner dana San Francisco, Calif. 
RSYGLINGDHCTOVR NY IEG BA ee ter senna ene Ore SR Re eee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SCHON MAO CANE ete. foc Soe ckacc Aaa eer San Francisco, Cal’f. 
SS CE MRICC UTA TE CIE TEU ays <n Seo cS Chicago, Ill. 
PS GIsiwy@ ra me Tyee e708) ec ce oc ee ee Los Angeles, Calif. 
RS SCAT PUM EID he) hyo ina icc Reno, Nev. 
SSC UL TMVEMINMMIELOT1O OI th Syren ks wee Cazadero, Ore. 
Seam nG ep iks WE ATV. @ Yyccsceneen cet snceuceo-c ees eeereee cae ee eke nSeerecee a eee CL ELDEMIC LSM en Oeallites 
SSOEOTR, WAVER GH ie lo ieee see eee 0 er ee ree es San Francisco, Calif. 
SOU, Lol, Nb (Saharan nie eee amen ReOMnEEie = Owe an Soe rere RR sree ee eat. St. Louis, Mo. 
RSENS are ea Auburn, N. Y. 
SIDAING SMB ge. 252 len cae aac acne At aera oe tc cee EE Juneau, Alaska 


SIMERASIKCLNGN) | IE RE eee meee ee ne Mune nmr Seer e Ss Sees Sue eoe San Francisco, Calif. 
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re lremerm ina Gr ONCU Cheeta, Sere tN Me 500 by se eee A Bisbee, Ariz. 
SMlarimeveigs. TEL, AIC elektro 2 hee a Rae re RD CdR | San Franciseo, Calif. 
SIL OG ll Cy am Aer ET meee es ee A eRe Palo Alto, Calif. 
SUTENGS.,  (O)a” 2 2 ete ee ie San Francisco, Calif. 
SHUubiswlee On - — Aeeee San Francisco, Calif. 
SSHNEDONO, TEN aNeYe ne 1B (lea ees ser anecrn ene  e San Francisco, Calif. 
SUSI IANSHON TT, (GE TN Gee ase 5 gee ee a Sacramento, Calif. 
SUID: AL. TPN RUG ce sale oooh Rene uP ee See Ee one New York, N. Y. 
SUTRA, JEROUIIS SL cee ce se gee ea eee San Francisco, Calif. 
SSoeMDSI MN : TENTERNAISS Ny Lee se cents cea aE ce USP res ECE E. Helena, Mont. 
Samia, Ch, AD, TES 6 ease ee Aer ee ere eee ae ees ee Tueson, Ariz. 
Rema Ms Cie, CHBVS | erate a can eee ean one Bae ot Gere eee Canin eee Washington, D. C. 
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THE EVENTS OF THE CONGRESS 
Headquarters 

On September 13, a week before the opening of the Con- 
gress, headquarters for the registration and general accommo- 
dation of members were established in a large vacant store at 
56 Post Street, a few doors from the Foxcroft Building, in 
which the executive offices of the Congress were located. These 
headquarters were in charge of Mr. G. M. Brill, M. Am. Soe. 
M. E. and Mem. A. I. E. E. Thanks to his energy and effi- 
ciency, they were comfortably fitted up at small cost with desks, 
tables, chairs, rugs, telephones, typewriters, etc., and were main- 
tained in operation until the close of the Congress, on Septem- 
ber 25. 

Mr. Brill was ably assisted in the management of head- 
quarters by Mr. LeGrand Brown, M. Am. Soe. C. E., Mr. Myron 
H. Peck, M. Am. Soc. C. E., Mr. W. C. Miller, Jr., Assoc. A. 
J, E. E., and Mr. C. .F. Wieland, Mem. Am. Soc. M. E., and 
several members of the clerical staff from the executive offices 
of the Congress who were transferred for the two weeks’ period 
to headquarters. 

Representatives of the Southern Pacific Company and the 
Tourists’ Association were in attendance to validate tickets, 
make Pullman reservations and to supply information as to 
transportation, etc. A representative of the McGraw Publish- 
ing Co. was on hand to distribute gratis to members and visitors 
technical literature and maps, which they had prepared espe- 
cially for the occasion. 

During the two weeks in which the headquarters were 
maintained, a total of 815 members of the Congress registered 
and made definite arrangements for participating in the various 
excursions and social functions which had been arranged by 
the Congress committee. During this entire period, the head- 
quarters were used as a club room and meeting place for mem- 
bers and visitors, and were the scene of continued activity. 
Excursions Preceding the Congress 

As the date of the Congress approached, the Local Affairs 
Committee, with Mr. Thos. Morrin as Chairman, was increased 
in size and became active in arranging for the various excur- 
sions and social events which were held in connection with the 
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Congress. Many conferences were held with +he local commit- 
tees of the engineering societies which were to lola. conventions 
in San Francisco in the week preceding the Congress, and nine 
different excursions to points of engineering interest in San. 
Francisco and California were scheduled for the interim Ber." 
tween the closing of the individual society conventions and the 
opening of the Congress. These excursions were open alike to 
members of the Congress, members of the individual societies 
and invited guests. ; 

Excursion No, 1-a—The San Francisco High-pressure Fire 

System. 

On Saturday, September 18, Mr. T. W. Ransom, Consulting 
Mechanical Engineer of the city of San Francisco, conducted 
a party of thirty-six members and guests of the Congress over 
the high-pressure fire system. The trip was made in automo- 
biles, starting from the Palace Hotel at 9:15 a.m. <A visit was 
first made to the fire boats at Harrison Street Wharf; then to 
Pumping Station No. 1; then through the Stockton St. Tunnel 
to the Jones St. Tank and to Pumping Station No. 2, which, 
through the courtesy of Fire Chief Murphy, was operated to 
its full capacity of 12,000 gallons per minute for the entertain- 
ment of the visitors. The party then visited the Central Fire 
Alarm Station, the Twin Peaks Reservoir and Ingleside Terrace, 
where, through the courtesy of Mr. Joseph Leonard of the 
Urban Development Co., luncheon was served. 

After inspecting Ingleside Terrace and St. Francis Wood, 
the party visited the west portal of the Twin Peaks Tunnel, 
now under construction. The return trip was made via Sloat 
Boulevard, the Great Highway, the Cliff House and Golden Gate 
Park to the Municipal Car Barn, Geary St. and Presidio Ave. 
After inspecting the car barn, the party returned to the Palace 
Hotel, which was reached about 4:30 p.m. The automobiles 
for the trip were furnished by Mr. John W. Plant, Mr. William 
Haskan, Mr. G. I. Gay, Mr. ‘Charles M. Black, the Board of 
Public Works, the Board of Supervisors and the Board of 
Education. 

Excursion No, 1-b—Gas and Electric Plants. 

On Saturday morning, September 18, a party of thirty 
members and guests of the Congress, including several ladies, 
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assembled at the Palace Hotel and were transported in automo- 
piles, furnished by the courtesy of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, to the Potrero Gas Works, where they were afforded 

, ally opportunity of inspecting every portion of the works from 


-“/the generating room to the compressors, where gas is sent out 


under high pressure. 

Two oil gas generators of the Improved Jones Type, each 
with a daily capacity of six million cubic feet, are installed at 
this station. 

The trip was in charge of Mr. E. C. Jones, the Chief Engi- 
neer of the Gas Dept. of the P. G. & E. Co., and the inventor 
of the Jones Type of Generators. 

Excursion No. 2—Spring Valley Water Co. Properties on 

the East Side of San Francisco Bay. 

On Saturday, September 18, forty-five members and guests 
of the Congress were taken on a trip of inspection of the infiltra- 
tion galleries at Sunol and the Calaveras Dam of the Spring 
Valley Water Company. The dam is now in process of con- 
struction. 

The party left the San Francisco Ferry building via West- 
ern Pacific ferry and train at 8:30 a. m., and proceeded to 
Sunol, where they were met by automobiles provided by the 
courtesy of the Spring Valley Water Co. 

The trip was in charge of Mr. G. A. M. Elliott, Engineer of 
the Company. 

Excursion No. 3—Spring Valley Water Co. Storage Reser- 
voirs and Pumping Stations on the San Francisco Peninsula. 

On September 19, at 8:30 a. m., one hundred and twenty- 
nine members and guests of the Engineering Congress went to 
San Mateo by train, where they were met by automobiles pro- 
vided by the courtesy of the Spring Valley Water Co., and 
taken over the following properties of that company: 

The Belmont pumps (22,000,000 gallons daily capacity), 
the Upper Crystal Springs earth dam, the Lower Crystal 
Springs concrete dam and the San Andreas earth dam. 

Considerable interest was manifested in these structures, 
particularly the earth dams, through which the fault line of 
the earthquake of 1906 passes. Through the courtesy of the 
Water Company, a barbecue was given the members of the 
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party at Sawyer Camp. Mr. G. A. M. Elliott, Engineer of the 
Company, was in charge of the trip. 
Excursion No. 4—The Delta Lands of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Rivers. 

On Sunday, September 19, a party of twenty-six members 
of the Congress left San Francisco on the 7:00 a. m. Santa Fe 
train for Stockton, where they were met by members of the 
Chamber of Commerce with automobiles and taken for a tour 
of inspection of Stockton and the surrounding country. An 
additional party of twenty-three, leaving on the nine o’clock 
train, were met in Stockton by automobiles, and were taken to 
the steamer ‘‘Leader’’ at the head of Stockton Channel. At 
Stockton these two parties were augmented by a number of 
local residents and by members of the Irrigation Congress, then 
in session in Sacramento. In all, there were about eighty people 
on board the ‘‘Leader’’ when she left Stockton at 1:00 p. m. 

The course of the steamer was down the San Joaquin River 
to the head of Sherman Island; thence up Three Mile Slough 
to the Sacramento River, where the Government suction dred- 
gers are working on the enlargement of the Sacramento River 
in conformity with the general flood-control plan; thence down 
the Sacramento River, around the lower end of Sherman Island 
to Antioch. At Antioch sixty-one of the party took the train 
on the return trip to San Francisco, arriving about 11:00 p. m. 

The attendance on this trip was about equally divided be- 
tween the members of the International Engineering Congress, 
delegates to the National Drainage Congress, delegates to the 
Irrigation Congress and prominent citizens of Stockton and 
vicinity. 

The trip was arranged and conducted by Mr. Edwin F. 
Haas, C.-E., M. Am: Soe. C. E. 

Excursion No. 5—Great Western Power Company’s Hy- 

droelectric Plant at Las Plumas. 

On Friday, September 17, a party of five members and 
guests of the Congress left in a special Pullman car attached to 
the 8:00 p. m. train of the Western Pacific Railway, accom- 
panied by a representative of the Great Western Power Co. 
The car was side-tracked at Las Plumas at 2:30 a.m. Shortly 
after seven o’clock the party breakfasted at the Club House, 
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and were then afforded an opportunity of inspecting the com- 
pany’s hydroelectric development at Big Bend. 

At 10:45 that morning, the special Pullman was attached 
to the westhound Western Pacific train, and the party reached 
San Francisco at 4:30 p. m. The trip was arranged by Mr. 
W. W. Briggs, General Agent of the Great Western Power 
Company. 

Excursion No, 6-a—Lake Spaulding and Drum Power 

House. 

On the evening of September 17, seventeen members and 
euests of the Congress left San Francisco in a special Pullman 
sleeper, which arrived at Smart about 6:30 on the morning of 
the 18th. The morning was spent in inspecting the concrete 
dam, outlet tunnels, gates, ete. After luncheon the members 
of the party were taken to the Drum Power House, where they 
spent the afternoon in inspecting the forebay, pipe lines and 
power station. After dinner at the power house, the party 
returned to the car, which was then attached to the regular 
Southern Pacifie train, and reached San Francisco Sunday 
morning, the 19th. 

This trip, which was most interesting and agreeable for all 
the members and guests, was in charge of Mr. Paul Downing, 
Chief Engineer of the Hydroelectric Department of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company. 

Excursion No. 6-B—Gold Mines at Grass Valley. 

On Friday, September 17, twenty members and guests of 
the Congress left San Francisco by special sleeper, arriving at 
Grass Valley at 10:00 a. m. on the 18th. The party was per- 
sonally conducted by Mr. Robert Bedford of the North Star 
Mine. The day was spent in inspecting the mines and mills at 
Grass Valley, local members of the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers acting as reception committee and guides. 

The party left Grass Valley early in the evening, reaching 
San Francisco about 8:00 a. m. Sunday morning, September 19, 
as per schedule. The trip to Grass Valley was arranged by 
Messrs. A. A. Hanks and C. G. Davis, Members A. I. M. E. 

Excursion No. 7—Oil Fields at Coalinga. 

Owing to the various other attractions, only two members 
of the Congress, Mr. Pratt of the Government Bureau in the 
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Philippines, and Mr. Jones of the Geological Survey in New 
South Wales, accompanied by Mr. A. F. Bell of the Associated 
Oil Company, availed themselves of the opportunity to visit 
the Coalinga Oil Fields. 

Both of the visiting members expressed a desire to see the 
geological side of the industry, and the greater part of the day 
was spent on formations. Mr. Hively of the Kern Trading and 
Oil Company entertained the party at lunch. 

The afternoon was spent in a general inspection of the oil 
fields, pumping, well-drilling, camps, shops, etc., and the new 
pump station and tank farm, including a 750,000-bbl. cement- 
lined reservoir of the Dutch Shell Company. 


General Program of the Events of the Congress.— 
Monday, September 20, 10:00 A. M. 
Opening General Session, in Main Hall of Auditorium 
Building, Civic Center; Hayes, Larkin and Market Sts., 
San Francisco. 
Monday, September 20, 2:00 P. M. 
General Session:—The Panama Canal. In Main Hall of 
Auditorium. 
Monday, September 20, 8:30 P. M. 
Reception to Visiting Members, at Palace Hotel, Market 
and New Montgomery Sts. 
Tuesday, September 21, 9:00 A. M. 
Mount Tamalpais Trip. 
Tuesday, September 21, 10:00 A. M. 
Section Sessions in various Halls of the Auditorium. 
Tuesday, September 21, 2:00 P. M. 
Section Sessions in various Halls of the Auditorium. 
Wednesday, September 22, 10:00 A. M. 
Section Sessions in various Halls of the Auditorium. 
Wednesday, September 22, 2:00 P. M. 
Visit to Exposition, Grounds and Palaces. 
Thursday, September 23, 10:00 A. M. 
Section Sessions in various Halls of the Auditorium. 
Thursday, September 23, 2:00 P. M. 
Section Sessions in various Halls of the Auditorium. 
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Thursday, September 23, 2:30 P. M. 
Lawn Party on the Grounds of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 
Friday, September 24, 10:00 A. M. 
Section Sessions in various Halls of the Auditorium. 
Friday, September 24, 10:00 A. M. 
Automobile ride for Ladies. 
Friday, September 24, 2:00 P. M. 
Section Sessions in various Halls of the Auditorium. 
Friday, September 24, 7:00 P. M. 
Banquet at Palace Hotel. 
Saturday, September 25, 10:00 A. M. 
Closing General Session in Main Hall, Auditorium. 
Saturday, September 25, 2:00 P. M. 
Cruise about San Francisco Harbor. 
Sessions and Attendance 

The sessions of the International Engineering Congress be- 
gan on Monday morning, Sept. 20, with an opening general 
session. This was followed on Monday afternoon with a sec- 
tion session on the Panama Canal. 

On Tuesday, and the following days of the week until 
Saturday morning, the Congress divided into several parallel 
sessions, as noted on the program. The attendance at the 
various section sessions ranged from fifty to four hundred. It 
would be difficult to determine the attendance at any one session 
with accuracy, as the members and visitors came and went dur- 
ing the sessions.: As already noted, the total registration at 
Congress Headquarters was 815; in addition to the registered 
members (many of whom were accompanied by the ladies of 
their families) about 600 cards of admission were issued to the 
Senior and Junior students of the Universities, and it is esti- 
mated that in all about 2,000 persons were in attendance at 
one or more of the sessions of the Congress. 

The Congress closed with a general session on Saturday 
morning, following the section sessions on Waterways and Itri- 
gation and Electrical Engineering. 

All sessions were held in the Civic Center Auditorium, 
which was erected by the Exposition management for the free 
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use of the congresses and conventions during the Exposition 
year. 

Opening General Session.—At the opening general session, © 
on Monday morning, some fifty delegates were in attendance, 
and about eight hundred members and visitors. The meeting 
was called to order by Dr. W. F. Durand, Chairman of the 
Committee of Management. After a brief address, reviewing 
the origin and development of the Congress, Doctor Durand 
introduced Major-General George W. Goethals, the Governor 
of the Canal Zone, and invited him to take the chair as Hon- 
orary President of the Congress. 

Addresses of welcome to the delegates and members were 
then made by Mayor James Rolph, Jr., of San Francisco, and 
President C. C. Moore of the Panama-Pacifie International Ex- 
position, after which President Goethals made his address, 
which was enthusiastically received. 

Addresses were also made by the following foreign dele- 
gates: 

Major J. L. de Pullhigny, of France 
Senor 8S. Villalon, of Cuba 
Mr. J. B. Challies, of Canada 
Admiral Wei-Han, of China 
Senor Don Fernando Cruz, of Guatemala 
Admiral M. Kondo, of Japan 
Mr. H. J. E. Wenekebach, of the Netherlands 
Sefior Don Alejandro Canton, of Nicaragua. 
Sefior Don J. de Lasarte, of Spain 
Mr. Richard Bernstrom, of Sweden 
Prof. Arthur Rohn, of Switzerland 


All of these speeches were reported stenographically and 
are to be found elsewhere in this volume. 

At the afternoon session of Monday, before which papers 
on the Panama Canal were presented, General Goethals pre- 
sided in person, and there were present about eight hundred 
members and visitors. 

The Section Sessions.—At the various sessions, papers were 
read in full, in abstract or presented by title as the time avail- 
able and the nature of the paper warranted. Many of the 
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papers were presented by the authors in person, others by the 
secretaries of the sections. 

After the presentation of a paper, opportunity was afforded 

for oral discussion, and when the available time permitted, 

written discussions which had previously been received were 

read by the writers or the section secretaries. 

A full report of the proceedings at each section would be 
tedious and is deemed unnecessary. The papers presented, to- 
gether with such discussions, both written and oral, as were 
deemed to be of permanent value, appear in the transactions 
of the Congress. 


SCHEDULE OF SECTION SESSIONS 
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Following is a list of those who acted as Chairmen and 
Secretaries of the various Sections: 
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Section Session Chairman Secretary 
; W. F. Durand W. A. Cattell 
General Openin 
DED, G. W. Goethals E. J. Dupuy 
, G. W. Goethals 
Panama Canal 1 
ark {5 L. de Pulligny tw. A. Cattell 
Waterways 1 G. W. Goethals Edwin Duryea, Jr. 
Waterways 2 ©. D. Marx Edwin Duryea, Jr. 
Waterways 3 C. McD. Townsend Edwin Duryea, Jr. 
Waterways 4 C. McD. Townsend Edwin Duryea, Jr. 
sorati C. D. Marx 
Irrigation 5: f . A, 
g ) Elwoo ds Mead B. A. Etcheverry 
Irrigation 6 Elwood Mead B. A. Etcheverry 
Mees P. M. Norboe 
Ir t 7 wes 
rigation i Elwood Mead Ls A. Etcheverry 
‘ee Elwood Mead 
Irrigat f B. A. 
rrigation 8 1 CG. D. Marx A. Etcheverry 
Municipal 1 M. M. O’Shaughnessy T. W. Ransom 
Municipal 2 Geo. W. Fuller T. W. Ransom 
Municipal 3 M. M. O’Shaughnessy T. W. Ransom 
Municipal 4 M. M. O’Shaughnessy T. W. Ransom 
Municipal 5 Chas, H. Hyde T. W. Ransom 
Railways 1 Geo. H. Pegram W. A. Cattell 
Railways 2 Chas. S. Churchill W. A. Cattell 
Railways 8 Chas. F. Loweth W. A. Cattell 
Railways 4 Arnold Stucki W. A. Cattell 
Railways 5 William Hood W. A. Cattell 
Materials 1 Mansfield Merriman C. B. Wing 
Materials 2 Mansfield Merriman Cc. B. Wing 
Materials 3 Mansfield Merriman C. B. Wing 
Materials 4 Mansfield Merriman Cc. B. Wing 
Materials 5 Wm. H. Shockley Cc. B. Wing 
Mechanical 1 Geo. W. Dickie W. R. Eckart, Jr. 
Mechanical 2 Calvin W. Rice W. R. Eckart, Jr. 
Mechanical 3 Geo. W. Dickie W. R. Eckart, Jr. 
Mechanical 4 W. R. Eckart, Jr. W. R. Eckart, Jr. 
Mechanical 5 Geo. W. Dickie W. R. Eckart, Jr. 
Mechanical 6 W. L. Saunders W. R. Eckart, Jr. 
Electrical ah J. J. Carty J. T. Whittlesey 
Electrical 2 J. Franklin Stevens J. T. Whittlesey 
Electrical 3 H. J. Ryan J. T. Whittlesey 
Mining i W. L. Saunders A. K. P. Harmon, Jr. 
Mining 2 W. L. Saunders A. K. P. Harmon, Jr. 
Mining 8 (Combined with Session No. 2) 
Metallurgy 1 J. W. Richards G. H. Clevenger 
Metallurgy 2 L. D. Ricketts G. H, Clevenger 
Metallurgy B} L. D. Ricketts G. H. Clevenger 
Metallurgy 4 Chas. Butters G. H. Clevenger 
Metallurgy 5 E. B. Braden G. H. Clevenger 
Naval Arch. al W. L. Capps E. P. Lesley 
Naval Arch. 2 W. L. Capps E. P. Lesley 
Naval Arch. a W. L. Capps E. P. Lesley 
Naval Arch. 4 W. L. Capps E. P. Lesley 
Naval Arch. 5 W. L. Capps E. P. Lesley 
Naval Arch. 6 W. L, Capps EH. P. Lesley 
Naval Arch. Lr W. L. Capps E. P. Lesley 
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Section Session Chairman Secretary 
Miscellany al W. F. Durand Jos. N. Le Conte 
Miscellany 2 Theo. O. Vilter Jos. N. Le Conte 

Cc. D. Marx ) 

iscellany - Jos. N. Le Conte 
piecele ny : Mansfield Merriman J pe 
Miscellany 4 W. F. Durand Jos. N. Le Conte 
General Closing W. F. Durand W. A. Cattell 


Reporting Discussions.—In order to save the large expense 
of reporting stenographically the fifty-two technical sessions 
of the Congress, and at the same time to secure a prompt re- 
port of the salient features of the oral discussions, and without 
the labor and delay incident to the revision of verbatim sten- 
ographers’ reports, it was arranged to have the reporting done 
by the professors and instructors of the University of Cali- 
fornia and Leland Stanford Jr. University, assisted by students 
of the Senior classes. 

In the main, this plan worked very well; most of the re- 
ports were received promptly, and in such shape that they 
could be easily revised for technical publication, or serve as a 
basis for amplification or revision by the speakers, for final 
publication in the Transactions of the Congress. 

This work was performed gratuitously on the part of the 
professors and their student assistants, and the Committee of 
Management feels itself much indebted to all of these gentle- 
men for the valuable services rendered. 

Following is a list of the professors and instructors who 
aided in this work. 


From the University of California: 


Prof. W. 8S. Weeks Prof. W. F. Martin 
Mr. L. C. Uren Prof. B. M. Woods 
Prof. E. A. Hersam Prof. F. S. Foote, Jr 
Prof. W. S. Morley Prof. A. C. Alvarez 
Prof. B. F. Raber Prof. H. S. Griswold 
Prof. H. F. Fischer Prof. A. J. Eddy 
Prof. F..E. Pernot Mr. R. A. White 
Prot. RK. S. Tour Mr. C. T. Wiskoeil 
Mr. B. R. Vanleer Prof,_S. al. diardine 


Prof. H. B. Langille 
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From Stanford University : 


Prof. G. N. Cross Bao, dis C dle lain 
Prof. L. E. Cutter imei Ollarrdk 
Mr. H. W. Stebbins Prof. V. R. Garfias 


Prof. L. Reynolds 


Closing General Session—The closing general session was 
held at 11:30 a. m. Saturday, September 25, Dr. W. F. Durand 
acting as Chairman. There were present about thirty delegates 
and 500 members of the Congress. 

Doctor Durand spoke briefly regarding the purposes of the 
Congress, of the Transactions to be published and the noble 
response which the engineers of the world had made to the 
request for papers. 

A cablegram of greetings from the Congress to the family 
of Ferdinand de Lesseps, the builder of the first great inter- 
oceanic canal, was read and approved by acclamation. 

Speeches were then made by Prof. Charles D. Marx, Presi- 
dent of the American Society of Civil Engineers ; 

Dr. J. A. Brashear, President of The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers ; 

Mr. J. J. Carty, President of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers; » 

Major Jean L. de Pulligny, representing the Republic of 
France ; 

Mr. J. G. Sullivan, Chief Engineer of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway ; 

Admiral Wei-Han, of China; 

Senor Don Fernando Cruz, of Guatemala ; 

Admiral M. Kondo, of Japan; 

Mr. H. J. E. Wenckebach, of The Netherlands; 

Sefior Alejandro Cantén, of Nicaragua; 

Senor J. M. de Lasarte, of Spain; 

Senor Jose R. Villalon, of Cuba. 

Dr. Brashear moved a vote of thanks to Doctor Durand 
and those who were associated with him in the work of devel- 
oping and conducting the Congress, which was unanimously 


carried. 
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Doctor Durand then declared the Congress adjourned 
‘without a day’’. 

. These speeches were stenographically reported and are to 
be found elsewhere in this volume. 
Social Functions and Excursions During the Congress 

While the technical sessions of the Congress were, perhaps, 
of first importance, the social functions and excursions which 
were arranged in connection with the Congress were most suc- 
cessful and enjoyable. 

Reception The Reception on Monday night was a bril- 
liant and enjoyable affair, and was attended by General Goe- 
thals, the chief guest of honor, most of the foreign and Ameri- 
can delegates, and many of the most prominent engineers of 
America with their families. 

In addition to General Goethals, the guests of honor 
were: 

Dr. W. F. Durand, Chairman of the Committee of Manage- 
ment; Major Jean L. de Pulligny, Delegate from the French 
Government; Brigadier General W. L. Sibert, representing the 
U. S. Army; Mr. Arthur Arlett, representing the Governor of 
California; Prof. Chas. D. Marx, President, Am. Soc. C. E., 
and Mrs. Marx; Mr. M. M. O’Shaughnessy, City Engineer, rep- 
resenting the Mayor of San Francisco, and Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy; Mr. W. L. Saunders, President, Am. Inst. M. E.; Mr. 
John A. Britton, representing the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition; Dr. J. A. Brashear, President, Am. Soc. M. E.; Mr. 
G. W. Dickie, Vice-President Am. Soc. M. E., and Mrs. Dickie 
and Miss Dickie; Captain F. M. Bennett, representing the U. S. 
Navy, Mrs. Bennett and Miss Bennett; Mr. J. J. Carty, Presi- 
dent, Am. Inst. E. E.; Prof. H. J. Ryan, Vice-President, Am. 
Inst. E. E., and Mrs. Ryan; J. O. Davis, Collector of Port of 
San Francisco, and Mrs. Davis; Rear Admiral W. L. Capps, 
U.S. Navy, and Mrs. Capps. 

Mr. E. B. Bumsted served as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. 

Trip to Mt. Tamalpais—On September 21, seventy-five 
members and guests of the Congress took the 9:15 a. m. boat 
for Sausalito, and proceeded thence by train to Mill Valley, 
where they boarded the Mt. Tamalpais Railway train for the 
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trip up the mountain, from which the fine view of San Fran- 
cisco City and Bay and the surrounding country was enjoyed. 

After luncheon the party descended by a gravity train to 
Muir Woods, the interesting features of which were shown them 
by a guide. 

The trip was arranged and conducted by Mr. R. F. Cheva- 
her. 

Visit to the Exposition—On Wednesday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 22, about 200 of the members of the Congress and their 
ladies assembled at the southerly end of the Palace of 
Machinery in the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
grounds. Here they divided into groups to visit exhibits of 
special interest in the various palaces. By far the greater 
number remained in the Palace of Machinery, and under the 
general direction of Lt. Geo. W. Danforth, U. S. N., Chief of 
the Division of Machinery of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, assisted by members of the local committee of the 
Congress, were guided to the exhibits in which they were most 
interested. 

Nearly all the larger exhibitors of machinery and engi- 
neering materials and supplies had, for the occasion, special 
technical representatives in attendance to explain their ex- 
hibits, so that the afternoon was spent most profitably as well 
as pleasantly. 

This was the only official visit of the Congress to the Expo- 
sition, and the entire afternoon was spent in this general tour 
of inspection. 

During the tour of the Palace of Machinery, Mr. Chas. A. 
Vogelsang, on behalf of the Directors of the P. P. I. E., pre- 
sented to Professor Durand, as Chairman of the Committee of 
Management of the Congress, a commemorative bronze plaque. 

Lawn Party.—On the afternoon of September 23, about 
500 members and guests assembled in the ‘“‘ Faculty Glade’’ on 
the grounds of the. University of California, for an informal 
reception and lawn party. Music was provided by an Hawaiian 
orchestra of six pieces, and light refreshments were served. 

During the afternoon a conveyance was in service, in 
which, under the guidance of Professor C. G. Hyde, visitors 
were driven about the grounds and an opportunity thus af- 
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forded of inspecting the Campus and various University build- 
ings. 

Later in the afternoon, an opportunity was given, to all 
who desired, to ascend in the elevator to the top of the cam- 
panile, recently constructed for the University under the super- 
vision of Prof. Chas. Derleth, Jr. 

Mrs. C. E. Grunsky was Chairman of the Ladies’ Commit- 
tee which arranged the lawn party. 

Automobile Trip—On the morning of September 24, 76 
members and guests of the Congress, principally ladies, left 
the Civie Center Auditorium in seventeen touring cars for a 
ride to points of interest in the city. The time consumed by 
the trip was something over three hours. The route was along 
the Exposition Grounds through the Presidio Military Reserva- 
tion, past the Marine Hospital, Lincoln Park, Sutro Heights 
and the Chff House, Seal Rocks and the Beach, St. Francis 
Wood, the west portal of the Twin Peaks Tunnel, Twin Peaks, 
from which a delightful panoramic view of San Francisco and 
the Bay was obtained, and the Golden Gate Park. In passing 
through St. Francis Wood, each lady was presented with a 
small and attractive bouquet, with the compliments of the 
Mason-McDuffie Company. 

The trip was arranged and conducted by Mr. G. I. Gay, 
and was most enjoyable and successful in every way. 

Banquet.—On the evening of Friday, September 24, two 
hundred and sixty-six members and invited guests of the Con- 
gress sat down to a dinner in the ball room of the Palace Hotel. 
An excellent menu was provided; the room and tables were 
beautifully decorated, appropriate music was rendered by the 
hotel orchestra during the serving of the dinner, and after- 
wards vocal selections were rendered by talented artists. 

The banquet was given by the Committee of Management 
to the Honorary President and Vice-Presidents of the Congress. 
Unfortunately, General Goethals was not present, having 
earlier in the week been called back to Washington, on his way 
to the Canal Zone. The Honorary Vice-Presidents were repre- 
sented by Major Jean L. de Pulligny, the only Vice-President 
who was able to attend the Congress. 

The most enjoyable feature of the evening was the general 
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tone of good fellowship and appreciation of the results of the 
Congress which prevailed throughout. 

Dr. W. F. Durand acted as toastmaster, and after a brief 
address, in which he compared the Congress to a comet with a 
recurrent period of eleven years, then at the moment of peri- 
helion, proceeded to introduce the speakers of the evening in 
appropriate words. 

The speakers were: 


Major Jean L. de Pulligny, representing the Honorary 
Vice-Presidents of the Congress ; 

Brig. General W. L. Sibert, representing the U. S. Army; 

Prof. Chas. D. Marx, President of the Am. Soc. of C. E., 
representing the five supporting societies ; 

Mr. Chester H. Rowell, representing the Governor of Cali- 
fornia; 

Mr. M. M. O’Shaughnessy, City Engineer, representing the 
eity of San Francisco ; 

Mr. Henry T. Scott, representing the Board of Directors 
of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition ; 

Mr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, representing the University of 
California. 

Others seated at the speakers’ table were :— 


Admiral M. Kondo, of Japan 

Prof. Arthur Rohn, of Switzerland 

Dr. Ing. Ralph Campalans, of Spain 

Mrs. Benj. Ide Wheeler 

Rear Admiral W. L. Capps, U. S. Navy 

Senior J. R. Villalon, of Cuba 

Baron W. Forstner, of The Netherlands 

Mrs. M. M. O’Shaughnessy 

Mr. Julius Korner, of Sweden 

Mr. W. A. Cattell, Sec.-Treas. of the Committee of 
Management. 


Vice-Admiral Wei-Han of China and Mr. and Mrs. J. G. 
Sullivan of Canada, for whom seats at the speakers’ table had 
been provided, were not able to be present. 

Mr. W. W. Briggs was Chairman of the Banquet Commit- 
tee. 
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The Cruise about San Francisco Harbor.—The last event 
of the Congress, following the general closing session on Sat- 
urday morning, was a trip by steamer around the Bay, which 
was given by the courtesy of the Board of State Harbor Com- 
missioners, of which Mr. Jerome Newman, M. Am. Soe. C. E., 
is Chief Engineer. The steamer ‘‘Arrow’’ was chartered for 
the occasion, and left pier No. 14, at the foot of Mission Street, 
shortly after 3:00 p. m., with 320 members and ladies on board. 
A run to the south as far as Hunter’s Point Dry Docks was 
made, then past the Ferry Building, the Exposition Grounds, 
the Golden Gate and around Angel Island; the return landing 
being made at 4:30 p. m. 

The trip was in charge of Mr. Jerome Newman, who per- 
sonally explained points of interest visible from the steamer. 


Report of the Opening Session.—Monday, Sept. 20, 10 a. m. 


The convention was opened by Dr. William F. Durand, 
Chairman, who requested all delegates to the Congress to take 
seats on the platform. 

Chairman Durand.—Gentlemen of the Congress: This 
moment marks the fruition of nearly four years of hope and 
preparation on the part of the engineers of San Francisco and 
of the Committee of Management of the Congress, all directed 
toward the holding of an international engineering congress 
in San Francisco in 1915 on the occasion of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, which itself signalizes the completion 
of the Panama Canal and its opening up as a great highway 
of commerce. 

In the brief moments which I shall oceupy on this occasion, 
it seems not improper to outline, in broad terms, the history 
of the inception of the Congress, its organization and develop- 
ment, and its status at the moment of entering upon its six- 
day period of active existence. 

The credit for the inception of the Congress belongs to no 
one man or to no one group or organization of men. With the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition assured, there natur- 
ally sprang up in the minds of the engineers of San Francisco 
and vicinity hopes of holding a great engineering congress, a 
gathering together of engineers from all countries of the world, 
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and from all parts of the broad field of engineering work, for 
the purpose of taking counsel together of the things of their 
profession. 

The thought of an engineering congress was, in truth, in 
the air. It occupied the thoughts of engineers individually, 
and was talked of by engineers in groups and in our local 
societies. These hopes soon took form in a meeting, in October, 
1911, of representatives of two of the local societies, at which 
it was decided to eall a conference of engineers representing 
some eight local engineering and scientific societies on the 
Pacific Coast. 

At this meeting, held on November 2, 1911, it was decided 
to ask the governing bodies of these societies, with two addi- 
tional, to appoint delegates to a convention called to meet on 
January 15, 1912, whose duty it should be to consider and 
report on the advisability of holding an international en- 
gineering congress in San Francisco in 1915, and, if advisable, 
to consider and recommend a plan of organization and manage- 
ment for the same. 

This convention reported unanimously in favor of holding 
such a congress, and after conference and consideration ex- 
tending over most of the following year, the present form of 
organization was completed and adopted by the national so- 
cieties concerned. 

According to this plan, into the details of which I need 
not here enter, the Congress was to be organized and managed 
by the five national engineering societies, as follows: Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, The Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. 

To this end a joint committee was appointed, representing 
these societies, and clothed with full power with regard to all 
matters pertaining to the Congress. 

This committee of management, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, has been actively at work about two and one-half 
years. It has communicated, in one way or another, with some 
175,000 professional engineers located in all parts of the world, 
and with some 300 engineering and scientific societies in all 
countries,—thus placing before the engineers of the world, 
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individually and collectively, the plans and purposes of the 
Congress and inviting their participation and help. 

The deplorable conditions in Europe, which arose a little 
more than a year ago, introduced a factor of grave menace 
into the plans for the Congress. Such conditions were certain 
to affect most seriously the extent of foreign participation, 
both in attendance and in papers. The Congress had, however, 
been widely announced; already more than 100 writers had 
accepted invitations and were engaged in the preparation of 
their papers. In the face of these conditions, it seemed to the 
Committee of Management that the only thing possible was to 
go forward, making the best of the situation, and to show to 
the world that an international congress of engineers could 
be held, notwithstanding the cataclysm which seems to engulf 
so many of the nations of Europe. 

We trust that the results, as the meetings of the week shall 
proceed, may justify our faith. 

Taking, for a brief moment, note of the material which has 
been thus gathered for your consideration, and of the extent 
of foreign participation in the activities of the Congress, the 
following items may be mentioned. 

There have been received in time for publication in pamph- 
let form and ready for your consideration during the week, 
some 210 papers. 

There have been received too late for publication in pamph- 
let form, but to be read by title or abstract from the manu- 
seript, some 30 additional papers. 

These papers with discussions will be published in eleven 
volumes and will include over 7,000 pages of printed matter. 

They represent some 18 countries, distributed in all con- 
tinents and over the civilized world. 

This material will form the subject matter for your delib- 
- erations during the coming week, distributed through the 52 
different sessions, as indicated on the program. 

But engineering congresses do not happen. In the usual 
order of things, they must be arranged coincident in time and 
place with some great international movement or interest, such 
as the Exposition which San Francisco is celebrating during 
the year 1915. But, again, international expositions need some 
compelling motive, some central idea to give form, coherence 
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and purpose. And as such central idea, the Panama-Pacifie In- 
ternational Exposition is fortunate in having the Panama Canal 
—its completion and opening to the commerce of the world. 

It is therefore but natural that the central inspiration of 
this engineering congress has been furnished by the Panama 
Canal, and by the recent progress and present status of the 
engineering arts which have, in these latter years, rendered 
possible such a gigantic undertaking. 

And when, as engineers, we speak or think of the Panama 
Canal, our thoughts instinctively turn to the great Chief whose 
hand and brain have directed and brought to.a successful con- 
clusion that great engineering undertaking. (Applause.) And 
so it was but natural that the Committee of Management of 
the Congress should invite this leader among engineers to pre- 
side, as Honorary President, over the deliberations of this 
body—an invitation which was graciously accepted; and so, at 
the crowning moment of this long period of hope and prepara- 
tion, I have the honor to present to you as the Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Congress, General George W. Goethals, late Chief 
Engineer of the Panama Canal and Chairman of the Panama 
Canal Commission, and now Governor of the Panama Canal 
Zone. (Applause.) 

President Goethals—Gentlemen: I sincerely appreciate 
the compliment contained in your choice of me as your Hon- 
orary President, even though it may seem that your choice of 
the present executive of the Panama Canal be not altogether 
inappropriate on this occasion, surrounded as we are by this 
great. Exposition, whose purpose it is to celebrate the opening 
of that waterway. 

Meeting in San Francisco, the people of which are desir- 
ous of welcoming the members of the Congress within its limits, 
I take pleasure in first introducing to you its representative, the 
Honorable James Rolph, Jr., Mayor of the City. (Applause.) 

Mayor Rolph.—Mr. Chairman, Honorary President of the 
Engineering Congress, our distinguished members and guests, 
members of the convention, ladies and gentlemen: I know of 
no convention, that I have had the honor to address and to 
welcome in the name of my fellow-citizens of San Francisco, 
that has appealed to me more than has the convention which 
T have the honor this morning to address. I am here as the 
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Mayor of the great City of San Francisco to extend a welcome 
to the International Congress of Engineers, who honor our city 
by coming from every corner of the world to hold their conven- 
tion in this city by the Golden Gate. I join with the world 
in paying a well-merited tribute of admiration to the dis- 
tinguished American, to the distinguished international char- 
acter, to the man who has divided North America from South 
America, who has joined the waters of the Atlantic with the 
waters of the Pacific and opened up a great highway to the 
commerce of the world, the man who presides over this Con- 
egress, Major-General George W. Goethals, His Excellency, the 
Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. (Applause.) Our city 
feels that it is the greatest beneficiary of this wonderful water- 
way. We realize that the completion. of that undertaking has 
brought our city before the eyes of the world and has made 
her today, we think, one of the leading cities of the world; 
leading,—yes, the city that lay in ashes only a few years ago, 
the city we present today, built up by the energy, by the en- 
terprise, by the enthusiasm, by the constructive genius of the 
splendid body of American citizens that comprise our city of 
San Francisco. And we feel that we have been accorded the 
prize in celebrating, with Major-General Goethals, the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal, which promises to do so much 
for our Pacific Coast, and particularly for San Francisco. We 
are pleased that engineers from all over the world are meeting 
here within the city of San Francisco and that they will have 
the opportunity of seeing at first hand evidences of the master- 
ful brain, of the keen intellect and untiring study of those 
members of the engineering profession to whom today we pay 
a tribute of gratitude for the work that has given to San 
Francisco the opportunity of rising up and becoming one of 
the peerless cities of the United States. I wish to call your 
attention, gentlemen of the engineering profession, to a few of 
the accomplishments, in an engineering way, in this, our city. 
We think that San Francisco, while she had a wonderful past, 
has a still more brilliant present and still more promising 
future. 

We have established here, in order that our city may 
never be destroyed again by conflagration, an auxiliary fire- 
protection system,—a system completed at a cost of 5,750,000 
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dollars, to carry the waters through the mains throughout this 
city, and which will prevent forever such an experience as the 
total destruction of San Francisco by fire. We have also 
built through and under our streets a wonderful sewer system, 
costing 6,150,000 dollars. Our streets were gone, our pave- 
ments were destroyed, yet you will see what has been accom- 
plished in the way of new streets, new pavements and new 
curbs, at a cost of 8,000,000 dollars. We have pierced some 
of our hills; we have put through the Stockton Street Tunnel, 
costing 650,000 dollars and we are building under the sight of 
beauty, Twin Peaks, a tunnel 12,000 feet long, which will be 
completed in 1917, costing the sum of 4,000,000 dollars. We 
are developing in the high hills, two hundred miles from here, 
one of the greatest systems for water storage that any city 
ean boast, and which, when completed, will cost 45,000,000 
dollars. This great system will supply water and hydro-electric 
power, not only to this city, but to all the cities around the 
Bay for generations to come. San Francisco has also gone into 
the business of municipal railways, owning and operating mu- 
nicipal lines along many of the principal streets of our city; 
along Van Ness Avenue, which carries most of the visitors to 
the Exposition. We intend to develop still more this business 
in the great city of San Francisco, by building these lines into 
the outlying districts. We are seated here today in the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, built at a cost of 1,250,000 dollars; and yonder 
they point with pride to San Francisco’s magnificent City Hall, 
a building which typifies the artistic taste and character of 
my fellow-citizens of San Francisco; and as you look at that 
building, you will see the dome which towers thirty-eight feet 
higher than the dome of the Capitol at Washington, D. C. This 
building was started and finished in three and a half years’ 
time. This indicates the character of the people of this city, 
and I am here this morning to extend to you a hearty San 
Francisco welcome. That welcome comes from the earliest 
San Franciscans; it comes from the early Padres and from the 
old Spanish pioneers who settled in this city in 1776. Those 
early pioneers are evidenced by the Mission Dolores.and by 
the old landmarks of this city which are still standing. That 
welcome comes down, through these 150 years, from the earliest 
civilization of San Francisco, from those old pioneers, from 
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those before the fire, from those after the fire, down to the 
present time. The motto over the home of every San Fran- 
ciscan, the motto of welcome I give to you this morning, is, 
‘‘Our hearts, our homes, all that we have is yours’’, and I pay 
San Francisco’s tribute to you, to the men who have done so 
much, and who will continue to do so much to build up this 
great country of ours, and particularly to Major-General 
George W. Goethals. (Applause.) 

President Goethals—When the Panama Canal reached 
such a state as to give some hope of completion, the people of 
the United States began to consider the advisability of cele- 
brating its opening by an international exposition, and San 
Francisco was awarded the prize. San Francisco, I believe, 
is the only city that could have gotten the prize, because it 
means more to this Coast—that is, the canal—than to any 
other part of the country. San Francisco took up its task 
with characteristic energy and enthusiasm, and here again the 
engineers have come to the front and have taken their share 
in the construction of this great Exposition, in the laying out 
of the buildings and in its magnificent system of lighting. All 
enterprises need a head, and San Francisco was not lacking 
in the necessary executive and administrative ability. They 
were found concentrated in the man who is now the President 
of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, and it is my 
pleasure to introduce him to you,—Mr. Charles C. Moore. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Charles C, Moore.—Ladies and gentlemen: I have 
played many roles in this Exposition since the day, six years 
ago, when we started our work, but the role this morning, of 
messenger to you, is one that really gives me genuine pleasure. 

The message I bring is from the Exposition, a message 
of good-will, of interest and of great expectations as to the 
outcome of your deliberations and your labors. We have 
secured from the beginning over 880 congresses and conven- 
tions, and we feel that, by right, this Congress belongs at the 
head of the list. 

Friends, there is little that I can say to you. You will 
ascertain outside these walls the earnestness and the genuine 
feeling with which you are received; you will learn outside 
of these walls, the nature of our work in San Francisco, and 
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you will draw your own conclusions as to whether we have 
properly represented you. But I wish you to bear in mind 
that through the years of preparation for the Exposition, we 
have earnestly striven to advance humanity in all its activities 
—not only in architecture, the fine arts and the sciences, pure 
and applied, but on the fraternal side as well. And therefore 
I trust that the results of your work here may go into history, 
with a record which shall be instinct with the life of what we 
believe is the vitally potential influence that the Exposition 
as a whole is going to exert on the future. Therefore, please 
remember that we of the Exposition take a vital interest in 
what will be done in this Congress. Also a thought comes to 
me that today in many parts of Europe, on the battlefield and 
in the trenches, there are men undoubtedly who are thinking 
of us here, men who would have been here had conditions 
been right. And, therefore, I think that those who are for- 
tunate enough to be here should realize that they represent 
those who are thinking of us, but who cannot be with us. 

I therefore hope that your deliberations will be successful ; 
that new friendships will be made, most pleasant, beneficial 
and lasting. 

Speaking for the Exposition, you are one of the very 
brightest jewels in our whole galaxy. We are glad you are 
here. You have a great amount of work to do, as the Chair- 
man has intimated, and God speed you, and good luck to you. 
(Applause. ) 

President Goethals.—Gentlemen: Other international ex- 
positions have been held in the United States, but in each in- 
stance their inspiration was found in some past deed, or event of 
much moment to our country, in each case the memory of living 
men formed no part. We celebrated in this way the anniver- 
saries of the Declaration of Independence, the Discovery of 
America, and the Louisiana Purchase. Here is the first exposi- 
tion to celebrate a contemporaneous event. Even so, it is at the 
game time the culmination or outcome of Christopher Columbus’ 
search for that narrow strait connecting the two great oceans; 
and there are many now living, in this and other lands, who par- 
ticipated in bringing to a reality the dream of centuries and 
take pride in the part they took in accomplishing it. While 
other expositions had portrayed the advances in all branches of 
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industry since the event they celebrated, the benefits that will 
result from the Panama Canal must be left for time to disclose. 

While advantage was taken of various expositions to 
gather together in so-called congresses various organizations, 
including the different engineering societies, this is the first 
time, if memory serves me correctly, when the great engineer- 
ing bodies of the country have united in an international con- 
eress. It is peculiarly fitting that such a combination should 
be formed for this exposition, for the object celebrated is the 
accomplishment of the engineer, using the designation in its 
broadest sense; since in the construction of the Canal prac- 
tically every branch of the engineering profession can find some 
part which belongs to its particular sphere. The engineers 
employed under the authorities charged with the construction 
of the Canal and engaged directly with it are not the only 
ones included in the grouping, for in the design of the various 
machines, appliances and plant of all kinds, the skill, ability, 
and ingenuity of other engineers were engaged whose names 
do not, and unfortunately never will, find association with the 
work, yet who materially assisted in the accomplishment of 
the enterprise. In fact, considering this phase of the situation, 
the applied scientist in many lines of endeavor must be in- 
cluded. 

In its inception and execution, the Canal is an interna- 
tional work, first hoped for in the form of a strait by an Italian 
navigator sailing under letters patent from the King of Spain. 
Later, when all hope of the existence of such a waterway was 
abandoned, the construction of such a passage was conceived 
by a Spanish engineer. It was attempted later by Spain, 
France, Portugal and England, but reserved for the United 
States to bring it into being, thus fulfilling Goethe’s prophecy. 
In doing it, however, engineers of various countries were en- 
gaged, while the actual construction force was made up of 
citizens from all parts of the world. 

For the papers prepared on the Panama Canal for the pro- 
ceedings of this Congress, an effort was made to present the 
various engineering features of the work; and as these are to 
be discussed during the session, their repetition here is neither 
necessary nor desirable. There are some matters connected 
with the enterprise, however, which do not appear in the 
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papers, and which I feel properly belong to this phase of the 
proceedings. 

We are so much taken up with the present and future that 
we are apt to overlook the work done by those who were not 
fortunate enough to be in the fore-ranks at the completion of 
the Canal, but whose work nevertheless played an important 
part in the final success, resulting, as is usual in such eases, in 
undue credit to those who are in at the death. While it is true 
that time alone must be relied upon to bring a proper perspec- 
tive, it cannot be amiss for me to bear testimony to the efforts 
and achievements of those who were responsible for the foun- 
dations of the structure, which were prepared with such 
thoroughness as to insure the consummation of the project. 

The Panama Railroad was the first connecting link between 
the two oceans, and the difficulties that were overcome in its 
construction by the forces under George M. Totten seem in the 
retrospect, considering the appliances available at that time, 
the diseases that were prevalent, and the difficulties attending 
the procurement of labor, to have been greater than those sub- 
sequently encountered in connection with the Canal. The rail- 
road, through its concession, had exclusive control of all means 
or methods of communication across the Isthmus, so that the 
French Company organized to construct the Canal first se- 
eured permission from the railroad company to proceed with 
the digging of the Canal, and subsequently found it necessary 
to purchase the controlling interest of the company. The rail- 
road was a necessity in prosecuting the Canal work. It was 
built with American capital and by American engineers, who 
earried the project through after it had been attempted and 
given up by engineers from other countries, with the charac- 
teristic energy and perseverance that make the American pio- 
neer. 

The French Company was the pioneer in the Isthmian 
Canal work. It failed, not because of its engineering difficul- 
ties or faulty methods; its engineering work deserves nothing 
but praise, and the more one studies what was accomplished, 
the greater admiration is felt for the men in charge on the 
Isthmus, and there comes a sense of regret that success did not 
crown their efforts. The failure was due to mal-administra- 
tion. It has been attributed to lack of sanitation, but this can 
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hardly be the cause, since new men undauntedly took the places 
of those who fell by the wayside and carried on the work until 
the available funds were exhausted. The United States is 
greatly indebted to both the first and second companies, for 
they had paved the way. We benefited by their experiences, 
and by what they left to us in the way of surveys, machine 
shops, equipment, lands, quarters, and work accomplished. The 
purchase price paid to the second company was reasonable and 
we received full measure for our outlay. 

Furthermore, the United States entered upon the task 
under more favorable auspices and conditions due to the ad- 
vances in preventive medicines, in engineering knowledge, and 
in constructive material of all kinds and description. Again, 
we secured rights and privileges through treaty stipulations 
which a private corporation or company could not secure, 
which were of immense advantage in doing the work. 

The war with Spain brought prominently to the front the 
necessity for a Canal, through the voyage of the ‘‘Oregon’’ 
from the west coast to the east; and one of the great results 
of the war was the discovery of the cause of yellow fever. The 
theory that yellow fever is transmitted by the stegomyia 
mosquito had been advanced by Dr. Carlos Finlay, an American 
physician residing in Cuba; and in 1900, during the American 
occupation of Cuba, when yellow fever became epidemic in 
Havana, a board was appointed to continue the study of the 
disease. The members of that board were Drs. Walter Reed, 
James Carroll, Aristides Agramonte (a Cuban immune), and 
Jesse W. Lazear, who, assisted by volunteers from the Army, 
demonstrated the truth of Dr. Finlay’s theory by offering their 
lives as willing sacrifices to the cause of humanity; and they 
formulated rules which, when put into effect in Havana and 
vicinity by Colonel Gorgas, rid this locality of that dreaded 
scourge. A similar result was secured subsequently on the 
Isthmus. Sir Ronald Ross, of the British Army, had proved 
also that malaria was due to the Anopheles mosquito, and had 
rid certain sections of Egypt and India of this disease. We 
had the benefit of his experience and counsel with respect to 
the Isthmus. These two important discoveries gave the means 
of eradicating or lessening the effects of the diseases and led 
Colonel Gorgas, by the application of the preventive prescrip- 
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tions formulated by these men, to change the Isthmus from a 
pest hole to a reasonably healthful locality. 

When Congress authorized the President to construct a 
Canal and after the treaty with Panama was ratified, a Com- 
mission was appointed by the President consisting of Admiral 
J. G. Walker, Major-General G. W. Davis, W. B. Parsons, Wil- 
lam H. Burr, Benjamin M. Harrod, Carl E. Grunsky, and 
Frank J. Hecker. 

Mr. John F. Wallace was appointed Chief Engineer. Steps 
were undertaken to do for the Isthmus what had been done 
in Havana and elsewhere, ridding it of the ravages of yellow 
fever and reducing malaria. The Commission was designated 
by the President as the legislative body for the Canal Zone 
and it established a government that continued in effect until 
the Panama Canal Act was made effective. Such changes and 
modifications were made during the construction period as 
circumstances or conditions indicated to be necessary or de- 
sirable. 

In addition to the establishment of a system of govern- 
ment for the Canal Zone, and such preparatory work as was 
undertaken with a view to forwarding the enterprise, I regard 
the fixing of the delimitations of the Canal Zone as the most 
important accomplishment of the Walker Commission, and for 
this credit is due in larger measure to General George W. 
Davis than to any one else. The treaty with Panama pro- 
vided for granting to the United States a ten-mile strip across 
the Isthmus, exclusive of the cities of Panama and Colon and 
their adjacent harbors. Imports to Panama arriving on the 
Pacific side were landed at La Boca, which was part of the 
harbor of Panama, and on the Atlantic side the entire bay was 
readily conceived as the harbor of Colon. General Davis saw 
the possibility of a Canal the entrances to which were under 
the control and jurisdiction of a foreign power, and he at once 
took the necessary steps so to fix the limits of the concession 
as to secure to the United States the control and jurisdiction 
of all portions of the route connecting the waters of the two 
oceans. Though difficulties were experienced, a preliminary 
agreement was finally drawn between himself and the Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Panama and certain 
concessions were subsequently made in the form of revenues 
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to the Republic, which resulted in a recognition of this agree- 
ment by the Republic of Panama. It was not, however, until 
1914 that the delimitations then fixed regarding the terminals 
were finally adopted in the form of a treaty ratified by the two 
republics concerned. 

Mr. Wallace foresaw the necessity of substituting the 
heaviest equipment possible for the work of excavation, in- 
augurated the system of recruiting labor, and the policy of 
making the working foree comfortable by providing suitable 
quarters for their accommodation. The Walker Commission 
was replaced after the adjournment of Congress in 1905 by the 
Shonts Commission. This Commission consisted of Theodore 
P. Shonts, Chairman, Charles E. Magoon, John F. Wallace, M. 
T. Endicott, P. C. Hains, O. H. Ernst, and B. M. Harrod. Mr. 
Wallace resigned June 28, 1905, and was sueceeded by Mr. 
John F. Stevens, as Chief Engineer and member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, on July 1, 1905. Governor Magoon, who 
continued in the service until October 12, 1906, and Mr. Stevens 
were the sole representatives of the Commission on the Isthmus, 
and Mr. Stevens, subsequent to the transfer of Governor Ma- 
goon to Cuba, was the only member of the Commission on the 
Canal Zone. He was in charge of all construction work until 
April 1, 1907. The vast amount of preliminary work that was 
accomplished prior to this date seems almost ineredible, and 
ean be appreciated only by those who are familiar with the 
conditions as they existed; to these two men, John F. Wallace 
and John F. Stevens, is due the eredit for so laying the foun- 
dations as to secure the results which were subsequently at- 
tained. In considering the work done during the preliminary 
stage, we must associate with it the name of Jackson Smith, 
who inaugurated the system of subsistence, the establishment 
of rules for quarters, and perfected the arrangement for the 
recruitment of labor; Bierd, the Manager of the Panama Rail- 
road; Tubby, the organizer of the depots for construction sup- 
plies, their requisition and issue; Brooke, who rehabilitated the 
machine shops and arranged for the assembling and erection 
of the various machines and the facilities for their repair; 
Maltby, Dauchy, Sullivan, Bolich, Rourke, and Nichols, en- 
gineers in charge of various parts of the work; Ralph Budd, 
Chief Engineer of the Panama Railroad, in charge of its main- 
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tenance, and subsequently of the construction of the relocated 
Panama Railroad, which was finished by Mears on the resigna- 
‘tion of Mr. Budd to enter engineering work elsewhere. 

When the so-called Army Commission took charge in 1907, 
the Isthmus had been freed from yellow fever by Colonel 
Gorgas and the men under him, a vast amount of preliminary 
work was completed, and a stage was reached when the dirt 
could be made to fly. Mr. Stevens hoped to reach the million 
mark the last month of his administration, and it was unfor- 
tunate that he missed it by a few thousand yards, since he 
seemed so desirous of attaining that amount. He had estab- 
lished an organization for the handling of the work through 
the continental divide (then known as Culebra Cut, now Gail- 
lard Cut, in honor of the man associated for over seven years 
with this part of the work), which was continued practically 
throughout the period of dry excavation. He is an expert in 
railroad transportation and perfected a system which would 
have been impossible for us unless the services of such an ex- 
pert could have been secured. He began the excavation for 
the Gatun locks, cleared the sites for the various dams, and 
had made preparations for the construction of the latter on 
the Pacific side. As the lock type of canal was not adopted 
by Congress until June, 1906, a designing force for the locks, 
dams, spillways, and their operating machinery was organized, 
but little had been done in connection with the designs them- 
selves, 

The general scheme of the organization as it existed at the 
time of the transfer of the work on April 1, 1907, was con- 
tinued, changed only in such respects as were necessary to 
make it conform to the new order of things, which required 
all members of the Commission to reside on the Isthmus; to 
give them equal consideration, each was placed in charge of a 
department of the work. With three departments, constituting 
the Department of Construction and Engineering, with the 
natural desire of each head to make his department the most 
important, it is easy to see that friction was inevitable. The 
ereat difficulty was in the organic law which provided an ex- 
ecutive head of seven; but as a change in the law could not be 
secured, the difficulty was overcome by means of an Hxecu- 
tive Order. In other respects, also, it was found that the or- 
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ganization did not work satisfactorily; there were too many 
subdivisions, each independent of the others, and, with their 
work overlapping, it was difficult to secure harmony and proper 
co-operation, as well as impossible to determine and fix respon- 
sibility. Consequently, in 1908, after more than a year’s ex- 
perience, it was decided to make a change, which was put into 
effect on July 1, 1908. The fundamental idea of the reor- 
ganization was to bring about such a subdivision of the work 
as to definitely fix responsibility; subsequently, to encourage 
each sub-head to use such means as he deemed proper in the 
accomplishment of definite results, these being more desirable 
than the means for securing them, thereby bringing out in- 
dividual initiation and holding every one to account for getting 
the ends sought. 

This led to the creation of three territorial divisions; one 
embracing all the work from deep water in the Caribbean to 
and including the dam at Gatun; another, all work from the 
locks and dam at Pedro Miguel to deep water in the Pacific; 
and the central section, between Pedro Miguel locks and Gatun 
locks. To each was assigned a Division Engineer, and all con- 
struction work, no matter what its character, within the ter- 
ritorial limitations of the division, was placed under the di- 
vision head. The work of each division was so divided that 
there was no difficulty at any time to fix responsibility, and 
whatever friction might result could be easily handled and 
settled. 

The best results can be secured if there is an honest rivalry 
between different portions of the work, and the terminal divis- 
ions lent themselves admirably to this; the work of these two 
divisions was of the same character throughout—the construc- 
tion of locks, dams, dry excavation and dredging; the Atlantic 
Division was placed under Army engineers and the Pacifie Di- 
vision under civilians. In the Central Division, where the work 
was principally excavation, not comparable with the digging 
done in the terminal divisions, a rivalry was started between 
the steam shovels, the crew of each striving for the best record 
per week or month, in order that they might secure note of 
the fact in The Canal Record. 

I believe that we had the finest organization that could 
be created for any piece of work and with an esprit de corps 
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that has never been surpassed; each man was imbued with the 
idea that his particular piece or task was the one that was nec- 
essary to make the Canal a success; and this spirit continued 
until after the water was turned into the Cut in 1913. When 
the working forces began to realize that the end was in sight, 
their desire to continue on the Government pay roll as long 
as possible made it up-hill work to arouse any enthusiasm out- 
side of the dredging division, or to hasten forward the comple- 
tion of the work. 

In the organization that continued on through to its final 
breaking up, I am particularly indebted to Colonel H. F. Hodges 
and Mr. H. H. Rousseau. The former had charge of designing 
the locks, and the spillways, with their appurtenances, and 
carried them to completion. He was assisted in this work by 
Mr. Henry Goldmark, who designed the gates and had super- 
vision of their construction under contract; by Edward Schild- 
hauer, who is responsible for the electrical installation, the 
method of operating the lock gates and the valves, and who, 
in combination with the engineers of the General Electric Com- 
pany, evolved the control board; by Lorenzo D. Cornish, H. F. 
Tucker, and T. E. L. Lipsey, who assisted in designing the locks, 
valves, and other details; and by Edward C. Sherman, whose 
plans for the spillway were adopted. Mr. H. H. Rousseau, Civil 
Engineer of the Navy, had direct charge of the terminals, dry 
dock, coaling stations and docks, certain mechanical features 
of the work, and assisted in estimates and kindred questions. 
He and Colonel Hodges were my principal advisers. No action 
was taken on any matter of importance except after consulta- 
tion with them, and although we did not always agree on the 
action to be taken, they were thoroughly loyal in every respect. 

Colonel W. L. Sibert was placed in charge as Division En- 
gineer of the Atlantic Division, and assisting him were Colonel 
Chester Harding, Assistant Division Engineer, who, prior to 
the reorganization, was in direct charge of the Gatun locks, 
subsequently in charge of the office work, and then of the con- 
struction of the West Breakwater and dredging in the Atlantic 
Division. Major James P. Jervey was directly in charge of 
lock construction under the reorganization scheme; Major G. 
M. Hoffman, in charge of the dam and the construction of the 
Spillway; Major H. V. Stickle in charge of the Porto Bello 
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Quarry and of procuring sand from Nombre de Dios; and 
Major Edgar Jadwin, during his stay, of the breakwater and 
dredging work. 

The work on the Pacific side was placed in charge of Mr. 
8. B. Williamson, Division Engineer, and with him were asso- 
ciated Mr. J. M. G. Watt, as Assistant Division Engineer; Wm. 
B. Corse, Gratz B. Stickler, H. O. Cole, R. B. Tinsley, and H. 
D. Hinman, stand out prominently among those who were em- 
ployed on lock construction; Mr. Comber was in charge of 
dredging. Mr. Williamson had been associated with me in 
other work in the United States, and I do not believe there is 
a man with whom I have had more differences over technical 
points, but like Colonel Hodges and Mr. Rousseau, no matter 
what decision, whether for him or against him, he always lent 
loyal support to make a success along the lines of the decision. 

Of the Central Division, Colonel D. D. Gaillard was the 
Division Engineer, with Mr. L. K. Rourke, Assistant Division 
Engineer, and Mr. A. §. Zinn as Office Engineer. When the 
organization was put into effect in 1908, the general charge of 
the office and the field work was assigned to the Division En- 
eineer and Assistant Division Engineer, the former making such 
disposition of the work as he saw fit. Colonel Gaillard pre- 
ferred the general office work, placing the Assistant Engineer, 
Mr. L. K. Rourke, directly in charge of the field work, and this 
arrangement continued until the resignation of Mr. Rourke on 
July 11, 1910, when Colonel Gaillard exercised control over the 
field work, assisted by A. S. Zinn, and for a time a General 
Superintendent, G. A. Greenslade. His District Superintend- 
ents were J. W. Little, J. M. Hagan, M. W. Tenny, W. T. Rey- 
nolds, and J. M. Sneed. 

When a reorganization was made in 1913, due to a draw- 
ing to a close of the work in the various divisions, W. G. Com- 
ber was placed in charge of all the dredging work on the Isth- 
mus, assisted by J. MacFarlane, and is now handling the exca- 
vation that is made necessary by reason of the slides. 

In an organization so large as that employed in the work 
on the Isthmus, it is not possible to give the list of all on the 
rolls; and even of those engaged on engineering work, to which 
I am limiting my references, the names of the more prominent 
ones only are mentioned; but all who shared in the undertak- 
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ing should receive each his due share of credit, for it was not 
the work of any one man or set of men, but of the combined 
efforts of all. 

In 1902 Congress authorized a bond issue in the amount 
of $40,000,000, based on the estimate submitted by the Isthmian 
Canal Commission in its report of 1899-1901, for the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal in accordance with the plans pre- 
sented. The Canal contemplated a lock type with a dam across 
the Chagres Valley at Bohio, which was modified by the Inter- 
national Board of Engineers in the report submitted by them 
in 1906, and the cost of which, exclusive of sanitation and civil 
administration, based on practically the same unit prices as 
the estimates of the 1899-1901 report, was $139,705,200. 
Changes were made in the project which Congress adopted in 
June, 1906, consisting of the withdrawal of the locks on the 
Pacific side and of widening that portion of the Canal through 
the continental divide. The locks were also increased in size. 

Among the criticisms raised against the lock type of canal 
was one which asserted that the locks would be too small for 
the Navy of the future, so I took up the matter with the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with a view to securing an expres- 
sion of opinion from the Navy Department as to the size that 
should be adopted to provide for future developments of naval 
vessels, submitting an estimate of the additional cost that 
would result for increases of width for each five feet up to 
125 feet. The General Board of the Navy reported that locks 
of 1,000 feet usable length and 110 feet in width would be 
ample for future naval needs, and the dimensions of the locks 
were fixed accordingly. 

By 1907 the expenditures were rapidly reaching the 
amount of the authorized bond issue, so that it was necessary 
to revise the estimates and submit to Congress the additional 
amount that would be required. In making the revision it was 
decided to include all amounts that had been appropriated, such 
as the $40,000,000 paid the French Company, $10,000,000 paid 
the Republic of Panama for the concession and rights con- 
ferred by the treaty, the monies that had been advanced to the 
Panama Railroad for its equipment and practical rebuilding, 
and the cost of sanitation and civil administration, estimates 
for all of which items had been omitted from the estimate pre- 
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pared by the Board in 1906. The result of the revision was 
that the new estimate, including all items, aggregated $375,- 
200,900. In this connection, it must be remembered that our 
overhead expenses were out of all proportion to those of simi- 
lar enterprises because of the paternal interest we took in our 
employees, providing them with free quarters, lights, fuel, and 
furniture, free medical attendance in hospitals, and other con- 
siderations which materially increased the costs. 

I believe that Mr. Wallace made an attempt to establish 
a system of cost-keeping, but how far it advanced I do not 
know; at any rate, there was no such system extant when we 
assumed charge. We knew that the work of excavation in the 
Culebra Division, which was in progress, resulted in the re- 
moval of a certain number of cubic yards as the case might be, 
and that a certain sum had been expended; it was assumed, 
therefore, that the costs were one divided by the other. There 
was no means of checking the leaks, and it soon became ap- 
parent that some system must be devised by which we could 
determine the cost of the work, in order to ascertain if we were 
securing the results in accordance with the estimates. The cost- 
keeping system introduced was earried forward to the end, 
with very beneficial results. Some of the officials objected at 
first on the ground that we were there to build a Canal and not 
to set up a kindergarten for accountants; they soon realized 
from the records of costs the necessity for reducing theirs, and 
that the accountants of the kindergarten were securing results. 

In the excavation of the Gaillard Cut our greatest difficulty 
is due to slides. They are not discussed here, because they 
properly belong for description and discussion in another part 
of the proceedings of this Congress, but they are the only un- 
expected feature which would tend to increase the costs. 

In 1910 it became evident that, based on the estimates of 
1908, we would be able to build the Canal well within the sum 
specified, and we submitted to Congress the proposition of con- 
structing certain terminal facilities as desirable, if not essen- 
tial, adjuncts, all of which, from data available at that time, 
could be constructed without exceeding the amount of the 
authorized bond issue. The Navy Department was desirous 
of having a dry dock capable of taking in the largest battle- 
ships, and also considered desirable were coaling facilities, 
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machine shops to perform any class of work they might be 
called upon to do for shipping, commercial or naval, and cer- 
tain docks for the handling of cargo at the Pacific entrance— 
the Panama Railroad undertaking the construction of similar 
docks on the Atlantic side. These were authorized by Con- 
gress in 1912, and the total amount to be expended for this 
additional work is $20,550,000. So that, under the estimates 
not only will the Canal be built, but these terminal facilities 
with their appliances not originally contemplated, as well as a 
new settlement near the Pacific entrance, which has been 
started and is well advanced toward completion. 

The Canal is another illustration of the functions of the 
engineer, his uses of the forces and materials of nature for the 
benefit of man; it is another instance of the fact that engineers 
are fitted for great executive and administrative functions, and 
also that they can establish and manage a government to the 
satisfaction of those governed. Believing in straight-forward, 
practical administration, as the engineer does, such a govern- 
ment to be successful must not be political, but autocratic, for 
with politics involved there would enter an unfamiliar factor 
opposed to the engineer’s training and ideals, and he would 
fail. 

We were fortunate, as far as the Canal was concerned, in 
having it inaugurated by a President whose sole desire was to 
get the work done, and with the exception of one position on 
the Commission, he took the stand that politics should have 
nothing whatever to do with the Canal nor interfere in any way 
with its prosecution. He also recognized the fact that a seven- 
headed executive was impotent, and when Congress would not 
amend the law, he issued an Executive Order which accom- 
plished the result desired, irrespective of the law. The policy 
thus inaugurated was carried out by both of his successors and 
has had much to do with the results secured. 

As the construction period drew to a close, it was neces- 
sary to prepare for the operation and maintenance of the Canal, 
and to secure such legislation as would permit this in the sim- 
plest and most businesslike way. With the adoption of the 
policy that the Canal Zone be depopulated and used exclusively 
for the operation, maintenance, protection, and sanitation of 
the Canal, and such other governmental functions as might be 
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needed, the question of the government to be established was 
very much simplified, and the duties in connection with it, its 
operation and maintenance, are essentially the function of an 
engineer. Fortunately the law provided for the same concen- 
tration of authority in the hands of one as had been established 
by the Executive Order of 1908, but the executive authority 
was placed in the hands of a ‘‘Governor’’. The selection of 
this term was not altogether fortunate, but it was impossible 
to secure any modification in the bill which was presented to 
Congress for its consideration, and, as the measure was enacted, 
this title was adopted. When the reorganization was under 
consideration, a committee of my colleagues drew up a report 
on the reorganization which should be adopted, and strange to 
relate, though two of them were engineers, their scheme con- 
templated the appointment of a Governor, not necessarily an 
engineer, and a Chief Engineer subordinated to the Governor. 
This I opposed, as with the Zone depopulated, the military not 
under the control of the Governor, and no residents other than 
Canal employees to be looked after, there was very little to 
govern, and it seemed to me that it would be rather galling for 
the Chief Engineer, having the bulk of the work in his charge, 
to be subordinated to a man who knew nothing about it, and 
who would have relatively little to do. The outcome has been 
that an engineer, even though he belongs to the Army, was 
made Governor of the Canal, and I am now hoping that my 
successor will be an engineer and that an engineer will always 
be in control. 

I appreciate your attention, and while I have no doubt 
there are a number of features connected with the work con- 
cerning which you would like information, they may properly 
belong for explanation and discussion to the meetings pro- 
vided for during the other sessions as prescribed by the pro- 
gram. As I am unable to be here during the entire congress, 
our Chairman has arranged that the subjects relating to the 
Canal will be considered prior to my departure, so that I hope 
to be able to give any additional information concerning the 
enterprise that may be desired. 

It is now my pleasure to introduce to you Major Jean Li. de 
Pulligny, the representative of the French Government, who 
was located in the trenches at the time he received his orders 
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to proceed to this Congress as the representative of his Govern- 
ment, and it is an honor to present him to you. (Applause.) 

Vice-President de Pulligny.— Honorary President, members 
of the Convention, ladies and gentlemen: It is quite an un- 
merited honor for me to be here today, being the only vice- 
president from the Continent, and to represent before this im- 
pressive Congress my dear country, France, sweet France, the 
France of Rochambeau and La Fayette, the France of a brilliant 
past and of an enduring future. 

Gentlemen, you must not fear that I shall make a long 
speech, for I have just been getting quite a training in this 
regard. You certainly know that my dear country has been 
very. busy for these last fourteen months. Well, I have been 
busy too, and in the same business; and in that business, deeds 
are the only things that count; and as for writing or speaking, 
the rule is what old Caesar used to eall “‘Militaris Brevitas’’. 

But I must not go further, gentlemen. There are some 
matters which must not be spoken of before an international 
audience. I have better to do and better to say. 

If I have been rushed from the front on what I might call 
a life-belt sea trip, and then brought through the continent of 
America, it is not to speak of what is being done on the other 
side of the pond. It is to celebrate the gigantic and peaceful 
achievements which have been accomplished here, and it is 
especially gratifying for a French engineer, and for a sincere 
friend of America, to praise the admirable, the wonderful, the 
nearly superhuman work which your brilliant Exposition com- 
memorates; for it is my own dear country which had the daring 
boldness to undertake this gigantic enterprise of world-wide 
utility. 

It will be the everlasting glory of America, through the 
centuries of the future, that she had the pluck; that she had 
the nerve; that she had the immense wealth; that she had the 
men, and that she had the man who was necessary. (Great 
applause.) 

That man—I am nearly ashamed to sit by his side, and I 
searcely dare to praise him, that man who has achieved this 
enormous work, feeling that J am only an ordinary common- 
place government engineer, who had scarcely to spend a few 
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millions on the work entrusted to him. What is this compared 
to the man of genius who had to be a statesman as well as an 
engineer, who communicated his inflamed impulse to an army 
of men working under him, who had to overcome a world of 
difficulties and who had to spend millions, hundreds of millions 
for digging the most splendid and useful ditch in the world? 

Gentlemen, I have come over here to carry to you the 
greetings of the people of France, and of her government. 

Long life and every success to the Panama Canal—long 
life and every success to San Francisco and to the Exposition 
—long life and every success to America. (Great applause.) 

President Goethals—We have with us today a delegate 
from Canada, Mr. J. B. Challies, and I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing him to you. (Applause.) 

Mr, Challies—Mr. Chairman, members of this Congress, 
ladies and gentlemen: It is a great privilege to be here at this 
Congress as a representative of the Government of the Domin- 
ion of Canada and of the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers. 
Such a congress as this is an inspiring evidence that inter- 
national engineers are called to meet and exchange ideas to 
further the arts of peace and humanity and of commerce. This 
Congress should result in drawing nations together, more par- 
ticularly those on the North American continent. It will 
cement, as the Exposition has already done, the ties of friend- 
ship between the people of the United States and Canada. 

As the engineer is ever the advance-guard of civilization, 
such a congress as this is of inestimable value; and Canadian 
engineers are indeed proud and pleased to be present to par- 
ticipate in its privileges, not only to pay tribute to the greatest 
achievement of American engineering genius, but to hold out 
our hands in fellowship to brother engineers of all countries, 
as loyal workers in the cause of mankind. 

Like many other countries, Canada’s participation in this 
Congress has been unfortunately and unavoidably curtailed. 
Notwithstanding her international responsibilities, however, the 
Canadian Government has taken an active interest in this Ex- 
position and has endeavored to show within the Canadian 
Pavilion her boundless natural resources and her wonderful 
achievements in agricultural and industrial development. 
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Canadian and American engineers may be pardoned for 
pointing out that there ig no international boundary in engi- 
neering activities in North America, and that the boundaries 
of the two countries are fixed by nothing more than an imag- 
inary line. There are no fortresses guarding our frontiers and 
no warships patrolling our boundary waters. On the contrary, 
strategic points along our international boundary from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific are almost invariably marked by im- 
portant hydro-electric power plants which form the pulse of 
great commercial and industrial districts. The inventive genius, 
the constructive capacity and the executive ability of the engi- 
neering profession of our two countries has, therefore, not been 
confined to works of defense and offense along our three thou- 
sand miles of boundary, but has been concentrated in further- 
ing, in a cooperative way, international industry, commerce and 
civilization. May it ever be so. 

We engineers of the United States and Canada have a 
tremendous burden upon our shoulders. We must continue to 
demonstrate to the world at large, as we have demonstrated 
for over one hundred years, that all our international differ- 
ences, be they what they may, can be adjusted in a peaceable, 
businesslike and honorable manner. 

Out of this hundred years of international unity, good will 
and friendship, has grown probably the most unique perma- 
nent court in the history of the world, and one of most 
unusual moment to the engineers of both countries—the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, created about five years ago by 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain. This 
court comprises three American and three Canadian citizens, 
and was created for the one purpose of investigating and facil- 
itating a settlement of all matters of difference respecting boun- 
dary waters. 

I wish I had powers of speech beyond mere matters of fact, 
because while this occasion is not so dramatic as certain current 
events, yet I profoundly believe that after this wonderful col- 
lection of art and architecture, called the Exposition, has dis- 
appeared and there is little left but an abiding memory of the 
splendor and beauty of the scene, the spirit of this great Con- 
egress will remain as an ever-potent influence for the advance- 
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ment of engineering throughout the world. A few years hence 
the people of this, the Golden City of California, will have 
reason to remember with pride that this International Engi- 
neering Congress took place in their midst, as a fitting culmina- 
tion of the celebration of the successful accomplishment of one 
of the world’s most momentous engineering feats—the joining 
of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans by the Panama Canal. 

Canadian engineers give place to none in admiration of 
and in paying tribute to the indomitable courage, the tre- 
mendous capacity and skill of the American engineers, headed 
by General Goethals, who are responsible for the successful 
completion of this gigantic undertaking. (Applause.) 

President Goethals—We have with us a delegate from 
Cuba, and I take pleasure in introducing him to you,—Sefor 
J. R. Villalon y Sanchez. (Applause.) 

Senior Villalon.—Mr. President, General aatunae gentle- 
men: I accept this applause as an expression of the good feeling 
and friendship that the United States entertains for Cuba, and 
I wish to say that we fully reciprocate that feeling. (Applause.) 
Cuba reciprocates, and does more than that, she feels friend- 
ship and gratitude towards the United States, and we want to 
avail ourselves of every possible opportunity to express it and 
to dispel any possible idea to the contrary on the part of 
anybody. 

I am not going to take your time to make a speech, because 
the hour is passing and others will have to speak; and after 
the speeches of the distinguished gentlemen who have preceded 
me, I cannot see my way to do it. But I do want to say on 
behalf of the Republic of Cuba that we appreciate greatly the 
honor that the Government of the United States has placed 
upon us by inviting us to participate in this great engineering 
congress on this occasion. At the same time, I beg to extend 
our gratitude and appreciation to the International Engineer- 
ing Congress on behalf of our local society of engineers. 

It is said that, ‘‘Imitation is the sincerest flattery’’, and 
I desire to say, the Cuban Government has granted leave to all 
engineers employed in Government work to come over to this 
country for the purpose of observing, of studying, and of assim- 
ilating everything that is broad and noble in this country, and 
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to bring it back with them, to give Cuba the benefit of their 
visit on this occasion. 

I want to thank you, gentlemen, for the invitation, on 
behalf of the Government of Cuba, and on behalf of the Local 
Society of Engineers of Cuba. (Applause.) 

President Goethals.—China is represented here by its dele- 
gate, an admiral of the Chinese Navy, and I take pleasure in 
introducing him to you,—Admiral Wei Han. (Applause.) 

Admiral Wei Han.—Mr. Chairman, members of the Con- 
gress: As one of the four delegates appointed by our Govern- 
ment, I deem it a very great honor and privilege to convey to you 
themessage of greetings and sentimentsfor this worthy assembly. 

I recollect in 1873, when I first passed through the Suez 
Canal, which was just completed, I admired very much such an 
achievement and success. In Paris, I made the acquaintance of 
M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, builder of the Suez Canal. He was 
just preparing the enterprise of opening another canal through 
Panama Isthmus. However, being confronted with a number 
of difficulties, he failed. Today we are gathered in this city for 
the celebration of the opening of the Panama Canal. Although 
I could not avail myself of the opportunity to see the actual 
work of the newly opened canal, yet I am fortunate to be with 
the men who have made successful their efforts to overcome such 
difficulties which defeated M. de Lesseps. 

In conclusion, I wish to congratulate the American engi- 
neers for this marvelous engineering work, as well as our 
Honorable Major-General George W. Goethals. I thank you. 
(Applause.) 

President Goethals——Sefior Don Fernando Cruz, of Guate- 
mala, is here as a delegate from his country, and I am pleased 
to present him to you. (Applause.) 

Sefior Cruz.—On behalf of my country, the Republic of 
Guatemala, and her President, Manuel Estrada Cabrera, who 
bestowed upon me the honor of being her unworthy representa- 
tive to this International Engineering Congress, I heartily con- 
gratulate all of the engineers of the world here gathered, be- 
lieving that from the work accomplished by this illustrious uni- 
versal assembly of scientific men cannot be expected but won- 
derful improvements for the better conditions of mankind. 
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I easily realize how insignificant I am among all these cele- 
brated personalities who have as their pedestal some great work 
fulfilled in some of the world’s activities; but, anyhow, I will 
do my best to bring my grains of sand to this great scientific 
congress. 

The Republic of Guatemala is situated in the central part 
of this vast and beautiful continent of America; it is the hyphen 
that unites the other two bigger portions of the Western Hemis- 
phere. It has become, by the completion of the Panama Canal, 
the most striking feature ever recorded by history, the center 
of the world, the forced thoroughfare of all travelers roaming 
through continents and oceans. Its geographic position between 
the two halves of our hemisphere and two largest oceans that 
bathe its shores, its immense and little developed resources, 
leads us to think and even to be convinced that in the near 
future it will be one of the richest and most prosperous regions 
on earth. 

Actually, Guatemala can be regarded as essentially devoted 
to agriculture; but I beg to state that the Government, under- 
standing the necessity of developing the mineral resources and 
industries of the country, has legislated anew on these matters 
and made very liberal laws. 

The new Mining Code was promulgated by the present 
Government in 1908 and since then we have seen the number 
of mining claims increase in a very rapid ratio; some of the 
mines have been since then exploited, and today we are begin- 
ning to export zine ore as well as gold to the United States. 

During the colonial epoch, many mines were patented, 
among them lead and silver ore existing in the northern part 
of the Republic and were put in working shape. The first claims 
were granted in 1529. In 1865 the French geologists Dollfus 
and Monserrat visited the country and found that the furnaces 
employed for smelting the ores were very similar to those of 
Wales. This demonstrated to them the advancement in which 
metallurgy then stood in Central America. Since 1847 an 
Anglo-Franco concern has worked the silver mines of Alotepe- 
que, located in the southern part of the country near the bor- 
ders of the Republic of Salvador. These mines sent to the mint 
150,000 dollars per annum, and, besides, exported to England 
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the richer ores. This mine was abandoned on account of the 
depreciation of silver, and also because the machinery then ex- 
isting did not allow its further economical exploitation. The 
silver ores were not exhausted, and on the dumps could be 
found all the zine and lead ores extracted at the same time, as 
they were useless and even prejudicial for the purpose pursued. 
In 1899 this mine was patented anew, by Horta & Co., as zine 
and lead layers, but it was only in 1912 that the thorough de- 
velopment began; it is from this region that ores are actually 
exported. 

In the northeastern part, the sands carried by the rivers 
that flow from the mountain range that divides Guatemala and 
Honduras contain gold; many claims have been granted and 
some already have permanent machinery established. 

During these last two years, the mining and geological 
service of the Republic, as well as private enterprises, has in- 
vestigated in regard to the possible existence of oils and bit- 
uminous matters in the subsoil; and we cherish the hope, based 
on the data collected, that they really are to be found there. 

Many other minerals outcrop and can be easily detected, 
but the principal factor for such undertaking is lacking—cap- 
ital. The new mining law provides that during the first fifteen 
years that follow its promulgation, no duty shall be paid on 
machinery introduced for such purpose and no tax will be paid 
on such machinery, showing thus that the Government is desir- 
ous of giving its best help to the capital invested in such enter- 
prises. 

We need to be better known, better studied, in order to 
be helped to the development of that natural dormant wealth. 
We need the cooperation of serious and well intentioned con- 
cerns that will help to the development of our national wealth. 

It is for me a great pleasure to be present at this meeting, 
hoping that from its proceedings may spring forth new and 
stronger ties between all the scientific societies here represented, 
aiming to gather extensive knowledge of the world’s resources 
and their best employ. 

I have the honor, as representative of my Government, to 
thank you for your attention listening to these few remarks, for 
which I appeal to your indulgence. I thank you. (Applause.) 
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President Goethals.—I take pleasure in introducing to you 
the representative and delegate from Japan,—Admiral M. 
Kondo. (Applause.) 

Admiral Kondo.— Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: On 
behalf of the Kingdom of Japan, I wish to tender a few words 
of her appreciation for the courtesy extended by the President 
of the International Engineering Congress, inviting delegates 
from Japan to take part in the meetings. 

Personally speaking, meetings of engineers always appeal 
to me in the way nothing else does. 

Not only because I am a humble member of the profession, 
but because I think that among engineers there is a sort of bond 
which unites us in a brotherhood which knows neither nation- 
ality nor class distinction. 

The members all strive for one common cause of advance- 
ment of technical science. 

Nowadays, engineering is so intricately connected with 
everyday life that it is well-nigh impossible for us to do any- 
thing without the aid of engineering; therefore, it is super- 
fluous for me to say what tremendous influence this engineering 
congress will have upon our welfare. 

In conclusion, I just want to wish this International Engi- 
neering Congress every success it desires, and I also have the 
honor to convey the greetings of the people of Japan to the 
people of the United States of America. (Applause.) 

President Goethals.— Netherlands is represented by its dele- 
gate, and I am pleased to introduce to you Mr. H. J. E. Wencke- 
bach. (Applause.) 

Mr, Wenckebach—-Mr. Chairman, Honorary President, 
members of the Congress, ladies and gentlemen: I thank the 
Committee of Management for the opportunity given to me to 
speak a few words as a delegate of the Netherlands Government 
and as a representative of the Netherlands Institute of Engi- 
neers. This society not only embraces all branches of engineer- 
ing, but also a very large majority of all the Dutch engineers, 
whether living in Holland, its colonies or in foreign countries. 
I feel, therefore, authorized to present to the Congress the very 
cordial greetings of practically all the Netherlands engineers 
and their best wishes for a complete success of this Congress. 
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The United States of America has always exercised great 
attraction on our engineers and an international congress in this 
country can be sure at any time to awaken great interest in Hol- 
land. The particular reason for this Congress—the celebration 
of the completion of the Panama Canal, the greatest achieve- 
ment of engineering skill ever attained in the world—makes 
this Congress an event of exceptional importance to the whole 
technical world. Moreover, additional attraction was offered 
by the fact that it was to be held in this beautiful city of San 
Francisco, which now offers its visitors the spectacle of a 
world’s fair, as brilliant as has ever been seen before. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that a great number of 
my countrymen would have come to the Congress, notwithstand- 
ing the enormous distance, if it had not been for the European 
War, which is still going on quite near to our frontier, making 
it too risky for most of them to leave their homes for so long a 
time. So only a few of us have been in a position to attend the 
Congress personally. 

I am glad, however, to say that in another way Holland is 
more fully represented, viz., by five papers which your Commit- 
tee has deemed worthy of being inserted in the transactions of 
the Congress. 

This Congress stands—as we would say in our language— 
under the sign* of the Panama Canal, and that gigantic accom- 
plishment is well apt to cast into the shade almost everything 
else now going on in the domain of engineering, by the grandeur 
of the scheme and the wonderful methods by which it has been 
earried out, as well as by the profound changes it will effect in 
the world’s traffic and the relations of nations. 

It therefore takes some courage to ask attention at the same 
time for problems and achievements of a relatively modest kind 
and more limited importance. However, the cordial invitation 
of the Committee of Management of this Congress has caused 
us to eliminate objections of that nature; the more so because, 
at least, some of our papers deal with engineering problems of 
a very special kind, such as present themselves in Holland more 
than anywhere else in the world, and show how these problems 
have been solved with satisfactory results. 


*Sign of Zodiac, i. e., ‘‘under the influence’’ or ‘‘auspices of’’. 
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I finish by wishing the Congress to be a complete success, as 
well for the members as for the Committee of Management and 
the various executive committees. (Applause.) 

President Goethals—I have the pleasure of introducing 
Sefior Alejandro Cantén as the representative of Nicaragua. 
(Applause.) 

Sefior Cant6én.—Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the International Engineering Congress: It is a high honor for 
me to present to you on the occasion of this meeting my hearty 
greetings in behalf of and representing the Government and the 
people of the Republic of Nicaragua, Central America. 

The courteous invitation tendered to my Government by 
the Government of the United States, to be represented and to 
take part in the sessions of this Congress of the engineers of the 
world, must be considered as an effect of the altruistic senti- 
ment that is like the spirit of science, as well as a kind and 
friendly demonstration from the Great Republic to her sister 
of the South. 

For special reasons, my Government could not send to your 
Congress one of our engineers, and because I do not belong to 
your honorable body, the contribution of my country to your 
elevated deliberations cannot be of serious account. But for 
this disappointment I find a compensation in the knowledge 
that my country possesses the most powerful stimulus for engi- 
neers—we have the raw material, the unknown, that is, a prom- 
ise for your future conquests. 

We are yet an undeveloped country; we are as a blank 
book, and on its almost virginal pages only a few lines have been 
written, mainly by you, engineers: first, in the complete surveys 
and studies of the canal route, which kept and nourished our 
dreams of a century, before Panama became our victorious rival ; 
and secondly, in the railroads that climb our mountains, in the 
bridges that span our rivers, in the tunnels of our mines and in 
the hydraulic works that bridle some of our running waters to 
give us ight and power. 

By means of these practical manifestations of your science, 
is principally how we have learned at home to regard you, engi- 
neers, as the heralds of progress; and it is for me a great pleas- 


ure to present to you my best respects in this moment, and to — 


; 
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wish that a glorious success be the achievement of this Congress. 
(Applause. ) 

President Goethals—A Spanish engineer accompanying 
Balboa on his march across the Isthmus, witnessing the discov- 
ery of the great Western Sea, is the originator of the Panama 
Canal idea, and he made plans to that end. Spain followed 
the subject of the Canal so long as the Central American col- 
onies belonged to her, and continued her interest during the 
construction of the Canal. As a delegate from Spain, we have 
Iltre. Sr. D. José de Lasarte, whom I now take pleasure in in- 
troducing to you. (Applause.) 

Sr. de Lasarte——Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: It 
is a veritable pleasure and, at the same time, a great honor 
to address you upon so solemn an occasion as this and to trans- 
mit to you the most enthusiastic greetings which the Spanish 
engineers extend to the International Congress of Engineers 
here assembled, and especially to the American engineers who 
have given to the world such marvelous proofs of their knowl- 
edge and skill. 

Barcelona, which city I have the honor of representing, 
also extends its most hearty and effusive salutations to San 
Francisco, this most beautiful city that so hospitably gathers 
unto its bosom all those who, attracted by its fame, arrive from 
far and wide and to whom it throws open its portals and its 
heart. 

Spain, wherein everything seems to announce a spiritual 
regeneration and wherein one would say that all is palpitating 
with a fervent desire of continuing in that glorious legacy of 
the past, looks with kindly interest upon the wonderful ad- 
vancement of this American people, who are the school of civ- 
ilization and of democracy; and Spanish engineering, though 
very modestly represented in this assembly, on account of the 
tragic circumstances of the European conflict, awaits with in- 
terest the decisions of this Congress, whose labors will un- 
doubtedly be of multiple and prolific transcendency. 

My sincerest and best wishes for the success of this Con- 
eress. (Applause.) 

President Goethals.—I ake pleasure in introducing to you 
Mr. Richard Bernstrom, the delegate from Sweden. (Ap- 
plause. ) 
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Mr. Bernstrom.—Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: Of 
the many congresses, conventions and meetings which assemble 
in San Francisco during the exposition year, the International 
Engineering Congress is of paramount interest to my country 
and to its government. 

~The development of the natural resources of Sweden, the 
prosperity of the Swedish people and the economical indepen- 
dence of the country are, on account of geographic and climatic 
conditions, very largely dependent upon the scientific and per- 
sistent skill of men, and especially of the engineering profes- 
sion. Not being an engineer myself, I can say that the Swedish 
engineers have been equal to their task. Almost every Swedish 
student of your profession feels, however, that his education 
is not complete without a visit to the United States, and every 
year hundreds of Swedish engineers land in America with a 
craving to learn from you and from your magnificent and 
‘wonderful engineering achievements. The greater possibilities 
of this country retain many of these men here for long years 
and sometimes for life. Others return and give us the benefit 
of what they have learned with you. 

This very condition creates a strong relationship between 
the members of the engineering profession of this country and 
of ours, and we hail with satisfaction everything that tends 
to strengthen the ties between your country and our country 
in this respect. We, consequently, bring you, today, our best 
wishes and express the hope that this Congress, in the results 
it brings, will be worthy of the wonderful engineering achieve- 
ment which is commemorated by the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition. (Applause.) 

President Goethals —I introduce to you Prof. Arthur Rohn, 
the delegate from Switzerland. (Applause.) 

Prof. Rohn.—Mr. Honorary President, Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen: In response to the invitation transmitted 
through the Legation of the United States at Berne, the Fed- 
eral Council of the Swiss Confederation appointed me as rep- 
resentative of my country at the sessions of the International 
Engineering Congress, which is just opening. 

_ Gentlemen, it is with a deep sense of gratification that I 
have accepted this mission to come to the great American 
Republic on behalf of our little Republic; the more so, since, 
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crossing the ocean for the first time, I knew that I should 
certainly see in the United States gigantic undertakings which 
only a country as powerful as this one, and of so tremendous 
an area, can undertake. I had also the deep-set conviction that 
I should bring back from this trip a large number of new im- 
pressions, as well as valuable information. 

Gentlemen, Switzerland would have willingly sent more 
than one delegate, but times with us just now are not very 
easy, surrounded as we are on all sides with belligerents. We 
must devote all our efforts to maintain our neutrality as strictly 
as possible. 

The Swiss Federal Council, however, considered that in 
spite of and because of the war, it was quite opportune to main- 
tain the ties of friendship between countries that the war has 
spared—between countries which later on will have the mission 
of restoring relations between the enemies of today. 

Gentlemen, among the men to whom this mission will be 
entrusted, the engineers will take the most important part. 

Gentlemen, your splendid Exposition in San Francisco 
celebrates the conclusion of a great undertaking of which 
Europe is as proud as America, and I present my congratula- 
tions to its creator. 

I also express the wish, gentlemen, that after the war, as 
in the past, the United States may be permitted to devote all 
her resources to works of progress and of peace. 

In the name of the Confederation of Switzerland and of 
her engineers, I express‘ the best wishes for the success of the 
Exposition, for a great future for San Francisco and for the 
prosperity of the great societies of engineers of America and 
the achievements of their members. (Applause.) 

Dr. William F. Durand.—We had hoped to have had as a 
pleasant feature of the session this morning, the presentation 
of the John Fritz Medal to Dr. James Douglas, but we are in- 
formed that Dr. Douglas is detained in the East on account 
of ill health and we are therefore compelled to omit this feature 
of the program. I feel that you will all concur with me in 
the hope that Dr. Douglas may soon be restored to health 
and to activity in the profession which he has so eminently 
graced. 
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I now wish to call your attention to a few brief announce- 
ments, which I will ask the Executive Secretary to read, after 
which the morning session will adjourn. 

Meeting adjourned at 12:30. 


Report of the Closing Session.—_Saturday, Sept. 25, 11:30 a. m. 


The meeting was called to order by Dr. W. F. Durand, as 
Chairman. 

The Chairman.—Delegates and members of the Congress: 
The hour approaches when this Congress, like its predecessors, 
must pass into history. As to the purposes and ideals of such 
a congress, I quote from the first circular of SREB issued 
by the Committee of Management: 


‘‘First: The gathering together of a large and representa- 
tive body of engineers from all civilized countries, with the 
opportunities which this will present of forming or renewing 
personal acquaintances, and of interchanging views on the vari- 
ous phases of professional work. 

‘‘Second: The reading and discussion of papers before 
the various sections, and their later publication in such form 
as to constitute a valuable addition to any engineering library”’. 


Regarding the first of these purposes, circumstances be- 
yond our control have militated seriously against the large 
representation from across the seas for which we had hoped; 
nevertheless, I feel that we are to be highly congratulated on 
the really large number who have come from abroad, and have 
joined with us in the deliberations of our various sessions; and 
I feel that we have occasion to entertain a well-grounded hope 
that this Congress has indeed been the occasion of renewing 
old friendships and of forming new ones which shall endure 
through the remaining years of our allotted span of life. 

Regarding the papers and the subject matter of our delib- 
erations, it 1s unnecessary to speak here. They have been 
before you during the week, and the large numbers in attend- 
ance in the various sessions and the interest shown throughout, 
give good reason for believing that the engineers of the world 
have indeed nobly responded to our eall, and that they have 
contributed here a series of papers which, with their discussions, 


Te 
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will serve to furnish a well marked milestone Of pees in 
the advance of the engineering art. 


The engineer is a great public servant. He seats iticen 


the material content of our civilization on the one hand-and 
the materials, forces and energies of nature on the other. On’ 


him rests the responsibility for maintaining and carrying for- 
ward all of those features which characterize, in a material 
sense, the civilization of the present day. Let us hope that 
those who have been in attendance on this Congress may have 
drawn therefrom some new enthusiasm, some new sense of 
vocation, some new realization of duty as a public servant, and 
that we may all go forward with renewed allegiance to the 
highest ideals of our profession. 

There is always a feeling of sadness attaching to the word 
‘“oood-bye’’. I like better the central thought contained in 
the salutations employed by our European brethren, and which 
“we can best render in English by the phrase, ‘‘until the next 
time’’. And so, as we approach the moment when we must 
separate, and return, each to his own land and individual sphere 
of activity, I feel that we should not approach this moment in 
the sense of ‘‘good-bye’’, but rather in the sense of ‘‘until the 
next time’’’. 

With this thought in mind, I shall now have the pleasure 
of calling on the presidents of some of our national engineer- 
ing societies and on the distinguished foreign delegates who 
are with us on this occasion. (Great applause.) 

Before proceeding with this part of the program, however, 
I wish to read a cablegram which it has been proposed this 
Congress might well send as a graceful tribute to the pioneer 
in the work of constructing great interoceanic canals. 


San Francisco, September 25, 1915. 
Compagnie Canal Suez, 
9 Rue Charras, Paris. _ 

International Engineering Congress held in San Francisco on oc- 
easion of Panama-Pacific International Exposition sends cordial greet- 
ings to the family of F. de Lesseps, the builder of the first great inter- 
oceanie canal and pioneer in the Panama Canal project, the completion 
of which this Congress now celebrates. 


(Applause.) 
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I shall take this expression of your approval as abundant 
warrant for forwarding this cablegram.* 

I-shall now call on Prof. C. D. Marx, the President of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, for a few words on this 
“occasion. 

Professor Marx.—Delegates, ladies and gentlemen: Like 
Doctor Durand, who has just spoken, I, too, am moved by a 
feeling of regret that these pleasant days are about over. Until 
a few minutes ago we sat in one of the rooms above, still listen- 
ing to some of the most interesting papers presented before us. 
It was necessary for the Chairman to bring out his gavel and 
call the meeting to adjourn before I could get the members 
to arise. I said to them that according to the words of our 
illustrious Chairman we should have to adjourn for a period 
of eleven years. I trust that this comet he spoke of last night, 
and which he said had been so regular in its career in the past, 


will deviate and be less regular, and that we may have the- 


opportunity in a far shorter space of time of again meeting 


our friends from abroad, and all of you whose faces I see 
before me. 


*The following cablegram was received from Charles de Lesseps in 


reply to the message of September 25, 1915, sent to the Compagnie Canal, 
Suez: 


Sept. 29, 1915. 
Chairman, International Engineering Congress, 
San Francisco, U. 8. A. 


Saluant le glorieux achévement par 1’Amérique de la grande voie inter- 
océanique ouverte au commerce mondial pour le bien des peuples j’exprime 
au Congrés la profonde gratitude de la famille pour 1’émouvant hommage 


rendu & mon pére qui a consacré sa vie au rapprochement pacifique des 
hommes. 
CHARLES DE LESSEPS. 


TRANSLATION. 
September 29, 1915. 
Chairman, International Engineering Congress, 
San Francisco, U. S. A. : 


Saluting the glorious completion by America of the great inter-oceanic 
thoroughfare open to world’s commerce for the good of nations, I forward 
to the Congress the profound gratitude of the family for the touching 


homage rendered my father, who consecrated his life to the peaceful bring- 


ing together of man. CHARLES DE LESSEPS 


re 
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In behalf of the engineers I desire to thank you, one and 
all, for coming here and aiding us as you have in making this 
an event, the memory of which will certainly remain with us 
for all the years to come. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

The Chairman.—We shall now have a word from Doctor 
J. A. Brashear, President of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

Doctor Brashear.—I am not going to say, ‘‘Mr. President’’, 
because I can say and will say, ladies and gentlemen, delegates 
and friends: I think one of the great elements of success in 
this wonderful conference is the wonderfully good fellow we 
have had at the head of it to take care of us, and I am sure 
that I voice the sentiment of every man, and woman, too, for 
the splendid care he has had over us. 

It is delightful to meet each and all here. The only sad 
part is that others of our particular friends are not here. I 
had a letter from Germany from one of my dearest friends. 
I had sent him a little photograph, and he wrote back and 
said, ‘‘Ah, how sad I feel that I cannot be over there among 
my American friends’’, but he said, ‘‘It does my heart good to 
know that we Tartars and barbarians are not forgotten by our 
American friends’’. 

I am glad to say I have been associated with some of the 
most eminent engineers and scientific men for nearly half a 
century. All those dear people—I cannot help loving them. 
Do you mind the speech that good fellow gave us at the open- 
ing? He just touched the chords of all our hearts, and he 
was suffering from the rheumatism at the same time. Then 
we have these good brothers from the Netherlands and from 
China and Japan. Some of these days this man, Carty, if he 
lives long enough, will be sending a telephone message over 
to your Congress when it is held in Tokio. Also he says that 
some day he is going to send it around the world. 

I am going to tell you this; there was a great friend of 
mine, a wonderful electrician, who told me that he believed 
that if we go out and talk in the sunlight, the sound waves 
are ionized and go through the ether, and we may be able to 
send a message in this way, not only around the world, but 
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over to Mars. What engineers they must have in Mars, with 
270 different lines of canals! They must have a very big bank 
account there, too, if the canals there cost like the Panama 
Canal. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the men who built those 
beautiful palaces at the Exposition. When I looked at the 
magnificent sight, with all those lights in it and around it, I 
said, ‘‘If Heaven is half as pretty, I want to get there’’. 

I thank you for all your kindnesses to us. I thank Chair- 
man Durand and all of these good friends in California. May 
you all get to Heaven, and I will see that Saint Peter lets you 
in. (Great applause.) 

The Chairman.—We will next have a word from Mr. J. J. 
Carty, President of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 

Mr. Carty.—Mr. Chairman, honored delegates, members of 
the Congress, ladies and gentlemen: I have the great honor 
to represent the youngest of the four great engineering socie- 
ties, the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Unlike 
our older brethren in the engineering profession, our whole 
art had to be founded. It is our proud boast that the members 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers are the men 
who founded the art of electrical engineering. It is our proud 
boast that it was members of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers who founded what might be called the first 
American art, the art of telephony. That was not something 
which had its roots in the dim past, traced out in the progress 
of evolution, but sprang up here in America. Practically all 
of the substantial advances have been American. 

I am impressed with the fact of the many different branches 
of engineering here. That is an evidence of progress and law, 
immutable as the law of gravity. Where progress results, 
there must be differentiation and specialization. In fact, the 
degree in the scale that an organization is entitled to is de- 
termined by the extent to which differentiation has taken place. 
Judged by that standard, engineering has made most rapid 
advances. With those specializations and the inspiration that 
goes with them, there is a danger we might work too much 
alone. This Congress has shown how to overcome that. There 
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are times when engineers must act as a mass, as specialists 
come together for a common purpose and acting as a whole. 
This Congress has shown how that can be done internationally, 
and we, here in America, must learn the lesson and act nation- 
ally and internationally as well. It is in the air. There must 
be some way provided so that when all the interests are in- 
volved we can act as a unit. One of my proudest moments 
here was when I could join with all the other societies in giving 
honor to the Exposition engineers yesterday.* We were there 
to show that the time has come for the advancement of en- 
gineers and of engineering. All of the great American en- 
gineering societies were represented there by their officers, and 
the officers of the Exposition let them know that engineering 
has now reached a point where it is conscious of its great 
power, conscious of the fact that it is re-building the entire 
world. That is one of the great lessons we shall all carry 
away, and I hope before long some practical results will flow 
from it. My good friend, Doctor Brashear, has never been 
known to tell a he. What he had to say about our talking to 
Tokio therefore must come true. Mr. Henry Scott of the Ex- 
position asked me the other day whether we could arrange it to 
talk to Mars. I said, ‘‘Certainly we could if there were any- 
body there, and if he would furnish the money’’. 

Now, I wish to say in parting that I hope to live to see the 
day when we will have a great International Engineering Con- 
eress in Tokio, and I think that even if these astronomical 
bodies should exhibit some aberration, shortening up the period 
somewhat, that at the time that congress is held, it may be 
true that whoever is there will be able to speak from Tokio 
to San Francisco. (Applause.) 

The Chairman.—I shall next call on the representative of 
France, Major Jean L. de Pulligny. 

Major de Pulligny.—Ladies and gentlemen: As the Irish- 
man remarked whilst he was marching to be hanged: ‘‘When 
there is but little time left for spending with friends, none 
ought to be wasted’’. Well, I hope I am not wasting your 
time if I ask your leave to convey our thanks, my thanks and 

*On the occasion of special exercises at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition in honor of its engineering staff. 
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congratulations to the President and officers of this Congress, 
on my own behalf, on behalf of my countrymen and also on 
behalf of the foreigners who are not represented here. None 
of those who attended this meeting will ever forget the excel- 
lent organization, the good work done in the sections, and the 
kind reception tendered to all. 

As a conclusion to these remarks, allow me to express the 
wish that after the astronomic period of eleven years which 
was discovered yesterday, we may all meet again at the next 
engineering congress of America. Good-bye, gentlemen—fare- 
well. (Applause.) 

The Chairman.—I will next call on the representative from 
Canada, Mr. J. G. Sullivan. 

Mr. Sullivan.—Mr. Chairman, delegates, ladies and gentle- 
men: This is a great honor, which I thoroughly appreciate, 
and I am very sorry at this time that I am an engineer, for the 
reason that engineers are made. They will pick up a green, 
country boy, put him through the mill, and he comes out an 
engineer. But orators are born; they do not make engineers 
of them, but they make passenger agents, freight agents and 
such like. (Laughter.) 

I am afraid that possibly we have been a little negligent 
in not more of us attending the meetings here, not sending 
representatives enough to properly tell what we are doing in 
Canada; therefore, with the gracious consent of the President 
and the other engineers, I wish to say a few words about 
Canada. 

I did not have time to prepare a paper on this subject, 
nor did I have the information from which to prepare a lot 
of statistics, for which I know you are thankful. Therefore 
I am simply giving you some general impressions that I have 
formed after twenty-two years of nearly continuous residence 
in Canada, for the greater part in Western Canada. 

Not depreciating the great mineral wealth, lumber in- 
dustry, fisheries and other natural resources, you will under- 
stand that when you have a wheat field 800 miles long and 
400 to 600 miles wide that the great natural resource is agri- 
cultural. We will ship out, this year, some five hundred mil- 
lion bushels of grain; half of this will be wheat. Thiy land 
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was held at from $1.00 to $2.50 per acre for a number of years, 
and when the awakening took place about 1902, land values 
doubled every two to three years, until the price of land now 
is from $10.00 to $40.00 per acre. As a further example, in 
1903 Saskatoon consisted of a couple of saloons, two livery 
stables and a few shacks. In 1913 Saskatoon had over 50,000 
people, municipally owned street railways, city water works, 
city sewers and miles of paved streets. And this is only an 
example of from fifteen to twenty such towns, to say nothing 
of the hundreds of smaller places. Is it any wonder that rail- 
way earnings went up by bounds of 25 to 30 percent per an- 
num? Is it any wonder that we got to gambling in city real 
estate and possibly went a little too far and built some railways 
that the development would not warrant? However, in the 
past two years, certain events have taken place that gave us 
an excuse for putting on the brakes. Our surplus workmen 
have been taken care of; the price of our farm produce has 
been greatly increased’; and best of all, the minds of our peo- 
ple have been diverted from real estate gambling to the great 
natural resource, namely, the land; and I look for a natural 
healthy development as the result. With less than one-tenth 
the population of the United States, we have three trans-con- 
tinental railway systems—two of them crossing the country 
without reaching an altitude of very much more than three 
thousand feet. When you stop to think that the work done, 
and consequently the fuel consumed in raising a loaded freight 
train one thousand feet is equivalent to hauling that same 
train a distance of 100 miles on a level, and if you realize that 
fuel is the largest factor in the cost of transportation, you will 
understand why our Canadian roads can successfully com- 
pete with the United States routes, some of which would re- 
quire tunnels over one thousand miles long to keep their 
summits on the same elevation as the above mentioned Canadian 
routes. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that with plenty of facilities, 
and with the minds of the people trained in the direction of 
‘‘back to the farm’’, I can only see a bright and prosperous 
future for Canada—one of the greatest agricultural countries 
of the world. 
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I must thank the Congress and the people of California 
and the President and officers for the kind reception we have 
received, and we hope that we have kept up our own reputa- 
tion and the reputation of the Fair. (Applause.) 

The Chairman.—I will now call on the delegate from China, 
Admiral Wei Han. 

Admiral Wei—Mr. Chairman, delegates, and fellow- 
members of the Congress: Today we meet again, for a closing 
session of the International Engineering Congress. We, as 
delegates from the Government of China, wish to convey to 
you the sincere congratulations upon the success of this Con- 
gress. It is a great privilege that we have attended many of 
the sessions. We have shared with you all the interesting 
dissertations and discussions rendered by distinguished and 
reputable engineers from all parts of the world during the 
regular sessions. China possesses an area of over four mil- 
lion square miles. Inasmuch as we have such an immense ter- 
ritory, it is needless for us to assert here that she has to urge 
engineering work of various phases, although she has been 
making considerable progress, as you all notice, during this 
present decade. 

We shall report to our Government much valuable infor- 
mation obtained from you. When we return we shall take 
with us new ideas and ideals. With these strong forces, China 
will co-operate with the world in making progress. I thank 
you all. (Applause.) 

The Chairman.—I shall now call on the representative 
from Guatemala, Mr. F. Cruz. 

Mr, Cruz.—Your work is done. You have fulfilled the 
program proposed, showing to the world what has been accom- 
plished by those true pioneers and scouts of civilization—the 
engineers. 

The marvelous work of the Panama Canal had, as it de- , 
served, the prominent place in your considerations, as it has 
changed, by its opening, the world’s trade, and solved many 
difficult engineering problems. 

Speaking on my account, I must acknowledge that this 
International Congress, whose principal reason of being is the 
interchange of ideas and appreciations of each other’s capaci- 
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ties and resources, has completely achieved the end pursued. 
Many of us have come as scholars to learn from those that 
knew better and more, and could dispel our doubts or errors. 
Others more fortunate were able to teach and learn, some only 
to teach; and to them must go our heartiest thanks because 
they gave us their knowledge without hope of reciprocity. 
Altruistically, each one that has been able to learn something 
of the unknown forces of Nature, of the processes employed 
to subjugate them to man, has come and shown to all what 
his experience has been, in order to enable his fellow-workers 
in the struggle to avoid the same hardships through which he 
had passed. 

All that has been conquered by man over Nature is em- 
phasized by the wonderful palaces built in the Exposition 
grounds, by the beautiful exhibits there gathered, and proudly 
you may say that they are worthy of the country, the state, 
the city and the men that erected them. 

In the last years there has been a notable change in all 
the Latin-American countries, and among them Guatemala. 
Before, almost all of our boys and students went to seek knowl- 
edge and science in European countries; today they come to 
the great Union of North America to learn what they should 
do for the advancement, prosperity and better employment of 
the resources of their own country. 

As representative of the Republic of Guatemala to the 
International Engineering Congress, I feel quite convinced that 
these reunions will foster the relations between all countries, 
mostly among the Pan-Americans and bring closer together the 
ties formed by neighborhood and friendship. 

I express my sincere desire for the prosperity of the United 
States, California and San Francisco, thanking them all for 
their unbounded hospitality and that they may be able al- 
ways, as in the past and present, to offer their home to the 
world for these great tournaments in favor of the progress of 
human thought. (Applause.) 

The Chairman.—I will next call on the representative from 
Japan, Admiral M. Kondo. 

Admiral Kondo.—Mr. Chairman, the distinguished dele- 
gates, ladies and gentlemen: The week of unusual interest and 
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instruction is over, all too soon for us, who had long looked 
forward to it. 

But, during this brief period we had the privilege of listen- 
ing to papers in various sections, which, alike in quality and 
quantity, have never before been surpassed. We also met 
many distinguished members of the profession, not only from 
different parts of the United States, but also from all quarters 
of the globe. We have tasted of the true California hospitality, 
and above all the Committee of Management has shown us how 
such a congress should be conducted, which we will try to 
emulate when we have an occasion to have a congress of a 
similar nature in our country. I hope on such an oceasion all 
the members present here and many more besides will grace 
us with their presence, when we will try to show them some- 
thing of the true Japanese hospitality. 

I hope Mr. Carty will make it possible to send our greet- 
ings by telephone. I say not farewell, but au revoir. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Chairman.—I will next call on the delegate from The 
Netherlands, Mr. H. J. E. Wenckebach. 

Mr. Wenckebach.—Mr. Chairman, members of the Con- 
gress, ladies and gentlemen: I have been asked several times 
during this week if Mr. Snellen and I had come the whole 
long way from Holland only to attend the Engineering Con- 
gress in San Francisco. 

At the opening session of the Congress, I already remarked 
that European engineers always take great interest in en- 
gineering in America and that we considered an international 
congress in this country, on the occasion of the opening of the 
Panama Canal, to be an event of exceptional importance to the 
whole technical world. I should like to explain in a few words 
to this meeting why this was particularly the case with Hol- 
land engineers and that my country, and the Institute I here 
represent, had indeed special reasons for being represented at 
a congress in this place and on this occasion. 

It will be known to some of you that our Holland-Ameri- 
can line has opened a new service of freight steamers from 
Rotterdam through the Panama Canal to the Pacific Coast of 
America. 
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A powerful dredge from Holland with destination for 
Vladivostock is now lying in San Francisco harbor, on its way 
to Siberia, having passed through the Panama Canal. Furth- 
ermore, if I am well informed, the Chamber of Commerce re- 
ceived this week a wire from our Java-China-Japan line, that 
this company is prepared to start a monthly service of freight 
steamers from Java via Manila and Hongkong to San Fran- 
cisco. 

If these plans do not miscarry, a regular connection will 
be established between your Pacific Coast and our East-India 
colonies at the opposite side of the Pacific Ocean—a land of 
marvelous productivity and almost unlimited wants, anxious 
to enter into friendly and commercial relations with San Fran- 
cisco, as close as those existing between New York and Hol- 
land. 

I think this will do—without even mentioning the large 
Dutch interests in California oil business—to show that indeed 
my country is very much interested as well in the Panama 
Canal as in this part of the United States, and that there were 
good reasons for Holland to be duly represented, both at the 
Exposition and at the Engineering Congress, held in this city 
and on this occasion. 

T now have to fulfill some very agreeable formalities. 

At the opening session, you, Mr. Chairman, told us how, 
after the outbreak of the European war, the Committee of 
Management of this Congress, for a moment, considered if, 
notwithstanding this war, it would be possible to carry out its 
intentions, and if, under such unfavorable circumstances, any 
attempt to hold an international congress would not be con- 
demned to be a hopeless failure. 

Fortunately you did not allow yourselves to be disheart- 
ened and you made it a point of honor to show to the world 
that even under the present conditions your intentions could 
be carried out. 

This week has shown that you have seen right, and that 
this Congress was not only possible but that it has been a 
brilliant success of which you may be proud indeed. In the 
name of my country and of The Netherland Institute of En- 
gineers, I congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, with this great 
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success; and personally I may say that I have never attended 
a congress which has been better prepared and better managed 
than this one. 

My colleagues and I fully realize what ardent labor has 
been required, how many difficulties had to be overcome in the 
organizing and managing of this Congress, and I wish to ex- 
press our cordial thanks to you, Mr. Chairman, to the Com- 
mittee of Management, and to all those who have participated 
in the work of the executive committees; thanks for all that 
you have done not only with regard to the Congress itself, but 
also to make our long journey hither and our sojourn in this 
city as pleasant and agreeable for us as they have been, indeed. 

We, foreigners, have had a precious opportunity during 
our journey to San Francisco to meet a great number of your 
most distinguished engineers on the special train arranged for 
this occasion, and I wish you to understand how much we ap- 
preciate the cordial invitation of the Committee on Transpor- 
tation for us to join your party on that train, and to thank you 
for the excellent accommodations during this journey. 

I wish to thank especially the chairman and secretaries of 
your leading engineering societies, whom we have found ready 
and willing to help us and to give us all information wanted 
at any time and in every way. 

I have also to return thanks for the numerous and highly 
interesting trips, which have been arranged for the members 
during the Congress and the preceding days, especially to the 
gentlemen who have been our kind and competent conductors 
on these trips. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Chairman, Doctor Durand, has 
invited me to say a few words of farewell at this closing ses- 
sion of the Congress, but I think I am not going to do this, and, 
after his own remarks, I am sure that he will forgive me. 
What I have to say, after the pleasant and interesting days 
we have had together, is not farewell, but ‘‘tot weerziens’’, 
which means, ‘‘Good-bye, until we meet again’’. (Applause.) 

The Chairman.—I will next call upon the delegate from 
Nicaragua, Senor A. Cantén. 

Mr. Canton.—Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen of the Interna- 
tional Engineering Congress: When, at the opening of this 
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Congress, I had the honor to greet you on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment and the people of Nicaragua that I represent for this 
occasion, I made a passing reference to the very important en- 
gineering work performed 30 years ago in the survey, location 
and estimate for the Canal by the route of Nicaragua, before 
Panama became the fortunate rival. 

Surely all of you are acquainted with the contention be- 
tween the two routes and probably some of you agree that the 
character of that contention was not altogether technical. As 
it is, the plan adopted lately for the Panama Canal, of build- 
ing dams and an artifical lake high enough for the operation 
of the locks, is the same plan that had been adopted in the 
year of 1888 for the Nicaragua Canal by the engineers of the 
American company that had the concession from my Govern- 
ment to build it, and that started its construction. 

That plan was suggested by Nature itself, that had placed 
in the center of our isthmus a big body of water, the two lakes 
of Nicaragua and their navigable outlet to the Atlantic, cov- 
ering a surface of 10,000 square miles, at 120 feet above the 
level of the oceans, leaving only about 20 miles to be excavated 
for the canal, without any bottomless mass of clay to play unac- 
countable and expensive tricks in the cuts. The Nicaragua 
route is about 800 miles north of Panama on the Pacific side 
and about 300 miles by the Atlantic side, making the distance 
from San Francisco and New York more than two days’ sailing 
shorter than via Panama, even with a longer crossing. 

As things stand at present and for the outlook of the de- 
velopment of the commerce of the world, it is sensible to be- 
lieve that the Nicaragua Canal proposition has yet some future. 
(Applause.) The Government of the United States has se- 
eured from the Government of Nicaragua an option to con- 
struct that canal whenever it is deemed convenient. 

For this reason, gentlemen, in wishing you God speed, I 
am glad to do it with the hope that some of you will visit my 
country when the task comes upon you to augment the num- 
ber of modern marvels that your skill is realizing all over the 
world. (Applause.) 

The Chairman.—I will next call upon the delegate from 
Spain, Sefior J. M. de Lasarte. 
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Mr. de Lasarte.—Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 
this Congress, ladies and gentlemen: Permit me to express to 
the organizers of this important world’s congress of engineers, 
my hearty congratulations because of its interesting results, 
which undoubtedly will produce great improvements in all 
branches of engineering. 

Also permit me to express my gratitude for the kindly 
feeling which has been shown to the country which my com- 
panion, Mr. Campalans, and myself have the honor to represent, 
at this Congress. We cannot forget that this Congress is held 
during the world’s most wonderful fair, by which the great 
people of North America celebrate, with the nations of the 
world, the greatest achievement of modern engineering—the 
completion of the Panama Canal. 

And for this same reason I am glad to remind you that 
this, the thirteenth work of Hercules, accomplished by the 
omnipotence of the will and means of the United States, is not 
only the realization of the dream of Balboa and Cortez, but 
the accomplishment of the first technical studies of the en- 
gineers sent to the Isthmus by King Charles III of Spain about 
four generations ago. 

I take advantage of this occasion to announce to you that 
Barcelona, our beautiful city of the Mediterranean, is pre- 
paring an international exposition of electrical industries and 
at the same time a general exposition of Spain. The opening 
date has not been decided upon, on account of the present 
European conditions, but we trust that it will be announced 
to the world at an early date. I hope that we shall have the 
honor of welcoming to our country many of you on this oc- 
casion. And now, in expressing to you my farewell, I will 
not say “‘good-bye’’, as I expect to have the pleasure of seeing 
you again. I thank you. (Applause.) 

The Chairman.—We have received a communication from 
the Australian delegate, Mr. R. M. Wilson; it reads as follows: 


I feel that I would like to present greetings from Australian engineers 
to those attending this conference, that I can safely say that the work 
done here will be watched with the greatest interest by all at home, and 
that it is only the unfortunate conditions at present existing that have pre- 
vented Australians from taking a much more active interest. 
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I will call next on the delegate from Cuba, Mr. José R. 
Villalon. 

Mr, Villalon—Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: It 
is too bad that we should have to part now. It sometimes 
happens that one meets the person one would like to live a 
long time with, just on the eve of departure, and that hap- 
pens now here. We met yesterday and we part today. What 
yesterday was a great pleasure, today is a great regret. In 
parting I believe that we carry with us—I think I express the 
sentiment of everyone of us present here, judging by myself—a 
deep impression of everything we Pa seen here that is grand, 
noble and beautiful. 

The success of this Congress has depended principally 
upon the wisdom and foresight of the directing officers of the 
same, and I am sure they took into consideration, as part of 
the program, the celebration of the Panama Canal at this 
Exposition: that is to say, they have combined what an old 
Latin poet said is, ‘‘The useful with the beautiful’’. We have 
had here technical and scientific sessions; they have brought 
to us a great deal of knowledge; they have brought to us a 
ereat deal of data and a great deal of information that we shall 
seek in future days compiled in the several publications that 
have been already announced, the usefulness of which will be 
beyond mere words to express. But that alone would have 
been a sort of dry matter; they combined, however, these tech- 
nical matters with the various trips, which at the same time 
were very useful and socially very agreeable; and, further- 
more, they also combined the sessions of this Congress with 
the Exposition; and I heard said by a very prominent man of 
the United States a remark, with which I am in accord, that 
the success of the Exposition was not the machinery—that you 
see in every part of the United States, even if not assembled 
in one building, all the things which are exposed in the Expo- 
sition—but, the beauty of its architectural feature and of its 
worked-out details, the harmonious coloring of the ensemble 
have rather made the great success of the Exposition; and the 
great success of this Congress is likewise in combining the use- 
ful with the beautiful. 

I may say, at the same time, that I am going home with 
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a great deal of regret; for the happy days I have spent here 
in your company, while enjoying the hospitality of San Fran- 
cisco, are hard to give up. 

Somebody was remarking the other day how far away 
from home I was, when I told him I was from Cuba. I said, 
‘‘No, I find myself at home; it is absolutely delightful here’’, 
and for me I can say I carry with me to my country a deep 
sentiment of gratitude and companionship towards you all. 
There has not been a single thing to mar anything in this Con- 
gress. Everything has come out as it was planned, and it 
shows the wisdom of its organizers. They could not have se- 
lected on this occasion a better place than San Francisco. I 
have heard it said that the climate of San Francisco is dis- 
agreeable, foggy and damp; but it dressed in its best colors 
in receiving us. There was not a single cloud at any time. 
The ladies who have accompanied us have afforded great pleas- 
ure; and as I heard the lady sing yesterday at the banquet to 
the effect that the ladies had made this life worth living, they 
brought hfe to this Congress, and it was necessary that there 
should be ladies, together with the beauty of the surround- 
ings, to make this perfect. 

On behalf of the Government of Cuba and of the Cuban 
Society of Engineers, I thank you for the hospitality you have 
shown us at this Congress. (Applause.) 

Dr. J. A. Brashear.—Gentlemen, I want to make a motion. 
I move a vote of thanks, grateful and heartfelt thanks, to 
Chairman Durand of this Congress, to Secretary Cattell, his 
splendid associate, and to all those that were associated with 
them in the organization and development of this Congress; 
and to the ladies, and to the Californians all, for the splendid 
time they have given us. Do I hear a second to the motion? I 
will ask the President of the Civil Engineers to put the motion. 

(The motion was made accordingly; there were several 
seconds to the motion, and the motion was carried unani- 
mously. ) 

The Chairman.—Are there any other matters that should 
come before this body? If not, I then declare this Congress 
adjourned without a day. 

Meeting adjourned. 
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The transactions of the Congress are published in eleven 
volumes, or, as they might more properly be designated, sec- 
tions, for, owing to the great bulk of the papers and inserts 
in the section on the Panama Canal, it was found necessary to 
publish them in two separate volumes so that, including the 
index volume, there are in all thirteen volumes of publications. 

A total of 505 full sets of the transactions was issued, of 
which 150 were taken by libraries and societies, and 355 by 


individuals. , 
Total Number of Volumes Issued 

Wh ema Bana aaa ms © ayia lee. 2250 in nares aes cnt Cene css 1,450 
UMevejmnd etemave nanan GF \niey) | ol ae ae pene rn ees cee oe 1,450 
AW Wraiberiyyony.) etl rN Sa WUT eee cece eeece see ce eece seme ccet cence ve 
aINstirriet Gri py calle TAN GOT ee ane ee cree nee tema emacs ce cecee racer cee 1,000 
Teatenrl pe yrecwal Dna On PANN iO eee Seer er eh 3 hay ee oe eee a 1,010 
Materials of Engineering Construction.................... 1,110 
Miechamicalebingimeer inion. £2 rccceceeececs severe vee ceesass 1,200 
Electrical Engineering and Hydroelectric Power 

JB oe y telly oA Yee cesta Ba cor cet ect mec pee omer oe 1,325 
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Mining Engineering. ........-----..---1----2-----eeecececeenteeeeneees 1,000 
Mie tal gry cio acccce-cnsecceescennsnesneneedeaipannenanasreensecnmewnractceren 935 
Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering........ 800 
Mise Tiny este -ccerees casera ee rece nee sae rate tone c eee = ons nnoeccevmarnerarees 650 
Dave Cesc u NO NID GACY Pee nee ae ec ere pre eee oar 3,725 

ACG 2H eo es sea ee eee ne 2 Ee Pee eee 16,830* 


Of the total volumes issued, 11,384 were bound in cloth, 
5187 in paper and 259 in special bindings, mostly half morocco, 
as ordered by subscribers. 

In addition to the volumes issued as above, an extra edition 
of 500 of each of the Panama Canal Volumes was printed and 
sold, unbound, to the McGraw-Hill Book Co., to be bound and 
sold by them at their discretion. 

Pages of Printed Matter and Square Inches of Cuts, Half-tones and 
Inserts in the Various Volumes 


Pages Cuts MHalf-tones Inserts 


lee yneweney (One Mr mecrereenns eecreee 527 1,135 1,741 5,735 
Panama; Caja ey eee cece 483 948 1,328 9,173 
Waterways and Irrigation.............. 753 942 637 1,219 
Municipal Engineering................... 539 121 306 479 
Railway Hngineering ...................-- 634 651 960 2,561 
Materials of Engineering Con- 

StrUCtion eae ees ae, ee eee 656 1,124 454 150 
Mechanical Engineering ...............- 532 596 1,453 210 


Electrical Engineering and Hy- 
droelectric Power Develop- 


DULG UG ener cere cn ok eee eee nace 559 2,026 1,137 1,926 
IM istaupaWeg danke naXeyerer YOY oc ee 371 LOS) Hse 354 
IMS CUNT T evr > sence sat cates eenc tener eee eee 498 532 628 412 
Naval Architecture and Marine 

TBhvalfean aeXNAVTES ore ceree ore esc ese cae 796 2,471 1,443 3,870 
TM EVIST OVS) UIE Wt 6 ere ere See tr ewe rect 543 974 262 170 
WE Voc a tee na met Pee oR ee ene ener 2iSme oe ee aes RUROE  m« center 

DN OrG Su gt ee ccastst Sees tee oe eee 7,164 11,715 10,349 26,259 
Motallsmumiber Of papers (COMLL DULG Cees screen sceccace tena aeseeean ease eee 240 
AWD EL OM: CISCUS STON SE a cecce cccecexuespceeeasease cases ceeds oc ead eememeee pee re eee ee en, 127 
Ore CLES CUS SIO TAS secre ee cece ee ec ete Bene a ee ee 299 
CON GYS UE RSS: Jaa eee rererr i oN Pr SARE etd nr meena NS Fee een oe 41 


* At the time the Index Volume was sent to press (September 1, 1916) a total 
of 16,431 of these volumes had been subscribed for. Subscriptions were then still 
being received and it is believed that a large majority if not all of the volumes re- 
maining in stock will ultimately be sold. 
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Geographical Distribution of Papers Contributed 


Argentine Republic .................... 2 
PtSi iallisy eet ea Nee i een 2 
JANES) ST meen ap eee ae ae Ss if 
(CEDTPE GE Ss Sa eS ep Bae atte a 5 
(CRIN eZ aah ears eee a al 
(OVATE, ‘Fagan oe ina ates eee ahr 2 
pcan C Otghe Soret term ee 6 
Groat ort bAadm: \22../ 27 eee 15 
LRG RIE 9 meee antral Ad 3 


Members and Delegates 


Tibet yyths. tee tu-nece, Beet see eo ea 9 
NEN Oily een died ty sen es et tay Oe 5 
thew Netherlands eee 4 
GIS pee eee ey ees tel See 3 
SOUpb AT Ticay eve eens i 
IS OPT oe nae eret de gL 2 
Sived erie. tees tee eet oa wee ee 3 
SHOW AS bp aVe le nee ea wee Ame 2 
WmibedsStates pe. seeks eee 174 


Members.—There were in all 3670 subscribing members of 
the Congress, of which approximately 160 were libraries or 


societies, and 3510 individuals. 


Distribution of Membership by Countries 


Argentine Republic¢ ...........-.....-.- 56 
PATS tt beeer< Secceccere_ Seen eee ee 43 
FeSO 9h A eae eS oP rR 13 
ESC) CPI UITG os ret ee ec eace ens ee Pesratrcnaceas 12 
BYORI ARLY -<2 See ce A ceare eee cece me 4 
TERIA N ks a wetter Bens alk eaeeec  Rael h 42 
SB EUS Gia ae see eee cece 2 
British West Undiés:.2-2.2.22---....2.- 2 
TST DG EU aero cece ache = sinecsensvtsensehe ab 
Canada Ses ee fT A 129 
(COGS (2 Re A ws apres eee ce ae 19 
CONT a PN coat 2 eed oe ee pen neta eae 21 
Colon biases hetero ee 4 
(COTE RENCE eo ae ea Rar a ener ao 2 
(CUNO ee oe re eee el car arc oan acceso sist 22 
AH CULO Te ene coe cana tcteae cee mes aL 
BBS) ON Vo tangs eee anos acnnannaakatnachacesm 2 
EIEN TC OMe. oa gen ceceusteceny-=pncce--co=-seeeee 61 
LENS Ng A Aly aU URS seo peeReime Pat cere Soc 61 
GreateBritainy.---5..4.-.. snes 104 
GCOCO Fe cea ce enane anes ese dane ee il 
| SOS aN ed fa Ne! = ace a meee PE 1 
TB QUNSTE Ce Ooo en ore eo eee re ce Oe 15 
AVENE ek. oe ee ee eRe 25 


SINAC aneeeee orrtee 8 Seer cae ae il 
cep ORR Sane oe bh ON rereetee 68 
Malay, Peninsula 22282 ene 2 
Ne xc Om ee en reese ee 14 
ING OG OMe reese INAS Pt eae 1 
(he “Netherland Sige. -.-c---.see.o-s 34 
Netherlands Indies ...................-.- 16 
New pZealan dee..1 co see eee 12 
NG CAM AOU srekacee eee ee te wel eeees. iI 
INOS AWE iy Pace reer ence era ena etn ee 8 
Bf e9 6 | RON CR a ee ae et ee 13 
Portia) 4b. eee ate se 10 
Portuguese BH. Africa.......<.<c- 1 
EVO TIME penetra eae ae gee 2 
VCS Si reresatee ae cmeenee ree ee 29 
ATCO wD OMI peewee cee ee 1 
STM ene grea. ee et Lo Mee 4 
SOmpAG Ca ose ees eet! 14 
RS OE a Tad ce kee aa Poe 24 
SANK O KETC caer te ee i Cape Aa 3 Oe 13 
SAA Zem an Usenet 10 
HITS alas Se es (aoe aa ey eR 8) 8 if 
Winittedi States, con sccds-ccc-ce-- 08. 2731 
{UCSB HE cee ea 3 
AYES EGUATIOIG Tr een oe 1 
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Distribution of Membership by States 


NUE och 0002 Ry eee Ree ee ee orem ae 10 
PAULO), eae cetteeea eae oes eee 32 
WNCHIGATNG HIS ceevecse seer eeeewea ee eoureezemeee 7 
Gah OT WIG, Stace ee eee ees 734 
COlOTR C0 Teeter 47 
(GOMMEC TCU bhgeeseeeseete ene eee 31 
We@la WATE) ccc ee eee eee if 
Diora be Ramee on emer tate Oy Sune ier eens 8 
Ge OLS T cece eee sees caae aerate rece 5 
Tay Ot peter ete een ee 21 
ABN eVORKs pected AP nectar IMSS Ta 
UBOVG EI a meee eee een ee eee nts Sean 

EE OWie tne ctor rac! eae a ce cee 

AK ANSE ee Pee eon Pee ne wee 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 

a ei alates eee ae at 

Maryland 

MEAS Sa ChiS Otitis mene eeccne ere enero ote 103 
BRU AT NUE ec ne ne Dee 43 
IMA AGYSONEN. eee eae ee 23 
EVIGSSIGS 1p P le eeeteee eee eee rece 6 
IVS O That esse ecstees ee eae ee 54 
OVINE BS cee wena fee fae eran ee 33 
ANUS) ONAN GER 1 ae Ae ae ae ee Fe ae 12 
IN via. ae ceo ee ee a ee ee ee 16 
New wilamaosinite merece ete eee 4 


ING Wi CREE area ess nee eee sees reaeee meee 70 
New (Mexico! 2. 2:5 se ee if 
DNieww: Wor ke 22 2see occas eases anne 530 
Nortit. Carolina; siren eae gil 
North Dakotay 2-2 ee 2 
QOUIO) 2225 eee 79 
Oklahoma. eee 3 
OVE C OU pe ee eee 48 
Pennsylvania 2 196 
Rhode sista dso ee eee 13 
Soup Carolin ese ee ees 1 
South, Dakota .-.02 ee ees 5 
Tennessee! 292) 2) 2S eee 10 
MNGR AS. 2 ee ae ores ee ee 29 
TU Gal es 0 ee 32 
VST OW eee acs eee 5 
AV oT eRe ee ee eee nan 26 
Washroom. 2 =. ee eee 53 
Washinton iD) aC. 2 eee 48 
Wiest Virginia. oases eee 18 
WhES COYISII patsce Seo eee ee 27 
SVS ONT OF oe arc 8 
BN NS cs 5 Uae Sea eee eget aS % 
Canal Zone, Panaina...-.......2.-= 32 
GUERIN ee eee ee ee 1 
AS 7 hh eee Oe eee Ree eb ee Ue eee 17 
Philippine Islands: 2. .cceeece n by 
Pe aE: fy eee Sone 5 


Attendance.—The total registration at the Congress head- 
quarters was 815, of which 746 were from the United States 
and possessions and 69 from foreign countries. 


Geographical Distribution of Registering Members 


United States and Possessions 


Ma beanie, Aistects ee kee ee 1 
SACP ZOMG ces. <3 ecco, Meco secre ae 9 
(GeuNROTNL A). 2 .cerc-eee cesses. cence 484. 
(COMO AM OT eran cececcesseee reece 9 
Conmecitcut:. 22.) ee 3 
TBO 1A Sipecee cs =< 3508 ae ee eee 2 
Weleihio eeereres::.- seen, eee ean 2 
TAL Onis preree > =: coerce ee eee, eee 14 


NG ONSEN We Meee ene ee EN aE if 
BiGUTSTS M9: Qec.cseceeeee ss occa 2 
Miairy land Sc ceteceees eee eee ee 3 
Massa chiisetiis. gee necro eee 8 
ING grein wcreeeeceecevecee, eee 4 
Minnesota -niee ee eee oral 
Missouri Qe. -.et ee eee 4 
Mon tanap ses = 6 
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INES GE IGIENG Se eee sear ne Uf 
INGEN ite) LONEEON 2 3 a ety oem eee 5 
BNMOwe Me C OR. hesaccdecccuteee te aoe atoes 3 
ENG ye pCO Tera a. toa ENE 72 
iNlonthys Car olima:..2escs-c sc -<teee ene 2 
(ONO) acess ae ene ee ae 7 
Ore 90 RRee ee es enter ee eee uly 
FEvie TNT yf leyrev Tuas ee secs: ce tee ecc eee oo 18 
UHOde elislamdyts foe... Se: 3 
PS UOUHEL OY col BLEW Leah if? ea Ae ate ne oP alt 
LESSONS se Belin 3 Ain Sai ae 6 


LNGHERSTIN SNE ee URN ERR een eee 1 
JNU Ee Wee ee Seite eS Sees oe = 2 
PANELS ise aces ones 22 eect os oa mete 1 
EVEHVAL Aiea Sk Sie tuaueale <cote if! 
(Cen iNay eye ae chia bac nee a seo 16 
(UNISTS = St Ran Pe iS a SE 5 
(CONG fe a ies eae Sree ae eer 8 
LEDER) ia Sa ae ieee ae aes 1 
CC XSTSIATIG IO yg te Rie Nace se lS RC il 
CGH HETIL Be she eas OR ere! Ean caeine 1 


Clali eee sober Ve aera 11 
g VE OUT O10 bps ere ctets cxteceee meee eae etc iL 
SVU OUM TO). eas aed Se esses eee 2 
Wels hana et OTiae seseeaeee cere tees iid 
Washington sD) i@tassseneeeces 9 
IVVRES Gem VALTs OU MA eezee eos seeeeeeee meee ce 1 
WASCONSI Tenet st. ee 3 
SN yVesyeeo Ta re ae ear eee of 
ENG) 27 recog prea ee ee ln 3 
Canal Zone, Panama...............<-- il 
DREW creer cece errno BM ee sii 5 
ii Peres a 4 


PEON GL ges se cee ce ecb eeeee saree ee 1 
A Jee ot: 1 ae Seasenariineres oS ee 8 
VN el CO tence recreates erence 4 
The Netherlands 3 
Nicaragua 2 
Scotland 1 
TS] OA Locate ee ea re cerer coaster eee 2 
SSS e0 Ven Wa ele at PE en REN Ct ead 8 
Sia Xe Gira IS te ee eee ees 2 
\YAESEY ETAT GUE ees tne iio 1 


Delegates.—United States Government departments, for- 
eign governments and American and foreign engineering socie- 
ties were represented by official delegates to the Congress, as 


follows: 
Number Numberof Number of 
Repre- Delegates Delegates In 
sented Appointed Attendance 
United States Government Departments.. 6 13 9 


Foreign Governments: 


Wea rCelLO Mar > Pall pes secensancewnsccese-rcs 


Ca 


TZN) RASS DE 3 Sis en see ees ne 


OPP R ke Se eee ees Serene eee, 


JE URON Rea eee ee ee eee 


INGICENENGUES, ep cae cee Perereeccer co eee 
er OGL Tage ee tea aoc eee totus eeseaadenees 
RSinrai tier iin Gui =. ee sata teeeenet ae enenre tenes acaee 


pea ee 


HHH HWE OH w Db 


ee a cbeet nese tino 
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Number Numberof Number of 


Repre- Delegates Delegates In 
sented Appointed Attendance 
ATNOTICAT. ISOCLEGION: =. secrete ceseeeeeneeeertecteees =e ce 10 27 13 
Foreign Societies: 
AT OME TIND, sees cceeeee areata tere ce seen eevee nee 1 1 1 
Clana dae Ae cnc ek een eet on 2 “4 2 
hl Epoat 2h 1 VX: Beep en See eee ke ban Gane eRe eerie 3 4 BF 
Great PB riba iis a cccsenes oe se eoeeaecee ne Sts oe 10 15 4 
DE NDON ELVA See pec eer ease eee 1 4 a 
UGE EU i oeae scot = ce tencee as eat erect rs eae eee nc sores 2 als | 2 
IMG SEC O's, cesses eects oe eases 1 1 a) 
Maeve INGeualaV evel ey aKO Sie SS se ee ee of. 1 1 
SS OUG Hee ACEI C2, oreo ceecee teeter eee eee ees 1 z 5 
FS) O21 Be oes See re Ae PCr aa heer eee 1 2 2 
Swedes cscs sete scoeeete secs eee teeseewe tees 1 am it 
Swatzerlawd. 2h. seercscscseccsce eee eee af dt 1 
TT OLAS). Seen tetera cette eae 52 108 Syl 
Financial 


At the time this volume was sent to press (Sept. 1, 1916), the 
accounts of the Congress had not been finally closed, for the 
reason that a considerable balance was still due from members 
for volumes yet to be delivered, while, on the other hand, the exact 
cost of printing and distributing the Index volume had not been 
determined. It was possible, however, to make a very close 
estimate on these future receipts and disbursements. Further- 
more, it was not known exactly how many of the volumes of the 
transactions still remaining in stock would ultimately be sold. 
Subscriptions for these volumes were still being received, and 
the total amount stated as receipts from ‘‘additional volumes and 
bindings’’ (i. e. volumes sold in addition to the volumes which 
were furnished for the membership fee) is estimated on the basis 
of enough of the remaining volumes being sold to cover the small 
deficit in operating expense which would otherwise exist. 

It is believed, therefore, that the following figures represent 
with substantial accuracy the total receipts and disbursements 
of the Congress as they will appear when the books are closed. 
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Receipts 
21 STEN SYS ST AWE CT i oye ee ee en $18,350.00 
Additional volumes and bindingS....0.020 20 eceeeeeeeeeeenee 23,382.25 
Engineers of the Pacifie Coast Guarantee Fund........ 10,000.00 
American Society of Civil Engineers. uu... 7,740.00 
American Institute of Mining Engineers.................... 4,300.00 
The American Society of Mechanical Engineers........ 4,300.00 
American Institute of Electrical Hngineers................ 4,300.00 
The Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
LONG h Se Beets ater nn Rena eA soe eae cle ae oa 1,720.00 
inbperestmoms bamlesd e posits cnus-cescctycceece es ese eee eae 340.85 
CO SM ee ee ee Rn eto ee eee $74,433.10 
Disbursements 
General Expense.— P 
Hecutive ‘and clerical’ salaries... 2.sc<...cccecuvatet-e $19,721.33 
General printing, circulars, letterheads and forms.... 4,255.25 
Sha tlonenyicand ssUp ples 2camte ss cee etek eee 1,316.56 
ROSTAOOs ANG se XPRCESAG Cr... pet eee ee Ae 2,394.83 
Oi fe © Prong eer ee eae, ee eae he Ek UE 2,409.90 
Onncehiumnatumer ad fix (ut ese vee eee eee ee nee 504.93 
iRelephoner . 2a: oh tem. site tele fate ee 8s 398.05 
TRS UIT AUC Oy Bas Lae Ae red 5d es ett oe Meet cata teen at 174.60 
Miscellaneous "Expenses a Hesse wee sees 1,162.84 
Motale Ota COMeral CXMONS Cs. ences meshes wees $32,338.29 
Publication Expense.— 
A PAriag ination fey a\G led OWING LAAN tee ab reeee hese aah re Bote. cuerero eee ee rnson $26,469.96 
Editorial revision, proof-reading and clerical.............. 3,227.90 
EEE ONS eee Es ee ee ee 3,433.65 
TEIN ONE: INGA OBES ee) oe ceccoed ee Horn cee ipeeceee OS acu C cE Seco SE ECEEEESEH 2,817.10 
VOOM INS MOUSCUSSUOUNS eee eens eet ce ent aanenaesseees-ease nee -eeopenezersares 237.55 
MES Gr@h UB MEO DN CTO pert tate eee RS BE Des ny Cee ee pe ee 345.91 
Motalvor publication expense:..-e: ns $36,532.07 
Delivery of Volumes.— 
WZOSuAM eM ANC CX PROAS AS CO cere etree teste aceee acer seeetee nearer =n $ 3,790.39 
(CRO ET GER cence nope ca Be Leder ee eaerne ee cece eR ee 236.30 
OSES) cer cee Bee cp Ace ee ee aS CERES CEE SEE re cree CREPE 157.30 
DIVA sted kas Tt sees eae cere ce cane ens eee eae eet oe ee ere 51.00 
Motaletor CeliverycoOt Viol UMC Sie ccse cece cetaee cen $ 4,234.99 
Local Affairs.— 
Miscellaneous expenses in connection with head- 
quarters, receptions and excursions..............---------- BS AL Byres 


CE eran OW arto er lee ee Pee eer oe cece nee nero one be  oeeeee en orem $74,433.10 
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In considering the expenses of the Congress it should be kept 
in mind that there was in San Francisco no engineering organiza- 
tion with paid officers and office facilities that could absorb any 
portion of the overhead expense of the Congress. It was therefore 
necessary to rent offices and maintain a very considerable 
executive and clerical staff in addition to the services gratuitously 
rendered by the members of the Committee of Management, for a 
period of three and one-half years. 
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PANAMA CANAL. 
Paper No, 1. Introduction. 
By George W. Goethals. 


Subject Matter: Historical; early projects; concession of 1848; com- 
mission of 1872 and report of 1876 recommending Nicaragua route. 
French Co. of 1876; International Congress of 1879; de Lesseps Co. of 
1881. Early work. Change from sea-level to lock type. Failure of Co. 
in 1889. Nicaraguan concessions and plans. Nicaragua Co. of 1889. 
Early construction on Nicaragua route suspended in 1893. Board of 1895 
for further study of Nicaragua plan. Attempts to reorganize Panama 
Canal Co. Further study and report in 1899 of Board organized under 
act of 1899 for general study of entire subject. Characteristics of canal 
as recommended for Panama route. Spooner act of 1902. U.S. treaty 
with Colombia. Secession of Province of Panama. Board of Engineers 
of 1904 and report favoring sea-level canal, with minority report favoring 
lock type. Final adoption of lock type. Characteristics of design as 
proposed. Size and location of locks, width of canal and methods for 
control of Chagres River. Estimates of expense. 

Statistical tables of canal dimensions and quantities, of canal appro- 
priations and of classified expenditures to June 30, 1914. 


Treatment: Historical and statistical. Pages 30; with 1 folding map 
of Canal Zone. 


Paper No. 2. Commercial and Trade Aspects of the Panama Canal. 
By Emory R. Johnson. 


Subject Matter: Reduction in distances and sailing time affected by _ 
the Canal between Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, Euro- 
pean ports and the West Coast of South America; between Atlantic and 
Gulf ports of the United States and Australasia, ete. Tonnage, character 
and sources of canal traffic. In 1899 there were available for Panama 
traffic, 5,000,000 vessel tons; in 1910 there were available 8,328,000 tons. 
Monthly records of the use of the Canal by vessels since August 15, 1914; 
in April, 1915, 38.6 per cent of cargo tonnage passing through the Canal 
consisted of traffic between the two seaboards of the United States. The 
effect of the European War on the use of the Canal by the world’s com- 
merce. Commerce between the eastern seaboard of the United States and 
Trans-Pacific countries specially noted. Probable influence of the Canal 
upon the location and development of American industries. The Canal 
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and railway rates and traffic. The Canal and American shipping and 
commerce. Policy to be followed in managing the Canal. Schedule of 
tolls. 

’ Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 35, with six tables. 


Paper No. 3. Outline of Canal Zone Geology. 
By Donald F. MacDonald. 


Subject Matter: Bearing of geology on .canal construction; two 
chief types of topography defined. Description of general geology 
and its engineering relations; the kinds of rock formations, their loca- 
tion, blasting, dredging and sliding problems; reference to deposits as 
sources for lime, cement, brick manufacture; deposits suitable for 
masonry, fills, road metal, sand, concrete aggregate or foundation sites; 
swamp and river formations which made surveys difficult and added 
to the cost of building railroad embankments; the use of igneous 
rocks for building stone, breakwater and sea-wall construction. It is 
argued that the canal is in no appreciable danger from possible geo- 
logical instability of the Isthmian land. Structural geology in relation 
to engineering. The four distinct types of slides in Culebra Cut; 
eauses of slides and their remedies; author concludes that slides re- 
quiring considerable dredging are likely to continue for a few years, 
but without seriously endangering traffic or menacing the general 
utility of the canal. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 18. Illustrations, 3 line cuts and 
1 half-tone. 


Paper No. 4. Sanitation in the Panama Canal Zone. 
By Chas. F. Mason. 


Subject Matter: Sanitary conditions during the French regime; hospi- 
tals established, their early defects; high mortality. Organization of a 
Sanitary Department by Col. Gorgas in 1904; its three divisions. Code of 
sanitary regulations. Measures taken to control the spread of yellow 
fever; its control in sixteen months; malaria the most important disease. 
Six methods used to combat malarial infection; elimination of mosquito 
breeding places; destruction of larvae; destruction of adult mosquitoes; 
screening; segregation; quinine prophylaxis; larvacide to disinfect water. 
Plague. Typhoid fever and dysentery. Pneumonia. Small-pox. Continu- 
ation of the Sanitary Department after the completion of the Canal; re- 
organized as a Health Department with three divisions—Hospitals and 


Charities, Sanitation, and Quarantine. Cost of sanitation. The results 
obtained. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 32; bibliography. Illustrations, 10 
half-tones. 
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Paper No. 5. Preliminary Municipal Engineering at Panama. 
By Henry Welles Durham. 


Subject Matter: Municipal improvements in Colon and Panama a 
work distinguishable from that of the Department of Health. Investiga- 
tion for a feasible water supply for the City of Panama the first problem 
of Chief Engineer Wallace in June, 1904; the general unsatisfactory state 
of town water supplies; a gravity water supply proposed for Panama, 
August, 1904, to cost $440,000; also plans for a combined sewerage system 
for the heart of the city, with a separate plan for outlying districts, esti- 
mated cost $257,000. The adopted plans included: Waterworks; Rio 
Grande Reservoir, maximum storage capacity, 400,000,000 gals.; supply 
line to Ancon; distributing reservoir at Ancon, 1,000,000 gals.; distrib- 
uting system; estimated supply 60 gals. per head per day for 30,000 
population; Sewers; 65,831 ft. vitrified pipe, 6 to 24 inches; 2096 
ft. concrete storm sewers, 24 to 36 inches; 261 manholes; 227 catch 
basins. Delays in securing material through purchasing department at 
Washington; use of equipment left by French company; difficulties in 
procuring and recruiting laborers. Conditions in Panama bad during the 
first year of work; yellow fever and malaria prevalent; quarters for men 
unavailable. The beginning of road construction; the paving of city 
streets with brick or concrete. Cost of the preliminary municipal works; 
unit prices. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 38. Illustrations, 1 line-cut, 12 half- 
tones, and 2 inserts. 


Paper No. 6. Municipal Engineering and Domestic Water Supply in the 
Canal Zone. 


By George M. Wells. 


Subject Matter: An introduction describes the various departments 
under whose direction municipal work was done during the period 1904 
to 1915. Street and road work, of six classifications: brick and concrete 
pavements, largely confined to Colon and Panama; the remaining types 
found mainly in the other towns of the Canal Zone. Construction, wearing 
qualities, costs, total mileage built of each class. Sewers: construction 
simultaneous with that for streets, roads and water supply; with one 
exception all towns in the Canal Zone dispose of sewage by gravity flow; 
Colon required pumping stations; both separate and combined sewerage 
systems have been built, but policy has been to install separate systems 
where practicable. Domestic water supply: Panama and the southern end 
of Canal served from Rio Grande and Cocoli Rivers till 1913; character 
of works, water analyses; early water supply for Colon and the northern 
end of the Canal. Agua Clara water works and purification plant for the 
town of Gatun; cost $250,000. New Mount Hope water works and purifi- 
cation plant for Colon and Cristobal; cost $280,000. Permanent water 
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supply for the southern end of the Panama Canal; estimated cost $1,250,- 
000. Average cost of filtration at New Mount Hope plant is $0.0139 per 
1000 gals.; at Agua Clara, $0.0176. It is estimated that the average cost 
of water delivered to consumers on all parts of the Isthmus will be 10c 
per 1000 gals. Total expenditures for all municipal works since June, 
1904, is $12,652,000. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 32. Illustrations, 1 line-cut, 6 half- 
tones and 3 inserts. . 


Paper No. 7. The Working Force of the Panama Canal. 
By R. E. Wood. 


Subject Matter: Labor and material the two fundamental problems. 
“*Gold’’ and ‘‘Silver’’ labor forces. Maximum force employed each year, 
1904 to 1914. Steps taken to recruit the working force; difficulties en- 
countered in 1904-5 to secure first-class men; recruiting offices in the 
United States abolished in 1911. The three classes of ‘‘Gold’’ employees. 
Why it was difficult at first to get unskilled labor; objections to recruiting 
by West Indian governments; laborers recruited under contract. Relative 
efficiency of West Indian and European labor. Little recruiting necessary 
after 1909. The evolution of the unskilled laborer. Steps taken to insure 
au efficient and contented force; by furnishing wholesome quarters, good 
food, maintaining healthful conditions; by the compensation act; by leave 
privileges; ete. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 16. 


Paper No. 8. Purchase of Supplies for the Panama Canal. 
By F. C. Boggs. 


Subject Matter: The classes of supplies. Construction supplies only 
are discussed. Their requisitions. ‘‘Open-market’’ purchases versus pur- 
chases by advertising. Awards, methods of making; publicity; the rule 
preventing changes in bids. Restrictions to purchase of foreign material. 
Contracts and orders. Inspection, tests and reports before shipments. 
Follow-up system. Records of orders and system of checks. Forms and 
their usefulness, 


Conclusions: Specifications should define the cheapest material which 
under the circumstances will meet needs; where practicable, specifications 
should call for standard commercial products; specifications and contract 
should protect contractor as well as Government and contain as few un- 
certainties as possible; certain definite fixed rules should be adopted in 
making awards; both contractor and the unsuccessful bidders have rights 
which should be observed by the Government; the final decision in inter- 
preting contract must devolve upon a government official. 


Treatment: Descriptive., Pages, 18. 
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Paper No. 9. The Climatology and Hydrology of the Panama Canal. 
BynheD: Willson. 


Subject Matter: Data presented in paper compiled in part from 
records of the Isthmian Canal Commission, the Panama Canal, the Panama 
Railroad, and the Old and New French Companies, but principally from 
the records obtained under the direction of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion since the American occupation of the Canal Zone. The geology of 
the Isthmus. Topography. Meteorology: Stations and equipment; cli- 
mate; precipitation, local distribution, monthly distribution; hourly distri- 
bution, number of rainy days, excessive precipitation; air temperature, 
hourly variations; winds, monthly and hourly variations, maximum veloci- 
ties, Sosa Hill wind records; fogs; cloudiness; relative humidity; atmos- 
pherie pressure; northers; records of evaporation; sea temperatures; mis- 
cellaneous phenomena—thunderstorms, hail, halos and corona, water 
spouts. Tidal phenomena. Seismology. Hydrology: the Chagres River; 
the Trinidad and Gatun rivers; the Cano; the Obispo; the Chilibre; 
hydrographic stations; floods of 1879, 1885, 1888, 1890, 1893, 1906, 1909, 
1910, 1911, 1912; run-off; evaporation; Gatun Lake; Miraflores Lake; 
prediction of rises; study of relation between rainfall and run-off for 
Gatun Lake watershed during filling of Gatun Lake, May to December, 
1913. Current observations taken below the west lower operating gates; 
the filling of Culebra Cut. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 112, with 56 tables, 
6 insert diagrams, 5 half-tones and 56 diagrams in text. 


Paper No. 10. Dry Excavation of the Panama Canal. 
By George W. Goethals. 


Subject Matter: Early work by French Co.; total amount excavated 
when United States began work; equipment used by French. Improved 
equipment available for U. 8. work. General topography and character 
of formations along line of Canal. Diversion channels; pumping equip- 
ment for removing collected water. Program of operations connected 
with removal of material from Canal prism. Mechanical equipment re- 
quired; explosives employed; general system followed in drilling, loading 
and firing the holes. Steam shovel equipment; maximum shovel records; 
removal of material excavated by shovels. Handling of dump trains. 
Statistics of locomotive and rolling stock employed. Statistics showing 
quantity and distribution of spoil. Methods of handling and spreading 
spoil. Methods of track shifting employed. Special difficulties at par- 
ticular points. Slides and the difficulties and delays experienced in conse- 
quence of slide movements; various types of slides. Dry excavations at 
various points other than through Culebra Cut. Quantities of excavations 
along line of Canal distributed according to various sections of work. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 52, Illustrations, 17 half-tones and 
2 inserts. 
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Paper No. 11. Construction of Gatun Locks, Dam and Spillway. 
By W. L. Sibert. 


Subject Matter: Test pits and test borings. Construction of Gatun 
locks: lock excavation; concrete forms; placing of concrete; cost of con- 
crete; setting temperatures of concrete in large masses; construction plant, 
Gatun locks; construction of south guide wall. Construction of Gatun 
Dam: dam sections; tests of material available for construction; tests of 
material underlying dam; drain pipes; slides in Gatun Dam, Construction 
of the spillway and diversion of the Chagres River. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical, Pages, 38. Illustrations, 
1 diagram, 20 half-tones and 16 inserts. 


Paper No. 12. Methods of Construction of the Locks, Dams, and Regu- 
lating Works of the Pacific Division of the Panama Canal. 


By S. B. Williamson. 


Subject Matter: Outline of general design of plant for the construc- 
tion of Pacific locks and dams of the Panama Canal; quarrying and 
crushing plant; sand production; transportation; cement storage; power 
house. Handling plant, including description of berm cranes and chamber 
cranes. Construction methods at Pedro Miguel, including lock excavation, 
preparation of foundations, concrete construction, arrangement of main 
construction plant; performance of cranes. Construction methods at Mira- 
flores, including same items as under Pedro Miguel. Dams and regu- 
lating works, including west dam at Pedro Miguel, east dam at Pedro 
Miguel, west dam at Miraflores, and east dam at Miraflores. Special 
features, including concrete barges, lock guide walls and concrete lamp 
posts. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical, including a large number of 
unit costs for concrete, earth and rock construction. Pages, 33. Illustra- 
tions, 10 half-tones and 14 inserts. 


Paper No. 13. Dredging in the Panama Canal, 
By W. G. Comber. 


Subject Matter: Early work done by French Company. Types of 
dredges used by French Company; ladder dredges; suction dredges. 
Dredging by U. S. Atlantic Division; equipment employed. Dredging 
fill in Gatun Dam; dredging inner harbor at Cristobal; dredging for 
breakwater at Colon; sand dredging at Nombre de Dios. Dredging on 
Pacifie Division; equipment employed; general methods of work; hydrau- 
lic excavations, pipe lines and monitors, dredging pumps; dredging harbor 
at Balboa; dredging sand for building purposes. Dredging in the Central 
Division; equipment employed; general methods of work; dredging at. the 
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Cucaracha slide; dredging the new Culebra slide; gravel supply. Tabular 
matter giving performances of various dredges, together with costs of 
operation, 

Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 67. Illustrations, 10 
diagrams and 17 inserts. 


Paper No. 14. General Design of the Locks, Dams and Regulating Works 
of the Panama Canal. 


By H. F. Hodges. 


Subject Matter: Preliminary work and organization. Features com- 
mon to all the locks. Dimensions for twin chambers. Walls; material, 
freeboard. Gates; material, structural framing, intermediate gates, 
double gates, cross-filling, prisms of lift. Filling and emptying; assumed 
time, culverts, valves, intakes, access to interior, course of water. Action 
of water in locks; actual time of filling and emptying, coefficients of 
flow, disturbance in chamber, auxiliary culverts, reverse pressure on 
gates. Precautions against accident; double gates, fender chains, towing 
system, gate recess covers, snubbing hooks, emergency dams, mooring 
walls. Operating machinery, tunnels, control house. Leakage through 
gates and valves. Floating caisson. Setting temperatures of concrete. 

Loeal differences in design of locks at Gatun; areas, lifts, founda- 
tion, floors, tell-tales, approach walls, fender cribs, wing walls, culvert 
intakes, side wall discharges, currents. At Pedro Miguel; area, lift, 
foundation, core in middle wall, floor, approach walls, fender cribs, cul- 
vert intakes, discharges, basin above lock, oscillation of water, wing 
walls. At Miraflores locks; tidal oscillation, area, lifts, foundations, 
approach walls, culvert intakes, discharges, fender cribs, core walls, 
salt water in lake. 

Design of dams. Gatun dam; location, plan of 1906, first work. 
Consulting Board of 1909; section proposed, modifications of same. Plan 
and sections as constructed. Pedro Miguel dam; plan, material, con- 
struction, foundation. Miraflores dam; location, material, foundation. 
West dam. 

Design of spillways. Gatun spillway; considerations governing de- 
sign, required capacity, use of regulating gates. Adopted design; loca- 
tion, construction. Action of water, measured discharge, measured leak- 
age. Miraflores spillway; considerations governing design, required 
capacity, adopted design, location, cut-off walls, leakage. 

Cost of main items. 

Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 53. Illustrations, 
5 half-tones, 6 diagrams and 6 inserts, 


Paper No. 15. The Design of the Spillways of the Panama Canal. 
By Edward C. Sherman. 


Subject Matter: Spillways of large capacities necessary because the 
high-level type of canal produced lakes which are essentially enormous 
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storage reservoirs.. Gatun spillway, 140,000 sec. ft. capacity; maximum 
rates of discharge. Design of spillway; coefficient of discharge, gates, 
baffle piers, spillway channel, electrically operated crest gates, hand 
hoists. Miraflores spillway, 92,000 sec. ft. capacity; design of the same 
general type as that at Gatun. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 9. Illustrations, 6 inserts and 3 
half-tones. 


Paper No. 16. Design of the Lock Walls and Valves of the Panama Canal. 
By L. D. Cornish. 


Subject Matter: Specifications for reinforced concrete structures; 
the design of main lock walls; the size and shape of culverts; lock floors; 
approach walls. Main valves for controlling the filling and emptying 
system of locks; rising-stem gate valves; ordinary counterweighted type 
of gate with flexible connection to operating machinery considered 
but rejected; design of seal to prevent excessive leakage; guard valves; 
tests of four different sets of valves gave a mean leakage per gate of 
1.23 ¢. f. s. Cylindrical valves. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 21. Illustrations, 1 insert, 5 line 
euts and 1 half-tone. 


Paper No. 17. Lock Gates, Chain Fenders and Lock Entrance Caissons. 
By Henry Goldmark. 


Subject Matter: Large size of gates; number and weight. Choice of 
type; single-leaf type, weight and cost; double-leaf type, weight and 
cost; shape of leaf and angle of sill; series of estimates and designs. 
General description of gates; anchorages and gate supports; quoin and 
miter-post bearings and sills; foot-walks; material and workmanship; 
stresses; erection; painting; weights and cost. Chain fenders; general 
character; method of use and mechanism for control; size and strength. 
Lock-entrance caisson; character of design; dimensions and weight. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 43. Illustrations, 15 
inserts, 8 half-tones and 5 diagrams. 


Paper No. 18. Emergency Dams Above Locks of the Panama Canal. 
By T. B. Monniche. 


Subject Matter: Necessity for emergency dams. Structural details 
of dams: use of swing-bridge trusses, center-pivot type, weight 6,700,000 
lbs.; vertical trusses; floor beams; horizontal truss; wicket girders and 
sills; upstream side of sill provided with large sump to prevent material 
from lodging against the sill; gates; turning and wedging machinery; 
method used to balance dam about its center pivot; wicket girder hoist- 
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ing machine; gate hoisting machines. Stresses and system of framing; 
calculations provide for four conditions of loading. Materials used: 
earbon and nickel steel for different truss parts; composition and tests 
for nickel steel specimens and full-size members; important castings of 
vanadium steel; upper and lower disks of center pivot of forged chrome 
vanadium steel; center disk of forged manganese-bronze; lubricating 
grease for disks; friction tests of the West Emergency Dam at Pedro 
Miguel; friction coefficient for wedges; gate rollers of chrome steel; 
gate wheels of case-hardened chrome-vanadium steel; friction tests of 
gates. Erection of dams; inspection; final acceptance tests for each 
dam; contracts and cost. 

Treatment: Descriptive and analytical. Pages, 33. Illustrations, 10 
folding plates, 8 half-tones. 


Paper No. 19. Hydraulics of the Locks of the Panama Canal. 
By R. H. Whitehead. 


Subject Matter: Purpose to give mathematical expression to the 
hydraulics of the locks of the Panama Canal. Arrangement of valves 
and culverts and expectations of the design. Observed characteristics of 
the system. Importance of good distribution of water when filling. Dis- 
charge through lateral culvert openings when filling locks, neglecting 
friction. Recommendations for design of lateral culverts and their open- 
ings. Friction losses, tabular. Discharge through openings of lateral 
culverts corrected for friction losses. Total discharge through lateral 
culverts while filling locks. Characteristics of operation for various 
laterals. Recommendation for total lateral culvert distribution. Deter- 
mination of true equations of flow. General discussion of filling and 
emptying culverts for Pedro Miguel lock. Calculation of value of dynamic 
head for complex culvert systems. Rising-stem valves; characteristics 
of operation, tabular. Operation of miter gates; determination of forces 
required to operate miter gates. Currents in locks due to differences of 
salinity; theoretical values of currents due to differences of salinity; 
comparison of theoretical with actual currents, and effects on vessels. 


Treatment: Descriptive and mathematical. Pages, 70. Tilustrations, 
1 insert, 3 half-tones and 19 diagrams. 


Paper No, 20. The Electrical and Mechanical Installations of the Panama 
Canal. 


By Edward Schildhauer. 


Subject Matter: Principal hydroelectric power station, brief descrip- 
tion; reserve station; transmission system; Gatun substation; Cristobal 
substation; Miraflores substation; Balboa substation; Gamboa substation; 
Darien substation; transmission line structure. Distribution of power at 
Gatun locks; transformer rooms, power feeders, lighting. Distribution of 
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power at Pedro Miguel locks. Distribution of power at Miraflores locks. 
Machinery for the operation of locks and spillways: rising-stem valve 
machines; cylindrical valve machines; miter-gate machines; miter-forcing 
machines; spillway gate machine; guard valve machines. Towing loco- 
motive systems; track, locomotive. Motors; type and characteristics. 
Electric cables; control of lock machinery; control house; contactor 
panels; control boards; interlocking of fender chains and miter gates; 
interlocking of miter gates and miter-forcing machine; interlocking of 
rising-stem valves; diagonal interlocking of rising-stem valves; interlock- 
ing of rising-stem valves with cylindrical valves; interlocks on cylindrical 
valves; interlocking of rising-stem valve of side wall and miter-forcing 
machine; water-level indicator; local control. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 56. Illustrations, 10 inserts, 33 half- 
tones and 6 diagrams. 


Paper No. 21. The Reconstruction of the Panama Railroad. 
By Frederick Mears. 


Subject Matter: Early history; the mule trail or ‘‘Royal Road’’ of 
1533; the first railroad complete in 1855, acquired by the French Canal 
Company in 1883 and by the United States Government in 1904. Rehab- 
ilitation of the old Panama railroad during early days of Canal construe- 
tion to provide for a greatly increased freight traffic; the necessity for 
a high-level railroad line caused by the adoption of a lock type of canal. 
Original location of the new railroad. Preliminary construction confined 
to those sections which would aid Canal plans. The revised location and 
reasons therefor; new surveys to seek another crossing of the Gatun 
Valley. Construction work along the accepted line; high efficiency of 
steam shovel work on embankments; method of placing material in em- 
bankments, difficulties encountered, settlements; completing the line; the 
Miraflores tunnel; the Gold Hill line, necessitated because of serious slides 
in Culebra Cut; protection to submerged slopes of embankments; rein- 
forced concrete culverts; Monte Lirio bascule bridge; permanent track. 
Traffic conditions, interlocking and signals. High-tension power trans- 
mission line, permanent duct line. Cost of the new railroad. Terminals. 
Conclusion; bibliography. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 41. LTlustrations, 2 line cuts, 3 
folding plates, 18 half-tones. 


Paper No. 22. Permanent Shops, Pacific Terminals, Panama Canal. 


By A. L. Bell and H. D. Hinman. 


Subject Matter: Permanent shops for the Panama Canal built for 
the purpose of repairing machinery and equipment used on the Canal and 
the Panama Railroad, for the U. S. Navy and for commercial shipping. 
Shops constructed by Division of Terminal Construction, and consist of 


at 
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a group of steel and concrete buildings located at Balboa, in close prox- 
imity to the new dry dock and to the repair and commercial piers. 
Machinery installed comprises machines removed from temporary shops, 
together with new machines purchased to equip shops for purposes in- 
tended. Preparation of site; general arrangement; foundations; general 
character of construction; power equipment; lighting; sanitary arrange- 
ments. Tables showing dimensions and floor area of various shops, cost 
per square foot of floor area, horsepower of motors and distribution in 
buildings, and calculated illumination for various buildings. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 38. Illustrations, 11 
inserts, 10 half-tones and 2 diagrams. 


Paper No, 23. Terminal Works, Dry Docks and Wharves of the Panama 
Canal. 


By H. H. Rousseau. 


Subject Matter: Tabular list of terminal works, with total estimated 
costs. Terminal works at Panama and Colon prior to 1880; terminal 
projects and works during the period of operation of the French com- 
panies—1880 to 1904; terminal work since 1904. Dry dock No. 1 at 
Balboa: dimensions, foundation; general features; concrete plant; method 
of placing concrete; forms; mixture; surfacing. Dry Dock No. 2: prin- 
cipal dimensions. Wharves and piers at Cristobal and Balboa: general 
dimensions; character of ground; type of construction; substructure; su- 
perstructure; special types; wearing surface; sheds; cargo-handling appli- 
ances; tracks; loads; specifications; assumptions for calculations; con- 
crete materials; sinking of cylinders; excavation; sealing; placing rein- 
forcement and concrete. General comparison of costs of docks and piers, 
tabular. Naos Island breakwater; Atlantic breakwaters; general dimen- 
sions and characteristics of design and construction. TFuel-oil plants. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 62. Ilustrations, 17 
inserts, 11 half-tones and 2 diagrams. 


Paper No. 24, Coaling Plants and Floating Cranes of the Panama Canal. 
By F. H. Cooke. 


Subject Matter: General discussion of plant at Cristobal and Balboa. 
General operation of plant at Cristobal. Method of unloading and stock- 
ing coal. Method of reclaiming and reloading. General operation of 
plant at Balboa. Characteristics of machinery for unloading and for 
reclaiming and reloading. Delivery chutes and conveyor cars. Track, 
scales and wharf bunkers. Supply of electric power. Floating cranes; 
general discussion and characteristics of design and operation. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 29. Illustrations, 12 inserts and 6 


half-tones. 
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Paper No. 25. Aids to Navigation for the Panama Canal. 
By Walter F. Beyer. 


Subject Matter: The system of aids to navigation in general consists 
of 16 lighted ranges, 46 lighted beacons, 59 lighted buoys, 7 unlighted 
target ranges, 81 spar buoys and stakes, 1] reference targets. The paper 
deals only with such features as are believed to be new. The position of 
ranges with respect to axes of dredged channels so placed as to insure 
safe navigation for passing ships; the unreliable nature of the soil and 
future dredging determine the placement of beacons and buoys. Diffi- 
culties encountered in Gatun Lake in transporting materials for the con- 
struction of light towers. Two types of tower design required; reinforced 
concrete designs adopted to prevent deterioration and to withstand earth- 
quakes; tower heights ranged from 24 ft. to 87 ft. 10 ins. Beacons built 
entirely of reinforced concrete units; foundation, body, roof and lantern 
pedestal, all save foundations cast at a central plant. The location of 
gas buoys. Use of incandescent lights and acetylene gas for illumina- 
tion; the operation of electric and gas lamps; Fresnel lenses, candle power. 
For economy, flashing and intermittent lights were adopted throughout 
the entire Canal length; for lighthouse purposes, the Canal is divided 
into five divisions. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 21. Tllustrations, 1 line cut, 2 in- 
serts, 3 half-tones. 


WATERWAYS AND IRRIGATION. 


Paper No. 26. Artificial Waterways which form Cut-offs on Marine 
Routes, and Waterways consisting of Natural Channels 
and Bodies of Water linked by Artificial 
Channels, constituting Inside Routes. 


By C. 8. Riché. 


Subject Matter: Best-known examples of ‘‘ cut-off?’ waterways are 
Panama, Suez, Corinth, Cape Cod, Kiel and Old Caledonian Canals; and 
of ‘‘inside routes’’ are the old Brie Canal and its successor, the new 
Barge Canal, the Illinois and Mississippi Canal, St. Mary’s Falls Canal, 
Welland Canal, etc. The inland waterway along the Atlantic and Gulf 
of Mexico coasts, known as the ‘‘Intracoastal Canal’’, is of the latter 
class. General description of its route from Boston to Corpus Christi, 
Texas (pp. 1-6); commercial advantages of; local zone traffic on; through 
traffic; engineering questions. Reasons for Intracoastal Canal, paralleling 
Atlantic and Gulf waterways—lower cost of vessels, lower cost of freight- 
age than by railroads. Short bibliography. 


Treatment: Descriptive and analytical. Pages, 12. Illustrations, 1 
map in text. 
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Paper No. 27. The Waterway from the German Rhine through the Nether- 
lands to the North Sea, along the Rivers Rhine, 
Waal and Nieuwe Maas. 


By C. A. Jolles. 


Subject Matter: General description of course of Rhine, source to sea. 
Usually enough water in Rhine to insure regular navigation; flow of 
Rhine. Rhine used for navigation since Roman times; now navigable up 
to Strassburg, 735 km. from North Sea. Rhine navigation very important; 
plans being made to extend it to Bregenz, on Lake of Constance, 1080 
km. from North Sea. Rhine navigation regulated by a Central Committee 
appointed by the Rhine States. Regulation of ‘‘normal width’’ of Rhine 
through Netherlands—very effective in reducing calamities from floods 
and ice. History and description of regulation of the Rhine and its 
various waterways—Upper Rhine, Waal, Boven-Merwede, Nieuwe Maas, 
etc. Rotterdam waterway, fluctuations, river-profile; minimum depth of 
3 meters desired from Cologne to North Sea. New waterway from Rot- 
terdam to Sea through Hoek van Holland—614 meters minimum depth 
obtained about 1895, 714 meters in 1905, 814 meters in 1912, 10-101%4 meters 
minimum depth desired. Channels very tortuous, marked by buoys and 
beacons. Rhine traffic increasing very rapidly; ocean traffic through 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam and Antwerp; goods transshipped at these ports. 
More than 60 regular steamers from Rhine to Baltic ports. 

Tables of tonnage and increase by ten-year periods. 

Rotterdam exceeded as sea-port on continent of Europe only by 
Hamburg (1913). 


Treatment: Historical and descriptive. Pages, 18. Illustrations, 2 
insert maps. 


Paper No. 28. The Natural Waterways of Russia. 
By N. P. Pouzirevsky. 


Subject Matter: Characteristics of rivers of European Russia as de- 
termined by the topography of the watersheds; also of Asiatic Russia. 
Navigable length of rivers of European Russia and of Asiatic Russia. 
Characteristics of run-off. Formation of ice on the rivers. Description 
of important rivers of the Volga basin—the Volga and its principal tribu- 
taries, the Oka and the Kama. Connection of the Volga basin with that 
of the Neva River. Vessels operating on the Volga and tributaries. 
Traffic on the rivers of the Volga basin and its relation to railway 
traffic. Improvement works on Russian rivers. Traffic on the rivers of 
Asiatic Russia. Proposed scheme of waterways from the Volga to the 
Pacific Ocean. Character and amount of goods transported by river in 
Russia. Comparison of waterways and railways as a means of transport. 
Improvement of waterways. 

Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 22. 
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Paper No. 29. Natural Waterways in the United States. Review of 
Recent Progress and Present Tendencies. 


By Wm. W. Harts. 


Subject Matter: Problems presented. Three stages of inland water- 
way development. Distribution of waterways. Methods of improvement 
used. Various systems of interior waterways: Lake system; Mississippi 
River system (including Missouri, Ohio, ete.); Pacifie Coast rivers—Co- 
lumbia and Willamette, Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers; Atlantic 
Coast rivers—Mystie and Providence Rivers, Hudson River, Harlem and 
other New York Harbor rivers, Delaware River, St. John’s River. General 
observations and conclusions. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 50. Illustrations, 1 
diagram and 17 half-tones. 


Paper No, 30. Flood Control. With Particular Reference to Conditions 
in the United States. 


By H. M. Chittenden. 


Subject Matter: Preparatory Note. General Principles: Origin of 
floods; runoff; vegetable cover, forests; stream channels; flood problems; 
flood forecasts; flood prevention; flood protection; complexity of the 
problem. 

Some notable flood problems in the United States: the Mississippi 
problem; the Sacramento problem; the Pittsburg problem; the Dayton 
problem; the Columbus problem; the Kansas City problem; the Los 
Angeles problem; the Duwamish-Puyallup problem; the Colorado River 
problem; the Railroad problem. 


Treatment: Descriptive and analytical. Pages, 91. Illustrations, 
9 maps and 1 diagram. 


Paper No. 31. Flood Control in China. 
By Charles Davis Jameson. 


Subject Matter: History of flood control in China dates from year 
2297 B. C.; methods used were confining the rivers by dykes and draining 
the lands by canals. In the great delta plane of the Yangtze and Yellow 
rivers there are not less than 60,000 miles of canals, and all its rivers are 
more or less dyked. There are more than 400 miles of sea wall. Also 
there are thousands of miles of dykes, canals and sea walls in the Canton 
delta. Efforts at flood control have been made for 4200 years past. 
Yellow River the worst of any. General description of rivers; history of 
attempt at control; methods of building dykes; defense and protection 
of dykes against washing. Breaks in dykes—description of mending one 
in 1902. Huai River, conservancy: great Maratime dyke, idols made to 
control floods. Recent great floods. Report by American Red Cross shows 
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that practical elimination of floods is possible at a cost justifiable from a 
business standpoint. Board of three American engineers, with author as 
general advisor. Conditions at present. Requirements for successful flood 
control. Estimated cost of control works $30,000,000, plus $15,000,000 
bond-interest. Estimated returns from lands, ete., $48,350,000. Estimated 
annual returns after completion $2,361,000. 


Treatment: Historical and descriptive. Pages, 24. Illustrations, 6 
insert maps, 13 half-tones and 2 diagrams. 


Paper No. 32. Works for the Improvement of Navigable Estuaries. 
By Dr. Luigi Luiggi. 


Subject Matter: Difficulties in the navigation of estuaries. Dredging 
versus jetties. Results of jetties and training walls at Venice and at 
the Delta of the Mississippi. American experience. European experience. 
Italian experience: port channel of Ravenna; port channel at Venice 
(with 3 maps); comparative table of port entrances, Ravenna and Venice. 
Conclusions. Short bibliography. 


Treatment: Descriptive and analytical. Pages, 17. Illustrations, 1 in- 
sert map and 2 maps in text. 


Paper No. 33. On the River Improvement Works in Japan, with Special 
Reference to the River Yodo. 


By Tadao Okino. 


Subject Matter: General outline of river improvement works in 
Japan, with reference to geographical and climatic conditions. Distribu- 
tion and amount of rainfall. Table giving for principal rivers the drain- 
age area, length of main river and maximum discharge. Table giving for 
principal rivers the estimated costs of improvement works and the amount 
completed up to April, 1914. The improvement works on the river Yodo. 
Drainage area and river course. Flood damages. Design of improve- 
ment works with general description of important features. Execution 
of improvement works, with description of plant employed and method 
of work. Table showing detailed quantities and costs for the various 
items of the Yodo improvement works as completed. Bibliography. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 31. Illustrations, 1 
insert map and 1 map in text. 


Paper No. 34. Irrigation Enterprises in the United States. 


By C. HE. Grunsky. 


Subject Matter: Introduction: Public or private ownership of land, 
of water or water-rights, ete. 

Irrigation enterprises in the United States carried out: (a) by the 
land owners; (b) by commercial irrigation companies; (¢) under Desert 
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Land Act; (d) under Carey Act; (e) under U. 8S. Reclamation Act; (f) 
under State irrigation. district laws. _ 
Government aid to irrigation. General remarks. 
Appendix—tIrrigation statistics; irrigation statistics in the U. S., 
from Census Reports. Bibliography. 


Treatment: Historical, statistical and analytical. Pages, 29. 


Paper No. 35. Economic Advisability of Irrigation. 
By F. H. Newell. 


Subject Matter: ‘‘Does irrigation pay?’’ Need of irrigation. Capi- 
talizing the sunshine. Various view-points; farmer, land-owner, investor, 
promoter, State and Nation. Cost of irrigated farms; of the raw land, 
of levelling and preparing the land, of improvements, etc., for a 40-acre 
irrigated farm. Farm returns; first a home and a large part of the food 
of the family,.next products which may be sold. Markets for irrigated 
crops. Profits. Economic farm area. Value of irrigation works. Conclu- 
sions. 


Treatment: Analytical. Pages, 26. 


Paper No. 36. Distribution Systems, Methods and Appliances in Irrigation. 
By J. S. Dennis, H. B. Muckleston, and R. 8S. Stockton. 


Subject Matter: Secrets of success; first a sufficient water-supply, 
second good construction, third a well organized system for delivering 
water to the irrigator. Good design of various parts of distribution 
system. Distribution of water to the farmer. Construction. Maintenance. 
Engineering. Management. Demonstrations. Ownership of project. 
Water Users’ Associations, Districts. Organization of Associations. Con- 
clusion—the human element most important. 


Treatment: Analytical. Pages, 12. 


Paper No, 37. The Utilization of Groundwaters by Pumping for 
Irrigation. 


By G. E. P. Smith. 


Introduction—Purpose of paper to present in brief compass a survey 
of modern irrigation pumping and a retrospect of the progress during ten 
years past, ete. 

Ground-water supplies—A brief discussion of them throughout Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. 

Well-drilling. Three types of irrigation wells; those dug to full 
depth, those drilled to full depth, and those dug to water-level and drilled 
below. 

Pumping machinery; plant outfit too often designed by salesmen. 
Pumps for irrigation, description and types. General description of oil- 
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engines. Description of electric power and its favorableness to irrigation 
developments. Economics of pump irrigation, with diagram. Conclusions. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 31. Illustrations, 6 
half-tones and 1 diagram. 


Paper No. 38. Duty of Water in Irrigation. 
By Samuel Fortier. 


Subject Matter: ‘‘Duty’’ a very broad subject—deals with legal, 
administrative, engineering, economic and agricultural phases of irrigation. 
Paper confined to practice and conditions in the irrigated districts of the 
United States of America. 

Definition and units of measurement; place of measurement; deter- 
mination of minimum quantity allowed (state laws, state control, court 
decisions, with tabular information, and water-right contracts). Factors 
causing variation in ‘‘duty’’; transmission losses, with tabular informa- 
tion; character of soil and sub-soil; value of water; climate; preparation 
of land; diversified farming; time and manner of water delivery; kind of 
crops, with tabular information; the ground-water level; fertility of the 
soil; methods of applying water; manner of paying for water; the configu- 
ration of the surface; deficient or fluctuating supply and statutory and 
other restrictions. Variations in ‘‘duty’’; yearly variation, with tabular 
information; seasonal variation; monthly variation, with 6 tables. Inves- 
tigating ‘‘duty’’ of water; results of investigation, with much tabular 
information. Water requirement of crops, with tabular information and 
diagram. ‘‘Duty’’ of water in relation to future development in irri- 
gation. 

Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 28. Illustrations, 2 
half-tones, 1 diagram. 


Paper No. 39. Drainage as a Correlative of Irrigation. 
By ©. G. Elliott. 


Subject Matter: Introduction—Over-irrigation leads to swamping. 
Process by which land is swamped. Effect of surplus water. Alkali 
resulting from over-saturation; intercepting drains. General investiga- 
tion of subsoil and groundwater by borings, ete. Drainage by relief 
wells. Treatment of level lands; water table must be lowered until not 
less than 4 feet below ground surface. Depth of drains; must be at 
least 6 to 8 ft. to be effective. Quantity of water to be removed by 
drains—from one-third to one-half of that applied during the irrigation- 
season. Interior drains. Kind and grade of drains. Silt-wells or sand- 
traps. Drainage by pumps. Results of draining. Engineering features 
of the work. 

Treatment: Analytical and descriptive. Pages, 19. Illustrations, 
7 diagrams in text. 
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Paper No. 40. Italian Irrigation. 
By Luigi Luiggi. 


Subject Matter: General information: Climatic conditions; necessity 
for irrigation; how Italian irrigation experiences can be useful to Ameri- 
cans; benefits of irrigation; importance of Italian irrigation. How the wa- 
ter for irrigation is provided: underground water—from wells, from infil- 
tration tunnels; storage of rain-water—hby reservoirs, small reservoirs and 
tanks, in large artificial lakes. Lagastrello earth dam, only high earth dam 
in Italy (69 ft. high). Rock-fill dams coming into favor in Italy; three re- 
cent good examples, highest 101 ft. high. Italian masonry dams: Brasimone 
dam, gravity section, 107 ft. high; Corofino thin-arch dam, 116 ft. high; 
Badana dam (highest dam in Italy), gravity section, 188 ft. high, with 
automatic syphon spillway; Tirso dam, now under construction, gravity 
section, 195 ft. high; two soon to be built 200 and 250 ft. high. Water 
derived from rivers: Cavour Canal (most important completed canal in 
Continental Europe)—plans of headworks, weir, ete.; Villo Resi Canal— 
plans of headworks, weir, etc.; Ombrone Canal (now building)—21,000 
second feet, one of the largest irrigation canals in the world—reinforced 
concrete inverted siphon. Cross-sections of canals. Sales prices of irri- 
gation water. How the water is used and the results obtained: Prepara- 
tion of the land to be irrigated,—cost per acre, etc.; quantity of water 
required and economic results obtained—depths, methods, costs of water 
and value of production, etc.; financial aspect of canal construetion— 
commercial canal companies not successful; necessity for national aid 
to irrigation canals. Conclusions. 

Irrigation most beneficial for the farmer; not a success to canal 
companies; necessity for state aid to irrigation schemes. Summarized 
conclusions of paper. Bibliography. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 47. Illustrations, 
9 half-tones, 25 diagrams and 1 map. 


Paper No. 41. Irrigation in Lybia (Italian Colony). 
By Luigi Luiggi. 
Subject Matter: Condition of Lybia three years ago when first occu- 
pied by Italy. Public works carried out by Italians. Natural conditions 


of Lybia. Irrigation water from wells. Irrigation water from reservoirs. 
Automatic siphon spillways. Future of Lybia depends on irrigation. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 8, with 4 diagrams in text. 


Paper No, 42. Recent Developments of Irrigation in India. 
By M. Nethersole. 


Subject Matter: Introduction: Relation of irrigated area to total culti- 
vated area; recent development of irrigation—irrigated areas by years, 


fa 
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1902-1912; general classification of areas—percentages from Government 
canals, from private canals, from wells, ete. Progress in government work. 

Technical details: Points of technical interest in the Triple Canal— 
project with map; Merala headworks and under sluices of Upper Chenab 
Canal, with tables; Upper Swat Canal, tabular information, ete.; hydro- 
electric installation for continued irrigation and drainage, Bari Doab 
Canal—with map; 7 large tables of statistics of irrigation works in 
India. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical, Pages, 20. Illustrations, 
1 map in text and 3 inserts. 


Paper No. 43. The Distribution of Water in Irrigation in Australia. 
By Elwood Mead. 


Subject Matter: Introduction: Methods employed and results obtained; 
irrigation of almost paramount importance in Australia, essential to stock- 
raising; importance of irrigation in growing fodder crops, in fruit growing. 
Irrigation in Australia largely confined to Murray River and its tributaries; 
present development in Murray Valley. Distribution of water in State 
of Victoria: Victorian state works for providing rural water supplies; 
water supples for household and stock purposes; works for irrigation; 
the evolution of the present Victoria irrigation system; operation of 
State irrigation works by the Commission; experiments in water measure- 
ment—the Grant-Michell meter, measurement through submerged ori- 
fices; Dethridge meter; water-right allotment; the irrigation seasons; tab- 
ular and other information as to cost of water to irrigator; rotation 
schedules; charges for water and costs to the State to supply it; officers 
in charge of water deliveries; seepage and evaporation. Distribution of 
water to irrigators in New South Wales, with excerpts from water laws. 
Interstate agreement for division of water of the Murray River, consider- 
ing navigation and irrigation. Data of division of water supply, esti- 
mated cost of storage reservoirs and of irrigation works. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 32. Jllustrations, 1 half-tone, 1 
insert and 6 diagrams. 


Paper No. 44. Irrigation in Spain. 
By J. C. Stevens. 


Subject Matter: Distribution systems, methods and appliances: an 
irrigation system consists of the diversion mains, the main canal and the 
distribution system. Distribution systems generally are more compli- 
cated in Spain than in the United States. All irrigated lands in Spain 
are levelled by terraces and walls. In general, main canals and laterals 
are built and operated by a company or the Government, and secondary 
laterals, etc., by an association of the farmers. Description of the Urgel 
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Canal; history year 1540 to present time, water-supply, service, methods 
of operation, ete. Description of Canal de Aragon y Cataluna, built 
1796-1909 by Government; description of system, etc. Permanence of 
construction in Spain; irrigation-structures much more permanent than 
in America. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 12. Illustrations, 4 half-tones. 


Paper No. 45. Irrigation in Spain: Regulations Controlling the use of 
Water, Metering Water for Irrigation and Methods of Charging. 


By J. C. Stevens. 


Subject Matter: The Urgel Canal: This canal, representative of 
older type, completed in 1865 by private company under concession from 
Spanish Government; now waters imperfectly 62,000 hectares. Main 
canal and four principal laterals 250 kilometers long, combined; distribu- 
tion system has nearly 2800. kilometers of ditches. Net income from sale 
of water power usually less than 2% of cost of project. Payment for 
irrigation one ninth of all fruit crops, and certain cash payments for 
truck gardens and alfalfa. Project very unsatisfactory financially; Com- 
pany now bordering on bankruptcy. No means of metering water under 
this system. Quantity of water insufficient for good crop production; a 
portion of the lands receive an undue proportion of water and others 
suffer from lack of water. Distribution of crops under the system in 
1898. (Tabular information.) Very unsatisfactory results from distri- 
bution of the water. Urgel Canal lacks all of those elements that go 
to make irrigation in Northern Italy so successful. Canal de Aragon 
y Cataluna: This canal system one in which regulation is well-nigh 
perfect; water completely measured for distribution and water paid for 
by amount used; Aragon Canal built by Spanish Government and 
operated by Department of Public Works; begun in 1896 and completed 
in 1909; 149,000 hectares of land under system. Table giving ecrop- 
acreages; 12,000 hectares of land actually watered in 1906 and 30,000 
hectares signed up in 1913. Physical features of the Aragon Canal. 
Organization and regulation. Metering of water, including formulae for 
flow through gates and coefficients. Charges for the use of water, in- 
cluding table of prices. 

Irrigation methods in force on the Aragon Canal a long way in 
advance of the practice in the United States of America. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 13. 


Paper No, 46. Present Condition of Irrigation in Argentina. 
By C. Wauters. 


Subject Matter: Introduction. Methods of control—by private en- 
terprise, by cooperative action, by partial or complete official control. 
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Necessary allowances of water for irrigation; official allowances gen- 
erally too great, and fixed without knowledge. Regulation of water 
supply. Underground water; not yet used in Argentina for irrigation. 
Development of public control in Argentina very slow. Payment for 
irrigation and taxation. Recommendations of International Colonial 
Congress as to irrigation. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 16. 


Paper No. 47. Dams. 
By Arthur P. Davis and D. C. Henny. 


Subject Matter: Introduction. Masonry dams: Only gravity masonry 
dams up to 30 years ago; assumptions underlying gravity designs, uplift, 
etc.; buttress dams and steel dams; arch dams; multiple-arch dams; 
special features of masonry dams—contraction joints, material (course 
masonry, rubble masonry, etc.), cement made locally; movable dams; 
Stoney gates, roller dams, siphon spillways, etc. Earth dams: Oldest 
form of dams. Not subject to mathematical analysis. Cores of clay 
puddle or masonry. Failures of earth dams generally have been due 
to over-topping, piping along foundations or along outlet conduits, or to 
sloughing. Protective measures—ample spillway capacity and freeboard, 
flat slopes, cut-off trenches, grouting of foundations, impervious combina- 
tions of available materials. Usual slopes of earth dams, layers and 
rolling. Hydraulic-fill dams; Gatun, Necaxa and Calaveras dams. Mis- 
cellaneous—General elements, combination earth and rock-fill dams; rock- 
fill with timber or concrete facings; protection of water-slope by riprap, 
concrete, gravel, ete. Failures of dams comparatively rare. Partial 
bibliography of dams mentioned in paper. 


Treatment: Descriptive and historical. Pages, 25. Illustrations, 
3 diagrams in text. 


Paper No. 48. Harthen Dams. 
By William Lumisden Strange. 


Subject Matter: Introduction; paper deals first with the general 
principles governing the construction of earthen dams, then describes how 
such general principles are applied in the construction of earth dams in 
India and elsewhere. General principles: theory and practice; friction 
and adhesion; the historical element. Percolation and drainage. Ameri- 
can dams: The ‘‘hydraulic-fill dam’’; masonry core-walls. Indian dams: 
Conditions in India; general designs; the section of the dam; settlement; 
the gorge embankment; inferior foundations; dry-stone toes; berms; the 
puddle trench; filling of trench; concrete trenches and walls; the puddle 
wall; foundations; the seating of the dam; material for construction; 
disposition of material; casing; construction of dam—watering, spreading 
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and mixing; consolidation; slopes—in pure clayey soils, in gritty soils; 
pitching. The waste weir; general remarks; forms of weirs, positions of 
weirs. The outlet: General remarks; the level of the sill; culvert 
under the dam; head-wall on the center line of the dam. Short 
bibliography. 

Treatment: Descriptive, historical and expository. Pages, 29. Illus- 
trations, 3 diagrams in text. 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 


Paper No. 50. City Planning. 
By Nelson P. Lewis. 


Subject Matter: Definition of City Planning, with illustrative refer- 
ences to such work in various European countries. The elements of a city 
plan. The transportation .system with special reference to means of 
getting to and from the city as a center of population. The street 
system, with special reference to the requirements of transportation 
within the city. Various systems of laying out streets with reference 
both to a new design and to the readjustment and improvement of 
existing conditions. Studied irregularity in street arrangement in many 
cities in Europe. Park and recreation facilities, with table giving, for 
principal cities of the world, population, area of city, area of parks and 
density of population with reference to city area and park area. Gen- 
eral discussion of features to be realized in parks and recreation spaces, 
with illustrative examples. The location of public buildings, with dis- 
cussion of points to be held in mind in determining such location and 
with many illustrative examples drawn from the principal cities of 
the world. Adaptation of city design to topography. Details of city 
design and arrangement. Height of buildings and their limitations, with 
illustrative examples from the principal cities of the world. Subdi- 
visions of city area into blocks and lots. Financing a city plan. Leg- 
islation leading to city planning. The responsibility of the municipal 
engineer. 

Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 82. Illustrations, 
8 half-tones and 12 diagrams in text. 


Paper No, 51. London Traffic in 1913. 
By Sir Albert Stanley. 


Subject Matter: The size of London; the central area, the adminis- 
trative county; greater London, the outer suburban ring. The traffie 
facilities of London; railway stations, tramway routes, motor omnibuses. 
The control and regulation of London traffic; the construction of rail- 


“ 
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ways, the construction of tramways, the licensing of motor omnibuses, 
inspection and supervision. Some consequences of the un-coordinated 
character of traffic facilities; in the relations of urban and trunk railway 
systems, in the conflict of tramways and motor omnibuses, in the exposed 
position of the motor omnibus industry. The volume of London traffic 
in 1913; in relation to the traffic facilities, in relation to the population. 
Fluctuations in the volume of traffic; in the course of the year, in the 
course of the week, in the course of the day. Diagram showing the 
hourly variation in the traffic for a normal day on the railways and 
omnibuses; diagram showing the loading of the trains during the morn- 
ing rush hours at Whitechapel, District Railway; diagram showing the 
loadings of the trains during the morning rush hours at Sloane Square, 
District Railway. Improvements in railway capacity; electric traction 
and automatic signalling; the elimination of flat junctions; the problem 
of peak loads. The traffic carried classified and distributed according to 
rate of charge; on the motor omnibuses, on the tramways, on the rail- 
ways. The fares charged; factors affecting the amount of the fares, 
coinage in relation to fares, cost of operating per passenger, the existing 
seales of fares. The fares problem; the equalization of fares, excessive 
differentiation of fares, the characteristics of a fares system. The finan- 
cial results of 1913 and the prospect for the future; the heavy capi- 
talization and the small return, expansion in traffic, advertising for 
traffic, conclusion. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 40. Illustrations, 
3 diagrams in text. 


Paper No. 52. Transit Problem in American Cities. 
By W. F. Reeves. 


Subject Matter: History and development of transit facilities. New 
York City with reference to special problems presented by the concentra- 
tion of the population; brief historical sketch. Rapid transit elevated 
lines for Manhattan and Bronx. Rapid transit subway lines. Hudson- 
Manhattan and Brooklyn elevated lines. Omnibus lines in New York 
City. Surface lines in New York City. General problem of transit in 
city of Chicago. General discussion of transit systems for cities of 
Philadelphia, Pa., Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J. Congestion of popula- 
tion and passenger traffic in New York City with special reference to 
present systems. Proposed improvements. Subways as a factor in taking 
care of congested condition in New York City. Street surface conges- 
tion, with statistical items and a discussion of methods of relief. Regu- 
lation of surface traffic at important crossings. The power of suggestion 
as a factor in city transit. 

Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 44. Illustrations, 2 
inserts. 
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Paper No. 53. Recent Progress and Tendencies in Municipal Water 
Supply in the United States. 


By J. W. Alvord. 


Subject Matter: General problem of water supply, with special men- 
tion of two large projects recently carried to completion—the Catskill 
supply for New York City, and the Owens River supply for Los Angeles— 
and with further reference to the Hetch Hetchy supply for San Fran- 
cisco. Brief reference to water supply developments for a number of 
cities distributed through the United States and Canada. The quality of 
water for municipal supply. Water filtration, with table giving for 
successive decades the population supplied with filtered water in the 
United States and the percentage of urban population so supplied. Com- 
parison of the rapid sand filter with the slow sand filter. Water disin- 
fection by calcium hypochlorite and by liquid chlorine, with brief refer- 
ence to the ozone process and violet ray process. Table showing decline 
in typhoid fever death rate in eight large cities following the use of 
hypochlorite disinfection of the water supply. Water-works pumping 
engines, with table giving test results in selected cases for large modern 
installations. Application of centrifugal pumps for municipal water- 
supply service. The internal-combustion engine as a prime mover for 
municipal water-supply service. The Humphreys direct-acting explosion 
pump, with reference to possible use in water-works practice. Accidents 
to distribution systems. Water consumption per capita in cities of the 
United States. Fire protection. Equitable rate of charge for water 
supply. 

Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 29. 


Paper No. 54. Municipal Water Supply in France, Belgium, Algeria- 
Tunisia. 
By E. Imbeaux. 


Subject Matter: Rules usually applied regarding water supply in 
France and Belgium. Quantity and quality necessary. Discussion be- 
tween requirements for potable water and general service water. Single 
distribution; double distribution. Sourees of supply: surface water— 
rain water, water from brooks, streams and rivers, water from lakes, 
ponds and artificial reservoirs; underground water—phreatic stratum, 
wells, drainage, deep strata, borings, artesian wells, infiltration galleries, 
springs, strata of fluvial valleys, infiltration tunnels and wells, artificial 
underground water, intermittent filtration. Processes of purification; 
filtration and sterilization, with emphasis on regular examination and 
control of the bacteriological conditions. Conduction, elevation, storage 
and distribution of water. Control of the quality of water. Investiga- 
tion of water projects. Condition of the cities of France with reference 
to sources of supply and methods of distribution described under the 
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following regions: region of the North, region of the East, Paris region, 
region of the Northwest, Armorican region, region of the West, region 
of the Central Plateau, region of the South, region of the Southeast, 
region of the Southwest. Disposable quantities. Price of service. Ex- 
penses of installation. Condition of the cities in Algeria. Condition 
of the cities in Tunisia. Condition of the cities in Belgium. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 25. 


Paper No. 55. Water Supply in Japan. 
By S. Inoue. 


Subject Matter: Reference to the various recent imperial statistical 
year books of Japan as sources of information. Outline of history of 
water-works development, with reference to topography and rainfall. 
Method of water development and distribution. The ownership of water 
works, with table giving for the principal cities of Japan the population, 
the capacity of water works and the date of completion. Sources of 
water supply. Method of purification, with table showing reduction in 
number of bacteria in one cubic centimeter of water before and after 
filtration, as shown by the principal water-works plants in Japan. Con- 
sumption of water per capita, with table showing for the principal cities 
the population and the actual number of people supplied with filtered 
water. Fire protection. Cost of construction. Basis of charge. Water 
works of Formosa, Korea and South Manchuria. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 22. 


Paper No. 56. The Disposal of Suspended Matter in Sewage. 
By Rudolph Hering. 


Subject Matter: Brief reference to recent progress in sewage treat- 
ment. Only within recent decade has it become possible and economically 
practicable to collect all city refuse, solid and liquid, at the source, for 
delivery at suitable points and finally to dispose of its parts so that 
nowhere along the line either a serious danger to health or a nuisance 
need exist. Sanitary collection and delivery of sewage with reference to 
sewerage systems and their proper management and operation. General 
methods available for removing suspended matter from sewage. The 
sanitary disposal of sewage. The separation from each other of the 
floating matter, the settling matter and the liquids. Treatment of float- 
ing matter. Treatment of settling matter or sludge. Work of Dr. W. O. 
Travis of Hampton, England. Work of Dr. Ing. K. Imhoff. The Imhoff 
tank. Studies by Mr. HE. J. Fort regarding use of shallow single-deck 
tanks. Work of Mr. H. W. Clark on the treatment of sewage sludge. 
Development by Dr. Gilbert J. Fowler, of Manchester, England, of the 
Clark process under the name of ‘‘activated’’ sludge. Experiments by 
Mr. T. Chalkley Hatton, chief engineer of the Sewerage Commission of 
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Milwaukee, with reference to the use of ‘‘activated’’ sludge. Experi- 
ments by the United States Public Health Service of Washington and 
the Baltimore Sewerage Commission with reference to the use of the 
‘“Cactivated’’ sludge method. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 15. 


Paper No. 57. Sewage Treatment by the Activated Sludge Process. 
By T. Chalkley Hatton and William R. Copeland. 


Subject Matter: Activated sludge process not to be considered as 
one of sludge digestion only, but as a complete purification process, re- 
quiring only the subsequent disposition of the resultant sludge. Brief 
engineering description of the process. Treatment of sewage by aeration. 
Studies of Messrs. Black and Phelps; of Messrs. Clark and Adams; of 
Messrs. Adern and Williams and Prof. Fowler. Experiments at Milwau- 
kee. Cost of operation. Sludge. Costs. Conclusions. 

Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 16. Illustrations, 3 
diagrams in text. 


Paper No. 58. Sewerage for Low Countries with Special Regard to the 
Town of Amsterdam. 


By A. W. Bos. 


Subject Matter: Reference to limitation of paper to the discussion of 
cases where the level of the land is so low that all superfluous water 
must be removed mechanically. General statement of problem with refer- 
ence to design and arrangement of ditches and canals. For towns built 
under these conditions, statement of proper distribution of area among 
streets, squares, canals, houses and gardens. Special discussion of sew- 
age problems for the city of Amsterdam. Combined sluicing system 
adopted as cheapest. General plan of sewerage system with sketch of 
sections of sewer mains; gradients and velocities employed. The dis- 
charge of sewer water a difficult problem for Amsterdam. General results 
after one year’s operation, carrying the discharge from 250 hectares; 
examination of water in the Zuider-Zee at regular intervals in order to 
determine degree of pollution from sewage; government may require 
purification if sea water should become too much polluted. Statement of 
costs of sewerage systems suitable for such conditions per hectare of area 
covered, together with working expenses per year, based on the same unit. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 17, with 6 diagrams in text. 


Paper No. 59. Streets. 


By George W. Tillson. 


Subject Matter: General statement of requirements to be met in the 
design and construction of city streets. Light and air. Traffic with refer- 
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ence to various widths of streets; character of street; width of readme 
whether occupied by street car tracks, single or double. Grades in con- 
nection with design of city streets. Treatment of Broadway, New York 
City. Foundation of city streets. Stone block pavements. Brick pave- 
ments. Wood pavements. Bituminous pavements. Asphalt block pave- 
ments. Bitulithic pavements. Repairs on city streets, with systems of 
repair costs per square yard in several of the large cities of the world. 
Sidewalks. Street cleaning, with statement of relative cost of cleaning 
pavements of various kinds. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 18. 


Paper No. 60. Rural Highways. 
By L. W. Page. 


Subject Matter: General statement of conditions to be met in design 
and construction of rural highways. Economic considerations in connec- 
tion with the broad problem of public highways; public convenience as 
a determining factor; necessity of comprehensive plan. Principal factors 
in economic efficiency of a road: (1) Cost of construction; (2) cost of 
maintenance; (3) amount and character of traffic; (4) average unit cost 
of hauling. General discussion of improved methods of constructing pub- 
lic highways, with illustrative cross-sections representing recent improved 
practice. Importance of maintenance of improved roads. 

Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 12, with 3 diagrams 
in text. 


Paper No. 61. Rural Highways. 
By L. Limasset. 


Subject Matter: Limitation of paper to general construction of roads 
with crushed-rock metalling. Maintenance of crushed-rock roads before 
the advent of the automobile. Mode of action of vehicles on a road 
in the case of a perfectly smooth surface; normal action, tangential 
action. Mode of action of vehicles on roads in the case of a surface not 
absolutely smooth, with special reference to shocks and percussive action. 
Actual effects of automobile traffic on pavements; characteristic local 
breaks and holes due to automobile traffic. Modification of the mode 
of up-keep of roads resulting from wear due to automobile traffic. Sup- 
plementary observations on materials and binders, with statement of 
essential qualities to be considered in the crushed rock and in a suitable 
binder. Experiments carried on by Mr. Ramu. Tests applied to deter- 
mining character of binding material. Probability of development of 
suitable water binder for crushed rock. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 17. 
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Paper No. 62. The Construction and Maintenance of Rural Highways. 
By Alfred Dryland. 


Subject Matter: Statement of general problems arising in connection 
with rural highways, with special reference to recent increase in automo- 
bile traffic. Influence of temperature and weather conditions. Construc- 
tion of rural highways with reference to recent improved practice; 
greater depth of foundation; use of Portland cement concrete base; use 
of tar or bituminous surfacing for macadam roads. Widths of carriage- 
ways with reference to amount of traffic per day. Practice regarding 
cambers. Maintenance of existing highways; general tendency of main- 
tenance of rural highways during the last 10 years; municipal plant for 
the manufacturing of bituminous macadam and asphaltic carpets; impor- 
tance of small repairs. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 8. 


Paper No. 63. Rural Highways. 
By Arthur Gladwell. 


Subject Matter: Wide application of term rural highways prior to 
advent of automobile. Great majority of rural roads were constructed 
on the water-bound system. Importance of adequate foundations for 
roads according to the requirements of the traffic; economic difficulties 
in providing such foundations for all roads. Tar or bituminous com- 
pounds incorporated in the structure of the road surfaces advocated with 
due regard to the high cost of this grade of material. Discussion of 
general character of road matérials, with reference to relative merits 
of the four principal road-paving materials: asphalt, soft wood, hard 
wood, stone setts. General problem of foundations, heavy hauling and 
the use of binding materials. Searifying old road surfaces. Discussion 
of patching versus recoating. Economy recommended in the use of the 
more expensive forms of road surfacing materials. Economic value of 
tar binding for road surfaces. Discussion of repairs of rural highways, 
with reference to principal defects to which such repairs are subject. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 13. 


Paper No. 64. ‘‘Soliditit’’ Concrete Roads in Italy. 
By Luigi Luiggi. 


Subject Matter: The ideal paving for roads of heavy traffic; near- 
est practical approach to such ideal. Pavings with asphalt or bituminous 
binder. Special characteristics of ‘‘soliditit’’, a special concrete with a 
high percentage of silica. Compression tests of artificial stone made 
with crushed granite and ‘‘soliditit’’ cement. Wearing test on sample 
of same material. The use of ‘‘soliditit’’ for street pavement. The ap- 
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plication of this material to Italian roads. Extensive experiments on 
national roads at Alexandria, Torino, Milan, Palermo, Rome and Cascale. 
A road pavement three inches thick made of ‘‘soliditit’’ after five years 
showed scarcely any marks of wear, neither ruts, cracks, nor abnormal 
marks of change under the influence of traffic or variations of tempera- 
ture from heavy frost in the winter or great heat in the summer. Sur- 
face maintenance relatively even and granules of granite wearing away 
a little more quickly than the surrounding cement. The pavement is not 
slippery even during frosts. Average dynamometer resistance on such 
roads equals load/60. Horses’ hoofs obtain good grip on ‘‘soliditit’’ con- 
crete surface. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages 6, with 1 half-tone in text. 


Paper No. 65. Thermal and Traffic Effects on Street Pavements. 
By James EK. Howard. 


Subject Matter: Paper based on tests in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1911 
and following years and in Kansas City, Mo., in 1913. Cleveland experi- 
ments refer to grouted brick; Kansas City experiments refer to cement 
pavements. Cleveland experiments show that in well laid cement-grouted 
brick pavement thermal changes are the most destructive influence en- 
countered. Importance of thermal effects in connection with construc- 
tion of grouted pavements. Phases through which such pavements pass. 
Formation of cracks due to drop in temperature at night. Strains in 
tension and compression resulting from change in temperatures. Action 
of traffic passing over open cracks. Results of temperature stresses on 
marginal curves and on street car tracks. Unfavorable conditions de- 
veloped at open ends of streets and at curves, single and reversed. Shear- 
ing stresses set up at curves, especially at short reversed curves. The use 
of unbonded slab joints to relieve shearing stress. The development of 
longitudinal cracks. The influence of excessive crowning as a source of 
trouble in the formation of longitudinal cracks. Doubtful utility of 
expansion joints at curbing. Kansas City presents many streets with 
concrete slabs, laid full length of roadway and about 30 feet long each. 
Joints between intended for contraction. Building paper used in con- 
traction joints to separate adjacent slabs. Thermal changes have usually 
resulted in wide and long cracks traversing the slabs in a generally 
longitudinal direction. Suggestion of use of tie-rods embedded in con- 
crete and extended from curb to curb. Measured results due to tempera- 
ture changes. Effect of heavy loads on street pavements. Measured re- 
sults in the case of wheels of truck carrying load of 5500 Ibs. Tabular 
results showing for varying temperatures the measured depressions and 
resiliencies on a chord of 12 inches for total direct load of 5500 Ibs. 
Influence of adjacent cracks on depression under wheel loads. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 15. 
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Paper No. 66. The Struggle Against Dust. 
By C. C. Dassen. 


Subject Matter: Importance of control of dust in the city of Buenos 
Aires, especially on macadam roads. The use of a dressing of oil to 
suppress the formation of dust. Oil employed is the Russian mazout 
mixed with lighter oils to enable heavy oil to penetrate between the 
stones; later the light oil evaporates, leaving the heavy oil behind. Pro- 
portions of mixture of light and heavy oils. Detailed statistics giving 
quantities required and costs for the application of this system to five 
principal avenues in the city of Buenos Aires. Supplementary note on 
recent progress and improvement in Buenos Aires. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 9. 


Paper No. 67. The Fire Protection of Cities. 
By John R. Freeman. 


Subject Matter: Comprehensive scope of the general subject of city 
fire protection; necessary limitations of scope of present paper. Impor- 
tance of the problems presented; excessive waste involved in destruction 
by fire; relation between proportion of values burned in the United States 
and Europe; special studies in certain lines; slow burning and fire-proof 
factory construction; application of similar methods to the broader 
problem of city fire prevention; improvements in office building construc- 
tion during the past 20 years. American building construction a menace 
in case of a fire hazard resulting from hostile attack by shells and bombs. 
Fires in general are largely preventable; prevention of fundamental im- 
portance. Generally improved conditions regarding construction and pre- 
vention. Conditions which have not been improved, with illustrations 
drawn from conflagration at Salem, Mass., in 1914. Economie considera- 
tions involved in fire prevention. The hastening of improvement; impor- 
tance of educating the public; application of reinforced concrete; utility 
of automatic sprinklers. Systematic inspection. Inspection under super- 
vision of Insurance or Underwriter Boards. Building codes. Engineering 
details. Conclusions on best practical means of protecting a city against 
fire: extension of the public fire department service to the systematic 
inspection of every room in every individual building; forcing automatic 
sprinkler protection wherever deemed necessary; the adoption and en- 
forcement of good building laws; an improved supervision by insurance 
companies; a more systematic, more widespread and more effective educa- 
tion of the public at large; a national or state service of inspection and 
publie information. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 19. 
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Paper No, 68. Arch Bridges of Hooped Concrete with Cast Iron Rein- 
forcement. 


By Fritz von Emperger. 


Subject Matter: Early use of steel with concrete. Restricted field of 
application. Early trials for the construction of arch bridges. Use of 
steel with special reference to reinforcement for tension. Need of rein- 
forcement under compression; the use of spiral hooping with longitudinal 
reinforced concrete for compression. General discussion of this combina- 
tion, with mathematical formulae. The combination of hooped concrete 
with cast iron for reinforcement under compression and with special refer- 
ence to application in columns for arch construction. Discussion, with 
mathematical formulae. Such construction only justifiable for bridges of 
long span or those intended for heavy loads; architectural considerations 
as a determining factor; light and graceful appearance of long arches 
constructed in this manner. Three main items which determine cost of 
construction: the arch, the abutment and the false-work. Influence of 
temperature. Use of joints. Various types of false-work, with methods 
of use. Description of three types of bridges: arches with roadway above, 
arches with suspended roadway, arches with tie-rods, all with illustrative 
examples. 


Treatment: Descriptive, mathematical and expository. Pages, 29. 
Illustrations, 6 inserts, 15 half-tones and 5 diagrams in text. 


Paper No. 69. Public Utilities. 
By Alexander C. Humphreys. 


Subject Matter: Limitation of paper to consideration of questions 
involved in municipal ownership, as compared with private ownership of 
publie utilities. Lack of information on the part of the public on the 
subject of municipal control of public utilities. Certain aspects of munic- 
ipal activity relate to inhabitants as a whole, as for example, city plan, 
streets, fire protection. Others relate more especially to services sold to 
those who may desire to purchase, as for example, light, transportation 
and water. These classes of municipal administration involve the waste 
and lack of efficiency which seem to attach to municipal administration 
under a republican form of government. The status of water supply 
intermediate between the two classes. The utilities proper—gas, elec- 
tricity and transportation systems—involve sale service to those who wish 
to buy. This presents fair opportunity for private enterprise. Harmful 
influence due to politics in connection with municipal administration. 
Investigation by National Civic Federation in 1905. Extended reference 
to report of same. Certain minority reports with discussion of same. 
Function of regulating bodies in relation to public utilities. Discussion 
of detailed problems. Depreciation and reserve for renewals; general dis- 
cussion of subject of depreciation as a factor in accounting for public 
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service utilities. Intangible items involved in proper valuation of public 
utility properties. Illustrations drawn from railway valuations. Sugges- - 
tions regarding value of engineers as members of public service commis- 
sions. General conclusions regarding public ownership as compared with 
private ownership of public service utilities. 


Treatment: Expository and argumentative. Pages, 35. 


Paper No. 70. Short Paper on Public Utilities. 
By Edward Willis. 


Subject Matter: Fire prevention, protection and extinction. Provi- 
sion of public parks and pleasure grounds. Housing of the working 
classes. Hospitals, asylums, prisons, etc. Water supply and provision 
of food. Public lighting by means of gas, electricity, ete. Transporta- 
tion, including tramways, motor omnibuses and horse vehicles. Bridges 
and piers for public waterways. Public baths and wash-houses. Educa- 
tional institutions: public libraries, museums, etc. Public amusements. 
Markets. Statistical information showing operation and costs involved 
in various public utilities for the principal cities of England. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 13. 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 
Paper No. 71. Railways. 
By Wm. Barclay Parsons. 


Subject Matter: The inception of railways practically one hundred 
years ago; phenomenal growth in capital invested and number of em- 
ployees; lack of uniformity in basis ou which statistics of different 
countries are prepared. Statistical tables: Tables I to VI inclusive, 
miles of line regardless of number of tracks, for Europe, America, Asia, 
Africa and Australia, by decades from 1830 to 1910 inclusive; Table VII, 
miles of line per square mile and per 10,000 inhabitants for various coun- 
tries; Tables VIII to XXX inclusive, length of line, capital invested, 
equipment, operating revenues and expenses, passengers and freight car- 
ried, number and compensation of employees, for 23 of the leading coun- 
tries of the world, by decades, from 1830 to 1910; Table XXXI, conversion 
table for units of Jength, weight and money used in various countries; 
Table XXXII, comparative statistics, for 1910, of the 23 countries detailed 
in Tables VIII to XXX inclusive; Table XX XIII, development of locomo- 
tives as to size in United States, from 1832 to 1914; Table XXXIV, classi- 
fication of freight cars by capacity, from 1902 to 1914 inclusive; Table 
XXXV, mileage of various gauges in use in selected countries; Table 
XXXVI, mileage of various gauges in use in United States, from 1840 
to 1914; Table XXX VII, summary of persons killed and injured in various 
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groups of countries, in 1880, 1890, 1900 ana 1910; Table XX XVIII, sum- 
mary of persons killed and injured in each of 16 selected countries for 
1880, 1890, 1900 and 1910, and in the United States for 1911 to 1914 in- 
elusive; Tables XXXIX to XLVI inclusive, relative standing of various 
countries in 1910 in respect to passengers, employees and others killed 
and injured, per passenger carried, per passenger mile, per employee, 
and per mile of line. 

Development of government and private ownership in the United 
Kingdom and the United States; State Railroad Commissions; the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; list of the various state railroad and public 
utility commissions in the United States, with date of establishment and 
outline of functions and authority of each. 

Table XLVII, comparison of taxes and dividends paid by United 
States railroads from 1898 to 1913 inclusive; development of government 
ownership in Hurope, India and Asia; Table XLVIII, division of owner- 
ship between governments and private corporations in 30 countries for 
1880, 1890, 1900 and 1910, Appendix—Acknowledgments and bibliog- 
raphy. 

Treatment: Historical, statistical and analytical. Pages, 46. Illns- 
trations, 2 diagrams. 


Paper No. 72. The Status of the Railways of North and South America. 
By F. Lavis. 


Subject Matter: General considerations; the relation of North and 
South America to Europe in respect to finance, commerce and manufac- 
turing; the stimulation of American manufacturing and commerce as the 
result of the European War. The development, ownership, physical char- 
acteristics, equipment, traffic, earnings, regulation and financing of the 
railways of North America, Central America, the West Indies and South 
America. North American Countries: Canada, United States, Alaska, 
Newfoundland, and Mexico. Central American Countries: Guatemala, Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Hayti, Santo Domingo, Barbados 
and Trinidad. South American Countries: Dutch Guiana, British Guiana, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentine, Uruguay, 
Paraguay and Brazil. Appendix: Ten statistical tables. 


Treatment: Descriptive, analytical and statistical. Pages, 73. 
Paper No. 73. Italian Railways. 


By Luigi Luiggi. 


Subject Matter: Earnings and operating expenses on State lines; 
traffic conditions; government policy; private and state management. 
Technical conditions; bridges; viaducts; tunnels; steam locomotives; elec- 
tric locomotives; the effect of electric traction; conclusions as to the de- 
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sirability of state management. Appendix giving corrections which should 
be made to revenues and expenditures to make them comparable with 
those of French, German and English railways. 

Treatment: Historical and descriptive. Pages, 23. Illustrations, 1 
map and 10 half-tones. 


Paper No, 74. The Status of Indian Railways. 
By Victor Bayley. 


Subject Matter: Mileage, gauge, and the necessity for the large mile- 
age of narrow gauge lines. Classification of the varying degrees of state 
control of railways, and mileage in each class. Financial results, capital 
outlay, revenue and working expense. The State Railway Administration. 


Treatment: Descriptive and analytical. Pages, 9 


Paper No. 75. ‘The Status of Chinese Railways. 
By Charles Davis Jameson. 


Subject Matter: History of early railway projects in China. The 
Kaiping Railway and inauguration and development of the present sys- 
tem: government ownership; ‘‘The Railway Concessions’’; present status 
as to mileage, gauge, cost, traffic, earnings, and operating expenses of 
the Peking-Mukden, the Peking-Hankow, the Tientsin-Pukow, the Peking- 
Kalgan, the Canton- Oe the Shanghai-Nanking and the Canton- 
Kawloon railways. 

Treatment: Historical, descriptive and statistical. Pages, 8. Illus- 
trations, 1 map. 


Paper No. 76. General Presentation of the Present Condition of the 
Railway System in Russia. 


By V. A. Nagrodski. 


Subject Matter: Mileage; gauge; grades. Analysis of statistical data; 
traffic; receipts; tariffs; war tax. State ownership. Bibliography. Sta- 
tistical tables. 


Treatment: Analytical and statistical. Pages, 15. 


Paper No. 77. The Status of Railways and Tramways in the Netherland 
East-Indies. 


By E. P. Wellenstein. 


Subject Matter: Length of railways and tramways in the Netherland 
East-Indies; the system developed on the Islands of Java and Madura, 
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partly by private enterprise and partly by the State. Conditions govern- 
ing cost of construction, length of lines, frequent harbours and consequent 
light traffic; gauge, speed, cost, rail sections and weight of locomotives; 
electrification. Nature and amount of traffic, earnings and interest on in- 
vestment. Development of railways and tramways on the Island of 
Sumatra; length, traffic, earnings, state ownership. Railway legislation ; 
concessions, regulation, speed limits, compensation for railways taken over 
by the State. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 15. 


Paper No. 78. Economic Considerations Controlling and Governing the 
Building of New Lines. 


By John F. Stevens. 


Subject Matter: Definition of economic considerations; three axio- 
matic financial principles; conditions of growth, foreign systems; present 
United States systems; planning future United States lines; railway laws 
governing same; creating of large systems in the past; branch, versus 
independent lines; probable results necessary to attract capital; care with 
which data should be secured; reasons for many failures in railways; pro- 
motion without adequate cause or knowledge; effect of laws and regulating 
commissions; politic considerations; public support; local financial aid; 
promotion stock; necessity for utmost conservatism. Railway planning, 
exact science; qualifications necessary for engineer; careful study of pro- 
portion passenger and freight earnings, as governing character of road; 
proper grades and curves closely allied to economics; no assumption of 
physical character of line without detailed knowledge of topography; 
failures in location. Financial status dependent upon balance ton and 
train miles; economical adjustment of engine runs, and distribution of 
power; permanent, versus temporary work; true economy of latter in 
many cases; many important items of cost are fixed, regardless of char- 
acter of road. Necessity for ample, properly located and well planned 
terminals; no other one cause contributes so largely to cost of operation, 
or inefficient service. Railway promotion in the future. 


Treatment: Descriptive and analytical. Pages, 14. 


Paper No. 79. The Locating of a New Line. 
By William Hood. 


Subject Matter: Definition of a suitable location; modification in first 
construction sometimes necessary if new line is not an extension of a pros- 
perous road. Early losses in operation and time necessary to amortize 
them. The question of whether to build for the traffic of the near or more 
distant future. Portions of the.investment that can be regulated by 
character of construction and those that are fixed by the location. The 
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grade system the most important. Reduction in first cost made by use 
of sharp curvature. The rebuilding of such a road to meet increased 
traffie necessitates reconstruction of short sections only. The first cost 
of a valley line cheapened by introduction of velocity grades. The meet- 
ing of valley and mountain grades; desirability of using the same class 
of locomotives on each. Illustration of actual performance of Consolida- 
tion and Mallet locomotives on 0.4% and 1.0% grades. Passenger trains 
need not be considered in fixing grades; illustration. The use of tem- 
porary steep grades. The possibility of adjusting operating expense to 
volume of traffic, whereas interest on investment cannot be so adjusted. 
The use of curvature to reduce first cost of valley lines. Effect of such 
curvature on speed overestimated; illustrations. Other effects of curvature 
not thoroughly established. Justification of sharp curvature on steep 
mountain sides. Necessity of careful consideration and comparison of 
alternate lines. Taper curves; their advantages and various forms; illus- 
trations. Necessity for accurate instrumental work on preliminary as 
well as final location. Seale of working plats to be used in precipitous 
or heavily overgrown regions. Rectangular coordinates. Reduction of 
grade rates on curves. Practice of the author. Final comparison of 
alternative lines. Necessity for extreme conservatism in predicting traf- 
fic. Rate of interest to be used in capitalizing operating expenses. The 
author’s method of comparing operating costs on a proposed line with 
the known operating costs on an existing line. Elements to be considered. 
Locomotive and car expense, train crews, maintenance of road, cost of 
fuel and fuel transportation. Train resistance; relative expenditure and 
cost of power for grade and curvature. Cost of road maintenance for 
passenger and freight trains; illustration. Tables A and B, giving re- 
spectively the cost of one train mile with two Consolidation locomotives 
and one Mallet locomotive. Analysis of comparison. 


Treatment: Analytical. Pages, 16. 


Paper No. 80. The Locating of a New Line. 
By David Wilson. 


Subject Matter: The topography and physical characteristics of South 
Africa. Heonomic conditions under which lines were built and the types 
adopted for the pioneer lines; gauge, grades and curvature; methods used 
to surmount heights—steep grades, zigzags, development and heavy work; 
gives examples particularly of the development work. General principles 
followed in locating railways those laid down by Wellington in ‘‘The 
Economic Theory of Railway Location’’, Exceptionally heavy locomotives 
used; values assigned to units of curvature, grade and length. Field 
methods in general use. Note as to line of 23.6” gauge in German South- 
west Africa. 


Treatment: Descriptive and analytical. Pages, 8. 
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Paper No, 81. Construction Methods and Equipment of Railways. 
By William Griffith Sloan. 


Subject Matter: Increase in labor-saving devices due to decrease in 
supply and efficiency of unskilled labor. Railroad construction divided 
into seven principal classes of work: (1) Clearing and grubbing, (2) ex- 
cavation and transportation of roadbed material, (3) tunnels, (4) bridges, 
(5) track laying, (6) ballasting, (7) miscellaneous structures. The methods 
and appliances now used for each class of work described. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 12. 


Paper No. 82. Railway Construction Methods and Equipment in 
Australia, 


By Maurice E. Kernot. 


Subject Matter: Percentage of railroads in Australia owned and 
operated by the Commonwealth and state governments; mileage open for 
traffic and under construction. Advantages and disadvantages of the two 
methods followed on construction work under the Commonwealth and 
state governments—large contracts and direct labor most common types 
of construction equipment and tools. Organization diagram of the con- 
struction staff of Victorian Railway Department. 


Treatment: Descriptive and analytical. Pages, 16. 


Paper No. 83. Tunnels. 
By Charles 8. Churchill. 


Subject Matter: Recent increase in the rate of tunnel construction in 
proportion to the rate of increase in the mileage of railways themselves 
and classification of the reasons therefor. Good practice in tunnel sections 
for steam and electric railways. Sections, lengths, grades, alignment, ma- 
terials encountered, construction methods, progress, linings used, etc., of 
the Snoqualmie, Sandy Ridge, Seattle, Roger’s Pass, and Covington tun- 
nels, and the tunnels of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. Bibliograpby. 


Treatment: Descriptive and analytical.- Pages, 31. Illustrations, 19 
line cuts and 4 half-tones. 


Paper No. 84. Tunnels Recently Constructed in Italy. 


By Dr. Luigi Luiggi; Luigi Cauda; Roberto Almagia and 
Guido Conti-Vecchi. 


Subject Matter: Large number of important tunnels in Italy. Classi- 
fication—(1) railway tunnels of great length, or which have presented 
special difficulties; (2) aqueduct tunnels of small section but of very 
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great length; (3) tunnels of very wide section for ordinary road traffic. 
Dimensions and comprehensive descriptions of ten tunnels. Under (1)— 
(a) Montorso Tunnel, 24,700’ long; (b) Vivola Tunnel, 24,400’ long; (c) 
Massico Tunnel, 17,650’ long; (d) Borlasca Tunnel, 13,200’ long; (e) Gat- 
tico Tunnel, 10,700’ long. Under (2)—(£) Capo Sele Tunnel, 15,250’ long; 
(g) Croce del Monaco-Ginestra Tunnel, 15,823’ long; (h) Murgie Tunnel, 
16,021’ long. Under (3)—(i) Faro Tunnel, Genoa, 49’ 2’”” wide; (j) Quiri- 
nal Tunnel, Rome, 50’ wide. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 21. Illustrations, 8 line cuts, 1 half- 
tone. 


Paper No. 85. The Railway Tunnels of Switzerland, 1905—1915. 
By R. Winkler. 


Subject Matter: Distinction between ‘‘Principal’’ and ‘‘Secondary’’ 
Swiss railways; mileage. ‘Topography of Switzerland; mileage of bridges 
and tunnels; tables of tunnels more than 2000 m. (6560 ft.) long. Com- 
prehensive description of the construction difficulties, methods, appliances, 
progress, results and cost of the following Swiss tunnels: The Simplon 
Tunnels I and II; the Weissenstein Tunnel; the Ricken Tunnel; the Was- 
serfluh Tunnel; the Jungfrau Railway Tunnel; the Lotschberg Tunnel; 
the Tasna Tunnel; the Mt. d’Or Tunnel; the Hauenstein Base Tunnel; the 
Grenchenberg Tunnel. Legal enactments affecting the construction of 
railways and tunnels. Conclusions of the International Railway Congress 
at Bern as to tunnel construction methods and appliances. Organization 
and cost of construction; increase in rate of progress in past decade the 
result of improved organization and ‘‘scientific management’’. Compari- 
son of some of the larger Swiss tunnels. Conclusions. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 53. Illustrations, 1 sheet of profiles 
of tunnels over 2000 m. long. 


Paper No. 86. American Railroad Bridges. 
By J. E. Greiner. 


Subject Matter: The development of American railroad bridges di- 
vided into three periods, first to 1865; second 1865 to 1890; third 1890 
to 1915, The most important factors in the development in the third 
period—the increased weight of motive power and rolling stock, intro- 
duetion of new construction materials, and the use of new and improved 
tools. The general standards of 1890 compared with those of today; the 
tendency is to substitute solid ballasted decks for open decks on short- 
span, beam and girder bridges and trestles; plate girders for short-span 
riveted trusses; riveted trusses for short-span pin-connected trusses; stiff 
bracing and counters for adjustable members; and the use of concrete 
and reinforced concrete masonry in place of cut stone work. The gen- 
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eral use of Cooper’s standard loading, and American Railway Engineering 
Association specifications; types of locomotives in general use compared 
with Cooper’s B-90. 

Treatment: Descriptive and analytical. Pages, 28. Illustrations, 1 
line cut and 17 half-tones. 


Paper No. 87. Track and Roadbed. 
By George H. Pegram. 


Subject Matter: Work of A. R. E. A. and A. S. C. E. in standardiza- 
tion and tests. Essential features of modern railroad track; variation of 
details to meet different conditions; improvements in past decade. Table 
I: Track data, rail, ties, ballast, fastenings, wheel loads, etc., for 23 
steam roads in 1915. Table II: same data for 15 electric railways. Plate 
I, cross sections of ballast and roadbed of 18 steam roads; Plate II, the 
same for 18 electric railways. Special forms of track for electric rail- 
ways. Cross ties; wood, steel, treatment, etc. Fastenings, spikes and tie 
plate, with conclusions as to desirable practice. Rails; weight, section, 
axle loads, composition and rolling; experiences on various roads. Bibliog- 
raphy. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 12. Illustrations, 2 folding plates. 


Paper No. 88. Signals and Interlocking. 
By Charles Hansel, 


Subject Matter: The development of the track circuit and its appli- 
cation to the automatic block; difficulties involved in the use of track 
circuits for signaling on electric roads and reasons for the development 
and adoption of the alternating-current signal track circuit. Useless ex- 
pense of heavy counter-weights necessary for the lower quadrant sema- 
phore, and proof that by the adoption of upper quadrant semaphore the 
signal is made safer against the giving of clear signals when danger 
exists. The necessity of some form of automatic train control which 
will operate in the event of the failure of enginemen to observe visual 
signals; the several methods by which this end may be accomplished; re- 
quirements which must be fulfilled in order that system may be successful. 

Treatment: Descriptive and analytical. Pages, 11. 


Paper No, 89. Railway Terminals. 


By B. F. Cresson, Jr. 


Subject Matter: Deals principally with railway freight terminals. 
The general theory of terminal operation in America. Provision for as- 
sembly, classification and holding yards outside the congested district, 
intercommunicating belt lines and local distributing and receiving sta- 
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tions. The traffic capacity of railroads measured by the capacity of their 
terminals. Great expense of increasing terminal facilities, particularly in 
large cities, as compared with increasing facilities along the line. The 
elimination by the I. C. C. of competition in rates and terminal charges 
leading the railroads to seemingly unwarranted expense in improving 
and operating terminals. Multiplicity of individual railroad terminals, 
their advantages and disadvantages. Difficulties in establishing joint 
terminals; efforts now being made at several cities. Detailed descriptions 
and maps of the terminal situations at: New York, Chicago, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, and New Orleans. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 37. Illustraticns, 6 maps. 


Paper No. 90. Recent Locomotive Development. 


By George R. Henderson. 


Subject Matter: The development along four lines—size, type, details 
and adjuncts. Increase in size necessitated by increase in weight and 
capacity of cars; increased size and capacity of locomotive secured prin- 
cipally by increasing length in order to avoid serious increase in wheel 
loads; increase in length, in turn, necessitated the adoption of new types 
of locomotives; various types described and illustrated. Improved con- 
struction materials and methods; cast steel; alloy steel; improved valve 
gears and boiler construction. Increase in power led to adoption of 
special devices and adjuncts to give more perfect control in operation; 
power reversing mechanisms; superheaters; power grate shakers; pneu- 
matic coal pushers; mechanical stokers; fuel oil; coal dust. 

Treatment: Descriptive and analytical. Pages, 20. Illustrations, 4 
line cuts, 10 half-tones. 


Paper No. 91. Rolling Stock Other Than Motive Power. 
By Arnold Stucki. 


Subject Matter: The development of competition in the improvements 
in rolling stock due to the elimination of competition in rates by reason 
of government rate regulation in the United States and Canada. Improve- 
ments along the lines of (a) safety and comfort of passengers, (b) 
strength and efficiency of construction, (¢) efficiency in handling freight, 
(d) efficiency in moving trains, (e) protection of the freight. Steel cars; 
self-clearing and door-opening mechanisms; increased capacity and larger 
journals for freight cars; improved water-proofing and lining for ears. 
The work of the Master Car Builders’ Association; list of standards 
adopted by the Association; items listed by the M. C. B. Assn. under 
‘*Recommended Practice’’. Continuing development of standards and 
special parts by individual manufacturers; air-brakes, couplers, lighting 
systems, draft-gears, brake beams, wheels, ete. Historical development of 
passenger train cars on different railroads; of flat cars; gondola cars; 
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hopper cars; coke cars; box cars; ore cars; tank cars; and of trucks and 
bolsters. Bibliography. 


Treatment: Historical and descriptive. Pages, 55. Illustrations, 6 
line cuts, 30 half-tones. 


Paper No. 92. The Floating Equipment of a Railroad. 
By F. L. DuBosque. 


Subject Matter: Floating equipment required for passenger and 
freight terminal deliveries. The Hudson River ferryboat; means of load- 
ing and unloading ferryboats. Methods of delivering freight in New 
York City; conditions necessitating development of two types of car 
floats—pier floats and transfer floats; each type described. Transfer 
bridges; articulated type; automatic counterbalancing. Barges and light- 
ers for the delivery of freight when transfer bridges are not available; 
house barges; self propelled barges; open derrick equipped barges or light- 
ers; steam operated derricks; self propelled lighters. Tug boats; dimen- 
sions and equipment. Operation and control of the floating equipment. 
Methods of transporting coal to Manhattan Island; coal barges; ‘‘tows’’. 
Powerful tugs used in handling special type of car float used on Chesa- 
peake Bay. Floating equipment necessary for one railroad in New York 
Harbor. Table of principal dimensions of various types of floating equip- 
ment. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 12. Illustrations, 1 map, 26 line cuts 
and 1 half-tone. 


Paper No, 93. Electric Motive Power in the Operation of Railroads. 
By William Hood. 


Subject Matter: Electrification of new lines and of existing lines; 
of steam-operated suburban lines with special locomotives and cars not 
adapted to main line service; of a mountain division of a steam road. 
The postponement of double tracking by electrification. Table of electric 
power required to operate mountain grades. The feasibility of a trans- 
portation company increasing the load factor by sale of power to other 
consumers. The relation of cost of power to actual power expenditure. 
Re-generation of power. The increasing cost of fuel and hydroelectric 
plants. Regulating laws as affecting railroad investment in electrifica- 
tion. Abandonment of electrification projects on account of the uncer- 
tainty as to the railroad’s right to continue operation. 

Treatment: Analytical. Pages, 6. 


Paper No. 94. Electric Motive Power in the Operation of Railways. 


By E. H. McHenry. 


Subject Matter: The progressive development of electric traction; 
surface lines; interurban railways; subways and elevated lines; steam 
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railroads; tunnel lines; terminals; switching yards; long-distance and 
heavy trunk lines. Statistics of electrification of standard_railways to 
September, 1914. Adaptation to traffic requirements ; tendencies and fu- 
ture possibilities. Advantages and limitations of electric traction; ele- 
ments of engine design; diversity of type; speed-torque control; axle 
loads; variable speed; induction; electrolysis and ideal engine characteris- 
tics. Economie conditions of application; yield on investment. Factors 
affecting earnings and expenses; train frequency and speed; acceleration; 
competitive conditions; track capacity; land values; legislation; economic 
basis of comparison; volume of traffic; assistant engine service; operation 
of yards, terminals and tunnels; engine fuel and repairs. Conclusion. 
Bibliography. 


Treatment: Descriptive and analytical. Pages, 37. Illustrations, 7 
half-tones and 2 curves. 


MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. 


Paper No. 95. Structural Timber in the United States. 
By H. 8. Betts and W. B. Greeley. 


Subject Matter: Survey of the timber resources of the United States. 
Present draft on resources and possibilities in the future. Principal struc- 
tural species of Southeast, Pacific Coast, New England and Lake States. 
Nomenclature, distribution, uses and characteristics. Factors affecting 
the strength and durability of structural timber. Necessity for grading 
rules; examples of commercial specifications and rules. Strength tests 
used by Forest Service. Relations indicated by tests. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 50. Illustrations, 4 
diagrams, 7 half-tones and 1 insert. 


Paper No. 96. Timber in Canada. 
By R. H. Campbell. 


Subject Matter: Estimate of Canada’s present total supply of com- 
mercial saw timber, with approximate land area covered. Detail estimates 
of timber and land area, together with annual cut and enumeration of dif- 
ferent species of timber-producing trees for the following provinces: Brit- 
ish Columbia, Province of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 11. 


Paper No. 97. Indian Timbers Used in Engineering Construction. 
By BR. 8. Pearson. 


Subject Matter: Great number of species of trees due to wide range 
of latitude and altitude. Only eight species of greatest commercial im- 
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portance considered: Teak, SAl, Deodar, Pyinkado, In, Gurjan, Kanyan 
and Andaman Padauk. Description of each species; distribution and 
growth; uses; production and value. Outline of history and present status 
of Forest Service in India. One quarter of British India now in reserves. 
Economics of timber trade; demand per capita for timber small; domestic 
supply just able to meet demand; improvement and development of forest 
resources to meet future increased demand. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 15. 


Paper No. 98. Timber of Russia. 
By N. Tkatchenko. 


Subject Matter: Forest areas; forest ownerships. The forests in the 
extreme north of European Russia; distribution of species, yield, me- 
chanical properties and commercial uses, lumbering and management. The 
forests of other provinces of European Russia; distribution of species, 
mechanical properties and commercial uses, lumbering and management. 
The forests of the Caucasus; distribution of species, yield, mechanical 
properties and commercial uses, lumbering and management. The forests 
of Asiatic Russia; distribution of species, growth of trees, mechanical 
properties and commercial uses, lumbering and management. Organiza- 
tion and personnel of government forest service. Conservation policy. 
Export of timber. Brief bibliography. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 24. 


Paper No. 99. Preservative Treatment of Timber. 
By Howard F. Weiss and Clyde H. Teesdale. 


Subject Matter: Compilation of the best records on the life of 
treated timber. Status of the industry. Processes of preserving wood; 
superficial and impregnation; open tank and pressure. Life of treated 
timber in the United States. Preparation and treatment of timber. Gen- 
eral conclusions. Appendices and tables. 


Treatment: Statistical. Pages, 45. Diagrams, 3. 


Paper No. 100. Clay Products as an Engineering Material. 
By A. V. Bleininger. 


Subject Matter: Factors governing the properties of clay products; 
intrinsic strength; strength of shape and molding structure. Classification 
of clays. Classification of clay products and consideration of their prop- 
erties. Building brick; relation between intrinsic strength and structural 
strength; intrinsic strength of clay; compressive strength of bricks; brick 
testing and brick specifications. Brick piers; tests on actual columns by 
Howard and the Bureau of Standards. Porosity, resistance to weathering 
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and sudden heating and cooling. Paving brick. Hollow building tile 
and fire-proofing. Terra Cotta. Sewer pipe and drain tile; rule for thick- 
ness. Refractories; resistance to high temperature; load capacity; chem- 
ical analysis; thermal conductivity. Tiles and enameled sanitary ware. 


Treatment: Descriptive and technical. Pages, 34. Diagrams, 4. One 
inserted table. 


Paper No. 101. Concrete Aggregates. 
By Sanford E. Thompson. 


Subject Matter: Importance of concrete as a building material. Gen- 
eral aim of paper the practical treatment of the fundamental principles 
involved in the selection of proper aggregates for concrete. Historical 
resumé. Aggregates of the United States. Requirements for concrete. 
Economy in selection of aggregates. Effect of the aggregate upon the 
quality of concrete and mortar; tests of quality; tests for acceptance. 
Wide variation in quality of aggregates. Fine aggregates should never be 
used until laboratory tests have shown satisfactory results. Characteris- 
ties affecting quahHty of concrete: (1) mineralogical composition, (2)*spe- 
cific gravity, (3) weight, (4) voids, (5) shape of grains, (6) coarseness, 
(7) gradation in size of grains, i. e., mechanical or granulometric analysis, 
(8) density of mortar or concrete, (9) impurities. Discussion of these 
qualities and significance with reference to desired characteristics. Spe- 
cial points: Coarse aggregate must be clean and hard; sand must be 
coarse or well graded and absolutely clean; vegetable and organic im- 
purities particularly detrimental; a minute percentage of loam makes a 
sand absolutely unfit for use. Sand should always be tested for tensile 
or compressive strength in mortar, since it is absolutely impossible for the 
most experienced man to pass upon the quality of sand by inspection. 
Density of concrete mixtures with any particular material, assuming the 
same percentage of cement, is the most important characteristic for 
strength; conversely, the quantity of cement can be reduced and cost 
lowered by increasing the density of the mixture through scientific pro- 
portioning. Bibliography. 

Treatment: Descriptive, expository and statistical. Pages, 26. Illus- 
trations, 1 diagram and 10 half-tones. 


Paper No. 102. Probable and Presumptive Life of Concrete Structures 
Made From Modern Cements. 


By Bertram Blount. 


Subject Matter: Early doubts as to permanence of structures built 
with Portland cement. Causes tending to destroy cement and conse- 
quently affect permanence of concrete structures; in ordinary concrete; in 
reinforced concrete. Causes internal to concrete itself: bad cement, now 
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possible to obtain cement free from inherent defects; bad aggregate; 
dangers to guard against—slag and coke breeze; bad proportions, mixing, 
workmanship, design. Causes external to concrete itself: so-called acts of 
God; ordinary wear and tear; action of fire. Chemical action; especially 
saline solution; destruction of cement; corrosion of reinforcement. Sov- 
ereign safeguard density and impermeability. Richness in cement and 
puzzolanic material necessary. Acid solutions—special cases. Electrol- 
ysis great danger to reinforced concrete in future; prevention of stray 
currents necessary. Internal stresses in reinforced concrete: due to corro- 
sion of steel; to differences in coefficient of expansion, and wetness or 
dryness. Need of long time tests on full-size pieces. 


Treatment: Descriptive and technical. Pages, 18. 


Paper No. 103. Volume Changes in Concrete. 


By Alfred H. White. 


Subject Matter: A review of present knowledge of the volume 
changes in conerete, object of paper. Changes during initial hard- 
ening; apparent anomalies of contraction and expansion. Changes in 
concrete continually immersed in water. Changes in concrete kept 
continuously in air. Volume changes in neat cement when alter- 
nately wetted and dried; influence of humidity of atmosphere. Volume 
changes in concrete when alternately wet and dry. Effect of moisture on 
strength of concrete. Coefficient of thermal expansion of concrete. Ef- 
fect of high temperatures. Effect of freezing. LHffect of volume changes 
in concrete protected from the weather. Effect of volume changes in con- 
erete exposed to the weather. 


Treatment: Descriptive and technical. Pages, 31. Illustrations, 7 
diagrams and 3 half-tones, 


Paper No. 104. Waterproof Concrete. 
By Richard L. Humphrey. 


Subject Matter: General conclusions 24 in number. Necessity for 
waterproof concrete; waterproof a relative term. Materials added for 
waterproof should be investigated with regard to their effect upon the 
strength of the concrete, behaviour under changes of temperatures, ef- 
fects on them of acids and alkalies, and their effect on the life and bond 
of embedded metallic reinforcement. Four general methods of attacking 
problem: (1) Proportioning, mixing and placing concrete to secure a 
maximum density, (2) plastering the exposed surface with a rich mortar 
(1 to 1, or 1 to 1%), (3) incorporating waterproofing material in the 
conerete, (4) an enclosed impervious seal to keep the water from the 
conerete. Practicability of securing waterproof concrete. Impervious 
concrete; conditions necessary. Concrete should be composed of dense 
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impervious aggregates with excess of cement thoroughly mixed with 
enough water to produce a viscous consistency, which may be conveyed 
without a separation of the aggregates and which can be tamped without 
bringing an excess of water to the surface. General results developed 
by experiments made in the Materials Testing Laboratories of the United 
States Geological Survey. Use of foreign materials in or on the con- 
crete; integral compounds (powders), integral compounds (liquids), coat- 
ings, enclosed impervious seals. Workmanship and inspection. Cracks 
and construction joints. Examples of structures of waterproof concrete, 
17 in number, with half-tone illustrations and brief description. Bibli- 
ography. 

Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 47, Illustrations, 17 
half-tones. 


Paper No. 105. Use of Wood and Concrete in Structures Standing in 
Sea Water. 


By Harrison 8. Taft. 


Subject Matter: Propagation and life of the teredo. Activity of the 
teredo and Jimnoria. Probable life of green piles subject to teredo at- 
tack; different kinds of wood used in dock piles; preservation of wood 
piles; amount of creosote treatment needed; life of creosoted piles; loads 
upon wooden piles, with suggested formula. General considerations re- 
garding the use of concrete in sea-water structures. Cements; essential 
qualities of a cement suitable for a sea-water structure. Sand. Gravel 
and stone. Influence of temperature of water on character of resulting 
concrete. Use of salt water in making concrete water-proofing compounds. 
Mixtures and aggregates for use in salt water; method of mixing. Fail- 
ures and frost action, with numerous citations of examples. Early appli- 
cations of concrete for structures in sea water. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 39. 


Paper No. 106. The Outlook for Iron. 
By James Furman Kemp. 


Subject Matter: Rise of the conservation movement; reserves of iron 
ore one of the chief subjects considered. Survey of progress of produc- 
tion in the United States and abroad and in some more important indi- 
vidual districts. Most marked growth in the United States subsequent 
to 1896, and due chiefly to Mesabi Range. Mesabi the key to main- 
tenance of domestic supply at present grade. Yield of ores; in early 
days 60%; at present well down in the fifties; yield still declining and 
35% not unreasonable as basis for looking ahead. Estimates of reserves; 
various points of view and assumptions; Lake Superior region; impossible 
to maintain output at present grade without new discoveries of rich 
ore; possible to maintain output definitely at thirty-five grade. Alabama; 
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conditions in a general way similar. Domestic supply of ore supple- 
mented by importations from abroad. Brief survey of ore of principal 
countries shipping to United States; Cuba, Sweden, Norway, Newfound- 
land, Chile, Brazil, Europe and Africa. Relation of the supply of coke 
and coal to ore supply; fuel supply greater than ore supply, but coking 
coal less than coal for general fuel. Possibility of saving iron; serap; 
improvements in smelting processes; economy. 


Treatment: Descriptive, statistical and technical. Pages, 25. 


Paper No. 107. The Life of Iron and Steel Structures. 
By Frank W. Skinner. eel 


Subject Matter: Paper deals chiefly with open-hearth mild steel in 
civil engineering construction in the United States. The life of a steel 
structure depends upon three fundamentals: the character of the struc- 
ture, the service it performs, and the condition under which it serves. 
Most important types of steel structures. Classification of factors affect- 
ing deterioration; natural factors, artificial factors and dynamic factors. 
Deteriorating effect of natural factors; of artificial factors; of dynamic 
factors. Preservation of structures. Experience records and practice and 
opinions of experts: Corrosion; electrolysis; alternate wetting and drying; 
preparing steel surface for protection; painting and paints; other pre- 
servative processes; design; bridge stresses; overloading bridges; impact 
and vibration; fatigue; crystallization; locomotive blast and gas; effect 
of salt and acids; riveting; life of bridges; bridge accidents; comparative 
life of iron and steel; miscellaneous. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 75, with tables. 


Paper No. 108. Alloy Steels in Bridgework. 
By J. A. L. Waddell. 


Subject Matter: Brief account of metals used in bridge work for 
past century. First use of nickel steel in Blackwell’s Island Bridge. The 
author’s investigation of International Nickel Company. Nickel steel 
proved to be reliable and in every way suited to bridge construction. 
Difficulty of securing nickel steel of proper characteristics from the man- 
ufacturers at moderate prices. Discussion of economics of nickel-steel 
spans vs. carbon-steel spans and mixed nickel- and carbon-steel spans. 
Practicable span length increased by use of nickel steel. Possibility of 
decreasing cost of nickel steel; use of ferro-nickel in the furnace charge; 
use of a natural alloy of nickel-chromium steel—Mayari steel. Hconomie 
advantages of Mayari steel. Present irregularity of composition and 
characteristics of finished products. Desirability of determining with 
certainty the structural value of both alloys. The author’s investigation 
of ‘‘purified steel’’ by electric process in France. Steel corporations ex- 
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periments in this country. The author’s paper on ‘‘The Possibilities in 
Bridge Construction by the use of High Alloy Steels’’. A proposed 3% 
aluminium alloy; Vanadium steel; use of Titanium; possible merits. 

Treatment: Descriptive, technical and narrative. Pages, 35. Dia- 
grams, 15, 


Paper No. 109. The Economics of the World’s Supply of Copper. 
By Thomas T. Read. 


Subject Matter: Uncertainty and difficulty of subject at the present 
time. Rapid increase in consumption of copper coincident with the devel- 
opment of electrical industry. Considerations affecting continued increase 
in’ the future; probability of substitutes for copper; possible changes in 
industry. World’s resources of copper ore; United States; foreign coun- 
tries; unexplored resources. World’s copper trade. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 8. Diagrams, 1. 


Paper No. 110. The Place of Copper in the Present Engineering Field. 
By Thomas T. Read and H. D. Hawks. 


Subject Matter: Importance of copper in recent years and with 
special reference to the development of electric industries. Characteris- 
ties of copper which render it available for engineering and industrial 
use; ideal characteristics for a metal intended for the general service for 
which copper is used. Partial list of important items in engineering 
work and in industry made from copper. Copper wire used by telephone 
and telegraph companies, with approximate amounts of copper at the 
present time so employed. Copper as a factor in the electrical transmis- 
sion of power. Copper wire and cable in general. Copper in electrical 
traction; copper as employed in steam railroad electrification in the United 
States, with tabular values of mileage and total quantities employed. 
‘Copper in the electric lighting industry. Copper in the automobile in- 
dustry. Copper in boat and ship building. Brief reference to principal 
alloys based on copper. Heating and cooking devices. Building con- 
struction. Copper hardware. Copper coinage. Miscellaneous uses of 
copper. Ammunition and munitions of war. General conclusion, with 
diagram showing world’s production of copper during the last 60 years 
and of aluminum during the last 25 years. 

Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 27. 


Paper No. 111. Alloys and Their Use in Engineering Construction. 


By W. Reuben Webster. 


Subject Matter: Definition of alloys. Scope of paper—Brasses and 
bronzes. Brasses most important; variation of physical properties with 
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composition and treatment in manufacture; cold drawing and cold roll- 
ing; annealing. ‘‘High brass’’, Muntz metal. Extrusion process. 
Bronzes next important. Flux necessary for production of casting. Vari- 
ation of physical properties with composition. Red brass; yellow brass; 
manganese bronze; copper-aluminium alloy; copper-nickel ailoy. 


Treatment: Descriptive and technical. Pages, 15. Diagrams, 7. 


Paper No. 112. The Engineering Uses of Aluminium. 
By Jos. W. Richards, 


Subject Matter: Rapid development of the practical applications of 
aluminium in the past twenty-five years. Uses of aluminium dependent on 
physical and chemical properties. Uses based on physical properties; 
replacement of other metals on account of lightness; use as paint; use 
instead of copper for cooking utensils; weldability; applications in ex- 
truded shapes; conductivity for electricity as compared with copper; 
mechanical strength. Uses based on chemical properties; weathering; 
action of chemicals and foods. Light and strong aluminium alloys; with 
silver, copper, zinc, magnesium. Duralumin. List of uses of aluminium. 


Treatment: Descriptive and technical. Pages, 17. 


Paper No. 113. Testing of Materials. 
By R. G. Batson. 


Subject Matter: Static tensile tests; care necessary to reproduce 
conditions of actual practice; example. Fatigue tests; results of modern 
experiments. Combined stress tests; ‘‘Guest’s Law’’. Impact testing; 
comparison of notched-bar tests with static tensile tests. Hardness and 
abrasion testing; definitions; instruments and methods based on defini- 
tions. Extensive bibliography. 

Treatment: Descriptive and technical. Pages, 51. Illustrations, 8 
diagrams. 


Paper No. 114. Testing Full Size Members. 
By Gaetano Lanza. 


Subject Matter: Present status in the matter of testing full-size 
members. Meaning of term ‘‘testing full-size members’’. Importance 
of these tests. Need for well formed plan for carrying out these tests 
in order that results may be of value in engineering practice. Summary 
of the classes of full-size tests most frequently made at the present time; 
summary of full-size tests most needed; value of cooperation in carrying 
out the tests. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 17. 
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Paper No. 11414. Notes on Corrosion in Iron and Steel Structures. 
By Arthur T. Walmisley. 


Subject Matter: Wrought iron versus steel where either might answer 
the structural requirements. Corrosion of cast iron. Electrolysis. Decom- 
position of cast iron pipes. Corrosion of wrought iron in sea water. Gal- 
vanized sheets. Protective coverings. 


Treatment: Expository. Pages, 9. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Paper No. 115. Recent Advances and Improvements in Founding. 
By Thomas D. West. 


Subject Matter: General trend in the development of foundry prac- 
tice. Intricacies of founding demanding special consideration. Installa- 
tion, advantages and improvement of molding machines. The system 
most adaptable for the use of molding machines. Different methods adapt- 
able for compressing sand by molding machines. Benefits of strata uni- 
formity and reversibility of density in face of molds. Advancement in 
and results of ‘‘Jar’’ or ‘‘Jolt’’? ramming. Hard face and soft under- 
supporting body for ‘‘open sand molds’’. Necessity of hard rammed 
under-supporting body of sand for molds. Advantages of the reversible 
action of squeezer’s methods in compressing sand. ‘‘Gravity’’ ramming 
and uniform density throughout the sand. Roller compression of sand 
and its distinctive features. Introduction and utility of power hand- 
ramming appliances. Improvements in jolt ramming of molds. Operation 
of plain jolt machines by means of cams. Shockless jarring machines to 
prevent transmission of ground waves. Combination jolt, roll-over and 
draw-the-pattern machines. Swing-arm, jar-ramming, turn-over, pattern- 
draw molding machine. Hand- and power-squeezer molding machines. 
Combination of jolt and squeezer methods for ramming molds. Construe- 
tion of and methods for operating gravity molding machines. Construe- 
tion and operation of the roller ramming machine. Improvements for 
mixing, screening and conveying sand. Value of unit systems for shak- 
ing-out molds, tempering and conveying sands. Operation of a unit 
shake-out, sand-mixing and conveying plant. Mixing sand heaps on the 
floor by machines. Grab buckets, mixing, conveying and packing sand. 
Influences endangering the success of future founding, and needed reme- 
dies. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 47. Illustrations, 2 
inserts, 18 half-tones and 7 cuts. 
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Paper No. 116. Recent Progress and Present Status of the Art of Forging 
with Special Reference to the Use of Quick-Acting Forging Presses. 


By A. J. Capron. 


Subject Matter: General reasons for great developments in the past 
10 years. Comparison of forging press and steam hammer: effect on 
material; manipulation of the forging; output; economy in working; ab- 
sence of noise and vibration; capacity of press and equivalent power of 
hammer. Methods of driving press. Forging operations: description of 
a modern 600 ton press; examples of forgings. Special classes of work: 
tire forging, disc wheels, axles, cogging ingots, shell forging, general 
forgings and repair work. Conclusions as to the superiority of presses 
to hammer. Short bibliography. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 18. Llustrations, 3 half-tones and 2 
diagrams. 


Paper No. 117. Forgings from Early Times until the Present. 
By C. Von Philp. 


Subject Matter: Different methods of producing forgings: hammer- 
ing, pressing and squeezing, extrusion, die-casting, bending. Hammering: 
historical; die forging; swaging process. Pressing and squeezing: ad- 
vantages; development of method; quality of work; hollow forgings; 
capacity of presses; presses for high speeds; squeezing in rolling-mill 
work; upsetting and heading. Extrusion of metal: description; advan- 
tages and applications. Die casting: development and applications. 
Bending: development and applications; methods used in bending armor 
plates. Handling of forgings; cranes; special turning rigging; ‘‘manipu- 
lator’’. Heating of forgings, precautions. 

Treatment: Historical and descriptive. Pages, 13, with 6 half-tones 
in text. 


Paper No. 118. Machine Shop Equipment, Methods and Processes. 
By H. F. L. Orcutt. 


Subject Matter: Comparison of general conditions in the United 
States and Europe: extension of ‘‘American’’ methods to Hurope; output 
and quality; supply of high-grade mechanics contrasted, effect of same 
upon products; scarcity of American engineers with the practical training 
with relation to scientific management; general indifference to thorough- 
ness of practical training; prevailing aims of workingmen. Improvements 
in machine tools: new ‘‘types’’ and detailed development; important im- 
provements of design; single-pulley drive, feed change gear boxes, inde- 
pendent motor drives, ball and roller bearings, speeding up of idle move- 
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ments, provision for cutting and cooling fluids, lubrication, precision, 
rigidity, chain drive; influence of high-speed steel. Specialized machine 
tools: list of generally useful machines; most important recent advances; 
machines for external cylindrical, internal cylindrical, flat-surface and 
gear-teeth grinding; modern tooth cutting; automatic chucking; cutting- 
off grinding. Developments with marked influence on machine shop prac- 
tice: use and influence of high-speed steel upon design as to increased 
speeds, faster feeds, greater strength and rigidity, use of cutting fluids; 
uses of the laboratory; selection, inspection and heat treatment of ma- 
terials; examples of possibilities of use of alloyed metals; limit-gauge 
system; description, field and applications, method of introduction in 
shops. General shop equipment: effect of lighting, heating and ventilating, 
fittings and furniture, etc. Elements of machine-shop management; clas- 
sifications in divisions and subdivisions; development of ‘‘scientific’’ 
management; commercial management. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 17. 


Paper No. 119. Machine Shop Equipment, Methods and Processes. 
By E. R. Norris. 


Subject Matter: Introduction of high-speed steels and reasons for 
delays incidental to their efficient use. Interest created by Mr. Taylor’s 
paper. Development of high-speed steels; introduction of tungsten- 
chromium steels; ‘‘air hardening’’ steel of Mushet; changes in composi- 
tion to date; research by users; tests of solid, butt-welded and welded 
tip tools, with comparative costs; applications; comparative tests of carbon 
and high-speed steels in punching sheet steel. Heat treatment of tools: 
modifications in apparatus and instruments; methods. Stellite: composi- 
tion; characteristics; limitations due to forms supplied; method of tipping 
tools; tool holders; comparison of eutting speeds with high-speed steels; 
limitations in cutting. Machining with edged tools: lines of improvement; 
selection of special machines; practical example of manufacturing accu- 
rately finished steel shafts; specifications of material; comparison of ma- 
chines for cutting-off; centering; rough-turning shafts for grinding; mill- 
ing keyways; grinding. Milling: stream lubrication; continuous milling; 
spline miller; example of heavy milling. Drills and drilling machinery; 
advantages of high-speed drills; improvements in design; multiple drill- 
ing. Grinding and grinding machines: development of abrasives; compari- 
sons of dry-dise grinding and milling; wet grinding; cylindrical grinding. 
File sharpening. Electric driving of machine tools: advantages; improve- 
ments in machine-shop electrical equipment; automatic control; alteration 
and improvement of existing machines by electrical control. Consideration 
of costs; equipment, buildings, management; necessity of high efficiencies 
to balance increased costs; value of demonstration. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 29. Illustrations, 4 diagrams and 6 
half-tones in text. 
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Paper No. 120. Automatics. 
By Ralph E. Flanders. 


Subject Matter: Definition: past and present application of term to 
machine tools; usage in American shop parlance. Automatic action ap- 
plied to standard machine tools: punch press, ‘‘dial feed’’; milling; verti- 
eal milling machine with continuously rotating table; modification of 
Lincoln type of miller; series of movements for which it may be set; 
Potter & Johnson machine with two work tables; drill presses, description; 
gear-cutting machine, development; cylindrical grinding machines. Auto- 
matic screw machines: introduction of ‘‘automatics’’ with the original 
Spencer automatic screw machine, description; modern machines of this 
type, English and American examples; Brown & Sharpe type; extension 
of field from making of screws to all varieties of small units, washers, 
pins, collars, etc.; Gridley automatic, field extended to studs, short shafts; 
multiple-spindle type, National-Acme, Gridley, Davenport. Notes on 
mechanism: forms of control; methods of changing feeds for different 
set-ups and different cuts for the same set-up; description of lay-shaft 
control. Automatic turret lathes: descriptions of Potter and Johnson, 
Gisholt, multiple-spindle type, Bullard ‘‘Multautomatic’’, Conradson, 
‘‘New Britain’’. Automatic lathes: description of ‘‘May’’, ‘‘Reed-Pren- 
tice’’. Tendencies in design; steps of development; simple single-spindle 
machines, multiple-spindle idea; example of development in a large watch 

‘factory; example of grouping in one machine of unrelated operations. Con- 
temporary practice in automatic machinery: stages of development; field 
in which the different types are most economically employed; engine lathe, 
hand-operated turret lathe and screw machine. Automatic machinery and 
the economics of manufacture: manufacturing on large scale, questions 
of demand, of standardization; disadvantages of system, necessity of 
keeping product free from changes, monotonous character of work; advan- 
tages from standpoint of workmen; opportunities for men of ability, for 
workmen with small originality; question of adapting the design of the 
product to the method of manufacture. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 29, with 20 half-tones in text. 


Paper No. 121. High Temperature Flames in Metal Working. 
By H. R. Swartley, Jr. 


Subject Matter: Consideration of fuel gases for ‘‘autogenous’’ weld- 
ing, preference for acetylene used in combination with oxygen. Factors 
governing degree of flame temperature, calorific value and nature of prod- 
ucts of combustion; influence of specific heat. Comparison of acetylene 
with other fuel gases; economic possibilities of acetylene when burned 
with pure oxygen. Working requirements—ease of production, safety in 
use, ease of application, high quality of work; requirements for welding; 
for metal cutting. Production of acetylene and oxygen: production of 
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acetylene, compression; production of oxygen, by fractional distillation 
of air, by dissociating water; development of the acetylene and oxygen 
manufacturing business. Development of metal welding processes; low- 
pressure type of oxy-acetylene blow pipe; high pressure welding torch. 
Theoretical consideration of the production of high-temperature flames: 
theoretical volumes of oxygen and acetylene required; chemical combina- 
tions; practical volumes required. Comparison of processes with acety- 
lene under low pressure and under independent pressure. Strength of 
joint produced by ‘‘autogenous’’ welding; breaking strength, elongation, 
reduction of area; present practice. Comparison of European and Amer- 
ican practice: European practice covers low pressure system only; 
development in U. 8. A.; medium-pressure positive-mixture torch excels 
in this field; early applications, dissemination of knowledge, research 
along metallurgical lines; demonstrations, instruction by manufacturers 
of autogenous welding apparatus, trend of development in torches, weld- 
ing of heavy sections. Cutting metals: discovery of process; jet of 
oxygen on previously heated steel; evolution of form of torch. Economic 
factors, low-cost gas supply and minimum consumption. Recent notable 
instances of substitution of method for more laborious and expensive 
methods. Applications of autogenous welding and cutting—field work, 
hydroelectric pipe lines, jewelry work, tube and pipe. Construction of 
industrial establishments for producing autogenously-welded tube, cylin- 
drical metal containers, repair of steam boilers, stationary and locomo- 
tive boilers, superheaters, steel railway cars, products requiring finish 
and appearance, pipe joints, steel- and iron-plate working lines, bodies 
for motor cars, air ships, submarines and ship building. Further develop- 
ment in this country: efforts of constructors and designers; handicap of 
instruction facilities through schools as in Europe. Thermit and its ap- 
plications: nature of process; source of heat; evolution of process; tem- 
perature produced; development by promoters; introduction into steam- 
railway work; economy of process; use in shipyard; use in steel plant; 
butt welding of pipes; joining of rail ends; use in foundry and steel 
works. Bibliography. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 22. 


Paper No. 122. The Internal Combustion Engine of the Year 1915. The 
Gas Power System. A Survey of Its Status in the Year 1915. 


By Charles Edward Lucke. 


Subject Matter: Development of the internal combustion engine: 
historical; introduction using gaseous fuel; adaptation to use with liquid 
fuels; to solid fuels by the development of small gas producers; develop- 
ment of the injection system of handling heavy liquid fuels; operation of 
small engines on blast-furnace gas; variety, difficulties and imperfections 
of service to which it was applied; period of design, development of gas 
power specialties, 
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Applications and influence upon the industries as shown by statistics: 
marine propulsion; automobiles and aeroplanes; rail transportation. Sta- 
tionary field: situation regarding various sizes of engines; steam and 
electric motor competition; field for gas power; development of producer- 
gas heating equipment, need for development of producer gas illumina- 
tion; developments necessary to compete with steam plants and electric 
motors; question of the necessity of large units. 

Gas power system: principle; possibility of immediate extension, 
example in England; order of magnitude; dependency of future of the 
internal combustion engine upon the economy of fuel; gasification as an 
essential to efficient combustion; statistical review of present use and 
treatment of the general fuel supply. 

Gas producers: importance in the gas power situation; reasons for 
slow progress; fixed-carbon gas producer, analysis of processes and struc- 
tures, limitations of size, weight and space, lines of development; bitu- 
minous producer, fundamental differences between anthracites and bitu- 
minous coals, general problem of treatment, sub-problems; types; problems 
of designers. 

Use of liquid fuels: methods of preparation for use in internal com- 
bustion engines; influence of oil refining upon the development of the 
liquid fuel engine; development of systems for the utilization of liquid 
fuel; carburetor system, vaporization, proportioning of air to fuel, prob- 
lem of distribution of wet mixture; retarding influences in carburetor 
design; mixture making with heavier fuels than gasoline, misdirected 
efforts, development of the hot bulb engine, fundamental difficulties and 
limitations, lines of advance; injection system, methods of ignition, Diesel 
and semi-Diesel forms. 

Tendencies in engine design: general, motor cycles, automobiles and 
aeroplanes, motor boats, gas tractors for road and locomotives for rail 
haulage, stationary. 

Tabulated power and fuel statistics. 


Treatment: Descriptive, expository and statistical. Pages, 80. 


Paper No. 123. The Development of the Construction of Turbines in the 
Netherlands. 


By D. Dresden. 


Subject Matter: Historical: general lack of water power; early 
methods of draining polders; introduction of the steam engine; unfavor- 
able manufacturing conditions; beginning of the manufacture of marine 
and stationary engines in 1830; effect of improved means of communica- 
tion and the introduction of steam power upon the industries; effect of 
the introduction of the electric light. Development of turbine construc- 
tion: selection of Zoelly turbine by Gebrs. Stork & Co. with view to 
manufacture; first turbines manufactured in 1906 from designs by Escher, 
Wyss & Co. of Zurich, gradual alteration of details; general description 
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as manufactured by Gebrs. Stork & Co., path of steam through turbine, 
prevention of steam loss and air leakage, bearings, lubrication, handling 
and attendance. Applications: driving generators; pumps for condensing 
plants; air compressors; high-pressure centrifugal pumps and direct- 
current generators for ship’s use. Important points of development: 
for main sets; for driving accessory plants (and in plants using exhaust 
steam). Marine turbines. 

History of oldest engineering works: Fyenoord at Rotterdam; 
‘<Werkspoor’’ at Amsterdam; ‘‘Schelde’’ at Flushing; and Gebroeder 
Stork & Co. at Hengelo. 


Treatment: Descriptive and historical. Pages, 11. Illustrations, 2 
line cuts and 1 half-tone. 


Paper No. 124. The 1915 Steam Turbine. 
By E. A. Forsberg. 


Subject Matter: Development in Sweden: historical, DeLaval type, 
limitations; introduction of the modified Rateau type. Introduction of 
the Ljungstrém turbine; fundamental thought leading to its develop- 
ment; mechanical problems involved and their solution; general descrip- 
tion. Firms representative of the present Swedish turbine industry. Re- 
cent development of DeLaval turbine; single-dise type, as to capacity, 
perfection of construction, available market, steam economy; multiple 
turbines of Rateau type, early unsatisfactory trials with turbine buckets 
and guide blades designed to transpose velocity energy of steam within 
them into pressure; advantages expected, economy of normal turbines, 
arrangements for combined power and heating demands; descriptions; 
examples and data relating to counter-pressure and tapping turbines. 
Ljungstrém turbines: circumstances contributing to good steam economy; 
problems of construction, temperature strains and axial pressures, success- 
ful solutions, disadvantage of dividing generator into two parts, small 
dimensions, experimental data showing record as to economy, sizes of 
units under construction, suitability for use with superheat; employment 
for marine propulsion, system used, description and data of comparative 
trials of two vessels, one fitted with reciprocating engines, the other with 
Ljungstrom turbo-electrie drive. Probable future developments. 


Treatment: Historical and descriptive. Pages, 17, with 3 diagrams 
in text. 


Paper No. 125. The Diesel Engine in America. 


By Max Rotter. 


Subject Matter: Historic survey; Dr. Diesel’s aims and experiments; 
introduction of Diesel engine in the United States. Types: comparison 
of Diesel and semi-Diesel engines; comparison of 2-stroke cycle and 4- 
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stroke cycle Diesel engines. Stationary Diesel engines; classification as 
to speed; comments on vertical and horizontal arrangements; double- 
acting engines. Structural details of vertical engines: ‘‘A’’ frames and 
enclosed crank case; cross-heads and guides; cylinders; admission and 
exhaust valves; fuel atomizers; method and mechanism of starting; piston 
and accessories; method and mechanism for regulation of amount of fuel 
to the cylinder; compression of air for atomizing and fuel injection; 
bearings; lubrication; exhaust headers and pipes. Fuels: consideration 
of various fuels; preference; heating value; minimum allowance of im- 
purities; consumption. Descriptions of examples of American built en- 
gines: ‘‘Snow’’, Allis-Chalmers, McIntosh & Seymour, Fulton-Tosi of 
St. Louis, Dow-Willans, Fulton of Erie, Pa., Harris Valveless, Busch- 
Sulzer. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 33. Illustrations, 20 line cuts and 
3 half-tones. 


Paper No. 126. The Boiler of 1915. 
By Arthur D. Pratt. 


Subject Matter: Factors influencing development; lines of recent 
development; tendencies towards use of high pressure steam; standardiza- 
tion of construction by legislation; increase of capacity, with illustrations 
and descriptions; securing higher efficiencies from heating surfaces. 
Factors bearing on modern high efficiency: truly mechanical features; 
continuous and automatic feed, progressive movement of fuel over grate 
and proper air admission, quick and automatic removal of refuse; furnace 
design; general and underlying principles of form; plant as a whole; 
labor saving from coal- and ash-handling machinery, low operating and 
maintenance costs, human factor, smokeless combustion; use of steel 
boiler casing. Increase of capacity: rating by heating surface; capacity 
of successive units in one of the largest modern plants; problem of 
obtaining high rates of combustion. Conditions in plant operation: 
ability to place boiler on the line quickly; economical handling of widely 
varying loads and continuous high overloads; consideration of possible 
overloads and average loads advisable; methods of handling loads; effect 
of feed water, furnace brickwork and draft upon point of maximum 
continuous overload. Furnace design for fuels other than coal: fuel oils; 
wood refuse; green bagasse; gaseous fuels. Utilization of waste heat: 
revision of ideas; use of gases of low temperatures, examples; high tem- 
perature gases. Value of intelligent supervision and use of continuous 
records. Superheaters: history; requirements for efficient operation. - 
Heat transfer in steam boilers: recent published investigations; experi- 
ments of Mr. J. E. Bell, with formula for rate of heat transfer. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 40. Jllustrations, 6 line cuts and 
diagrams. 
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Paper No. 127. Equipment, Processes and Methods for the Boiler Shop. 
By E. C. Meier. 


Subject Matter: Important improvements during past 25 or 30 years: 
Early types of shops; building boilers for sea-going and lake vessels; 
locomotive boiler shops and boiler shops for river steam boats; improve- 
ments in equipment and methods due to marine and locomotive shops; 
early methods in jobbing and river shops; use of higher pressures, and the 
necessity for better workmanship and handling materials. Design and 
construction of shop for the Heine Safety Boiler Co. in 1900: considera- 
tion of arrangement; choice of location; general plan adopted; considera- 
tion of type of boiler to be constructed; location of railroad sidings to 
bring in raw materials; power house to produce electrical, steam, hydrau- 
lic and compressed-air power; erecting shop; storage of finished material; 
building for receiving heavy plates, tubes and other parts and to contain 
punches, shears, planers, and laying out tables; machine shop; sheet-iron 
shop and flange shop. Shop problems: internal transportation; routing the 
work in the shop; flanging by hydraulic machinery; study of heating 
processes; standardization; handling of misfits; avoidance of leaks in 
testing by drilling and reaming; high-speed drilling, with provision for 
lubrication; training of mechanics; storeroom; ticket system; riveting; 
testing; shipping department; piece work; summary; automatic ma- 
chinery. 

Industrial management: teamwork between departments; assurance 
of a ‘‘square deal’’ on the owner’s part; personal welfare of men; re- 
ward for improvements; prevention of strikes; keeping track of indi- 
vidual material in each boiler; distinction between ‘‘boiler making’’ and 
boiler ‘‘manufacturing’’; stock work; supplementary work; duplica- 
tion of tools; inspections; weekly cleanings; storage of oils; annual 
inventory. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 16. 


Paper No. 128. Compressed Air in the Arts and Industries. 
By W. L. Saunders. 


Subject Matter: General significance of compressed air in the arts 
and industries. Compressed air in metallurgy. Compressed air in marine 
practice, forced draft. Forced air circulation: blowing engines, ventila- 
tion. Air pressures in blast furnaces. Fans and rotary blowers. Pneu- 
matic pressure in submarine work. The diving bell. Pneumatic air-lock 
and caisson, Pneumatic tunnel shields. Locomotives. Railroad air- 
brakes. Pneumatic despatch. Pneumatie gun. Torpedoes. Submarines. 
Transmission of power by compressed air. Centralized power plants. 
Efficiency of pneumatic transmission. Bibliography. 


Treatment: Descriptive and historical. Pages, 16. 
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Paper No, 129. Safety Engineering. 
By Frederick Remsen Hutton. 


Subject Matter: Definition of safety in the sense used in paper. Gen- 
eral subdivisions of safety engineering: (1) Accidents and safety apparatus 
to prevent them; (2) gradual disability and loss of wage-earning capacity 
resulting from occupational disease; (3) general; combinations of the 
above two; (4) betterment. Safeguarding the source of power; engine 
stops. Safeguarding internal transportation. Safeguarding at the indi- 
vidual tool, with numerous illustrations. Safeguarding the foundry. 
General conclusions. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 26. Illustrations, 11 
euts and diagrams. 


Paper No. 130. Motor Vehicles; Passenger Type. 
By Ethelbert Favary. 


Subject Matter: Present day construction of various parts. 

Engine details: stroke, stroke-bore ratio, speed; cylinders; casting 
en bloc; separate heads, advantages; number of cylinders, relative effi- 
ciency, advantages and disadvantages. Valves: diameter and location; 
comparison of practice with ‘‘L’’, ‘‘T’’ and ‘‘I’’? head motors; cam- 
shaft drives, spur and helical gears, silent chain; timing; poppet and 
Knight sleeve types, advantages and disadvantages, improvements. Pis- 
tons: length and weight; advantages of laminated rings. Connecting rods: 
advantages of alloy steel; I-beam section. Crank-shaft and bearings: 
number and length of bearings; advantages of stiffer crank-shafts. Oper- 
ating details: cooling, comparison of systems, pump circulation, thermo- 
syphon, larger water jackets, air cooling, effect on fuel economy; fuel 
feed; comparison of pressure, gravity and vacuum feed; lubrication; 
splash, pressure and splash-pressure systems. Power transmission details: 
clutches, dry disc, cone, multiple disc, comparison; clutch brake; trans- 
mission, location and combined housing, planetary type, number of speed — 
changes, gears, gear shafts; final drive, advantages of spiral bevel-drive, 
worm-gear drive; rear axles, semi-, three-quarter and full floating; ‘‘ Hotch- 
kiss’’ drive, elimination of torque and thrust rods, universal joints. 
Chassis details: axle bearings, for front wheels, for rear wheels and 
differential; front axles and steering mechanism, I-beam type, worm-and- 
sector type, worm-and-nut steering gear; springs, front suspension, semi- 
elliptic standard, rear, three-quarter elliptic favored, cantilever; chassis 
frame, recent tendencies and developments. Wheels: comparison of 
wooden and wire. Electrical details: ignition; magneto being abandoned; 
storage battery with electric generator for lighting, starting and igni- 
tion; single system of ignition; lighting and starting, single- and double- 
unit systems, double-deck system. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 41. Illustrations, 32 half-tones in 
text. 
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Paper No. 131. Motor Vehicles; Utility Type. 
By Arthur J. Slade. 


Subject Matter: Recent standardization of commercial motor cars; 
storage battery electrically propelled vehicle; internal combustion engine 
driven vehicle: Each type has its own field of application: electric vehicle 
especially suitable for city service or where road surfaces are smooth 
and grades not excessive; internal combustion engine driven vehicle 
adapted for service where road conditions are less favorable or where 
unlimited mileage is required. Modern electric vehicle can cover 50 miles 
on single battery charge; gas car unlimited in mileage and performs 
work impossible by any other means of transportation and at lower cost. 
Both types manufactured in sizes ranging from light delivery cars to 
trucks of 5 ton capacity and upward. Change in weight distribution be- 
tween front steering wheels and rear driving wheels. Use of alloy steels 
in reduction of weight. Protection of battery against admission of 
foreign substances. Electric wiring on electric vehicles. Storage bat- 
teries; standard number of cells in battery; standard voltages. Current 
consumption in watt-hours per ton mile. Types of engine for gasoline 
trucks; cylinder size as indicated by standard practice; trend of develop- 
ment in ratio of stroke to diameter. Transmission and type of drive. 
Brakes. Springs. General features of design for internal combustion en- 
gine trucks. Economic comparison of internal combustion engine and 
electric trucks. Commercial application. Utility and economy of trucks 
greatly improved by use of trailers. Trailers two types: 1st, 4 wheeled; 
2nd, 2 wheeled or semi-trailer. Public service uses for motor trucks: 
passenger transportation. Public utility service; street cleaning, including 
refuse collection. Tendency regarding standardization. 

Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 23. Illustrations, 12 
half-tones. 


Paper No. 132. Motor. Tractors. 
By Frank S. Davis. 


Subject Matter: ‘‘Tractor’’—definition. 

Karly development: within the past 10 years, after the success of 
the internal combustion engine; inception due to desire to displace the 
steam traction engine; comparison; part played by the Western farmer; 
power of first tractors developed; application in the Middle West, in the 
East. 

Influence of fuel on tractor development: Difference in fuel used 
today and in early machines; use of gasoline; heavy-oil burning type; 
grade of labor used; multi-cylinder types; types on market; use of kero- 
sene, comparative consumption with kerosene and with gasoline, consump- 
tion at various loads. 

Types of motors used on present day tractors: automobile motors 
and specially designed engines for tractor purposes; few four-cylinder 
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tractors in the ‘‘successful tractor class’’; single and two-cylinder heavy- 
duty tractors have proved their claims; practically automatic action, 
heat regulation of the cooling system; 2- and 4-cylinder horizontal opposed 
type, 1, 2 and 4 cylinder horizontal type, 4 and 6 cylinder vertical type; 
discussion of types, lubrication, cross-mounting. 

Tractor Construction: Frame; drive mechanism, spur gear drive, gear 
guarding, gear enclosed in gear case running in oil driving rear wheel hub 
by jaw clutched sleeves; wheels, spokes, extension rims, live rear axles; 
front axle and steering, pointed stub axle, solid ‘‘dead’’ axle; spring 
mounting; steering devices; materials; starting mechanism, hand and 
power starting. 

Road Work: road hauling work and road making; road hauling, haul- 
ing grain; road making, cutting of new dirt, grading, regrading or 
leveling of old roads. 

Agricultural Uses: preparing, cleaning or grubbing, ete., breaking, 
plowing, deep tilling, harrowing, disking, seeding, and rolling or packing; 
harvesting, threshing, ensilage cutting and silo filling, feed grinding, corn 
husking, corn shredding, corn shelling, sawing, and other belt work. 

Present Status: Unsettled conditions, no real demand, present day 
successful tractor, comparison with the automobile industry. 

Trend of Ultimate Development: Reason for great number of designs, 
types particularly suited for special purposes, should not try to make 
‘‘jack of all trades’? machines, trend already started along line of 
specialized machines. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 25, with 2 line cuts and 10 half-tones 
in text. ; 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND HYDROELECTRIC POWER 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Paper No. 133. Economics of Electric Power Station Design. 
By H. F. Parshall. 


Subject Matter: Design from two points of view, mechanical and 
economical. Present paper primarily from economic point of view; guid- 
ing principle—the amount of capital that can be used in effecting any 
economy in generation is proportional to the number of hours in the year 
during which such economy can be realized. Diagrams showing total 
capital cost of modern power stations per kilowatt installed, thermal ef fi- 
ciencies which may be expected, fuel costs, total costs, capital charges, 
sum of operating and capital costs. Diagram showing final results in 
terms of relative total cost under varying conditions. Factors in design- 
ing motor power stations: selection of site, cost of cables, influence of 
varying economy of prime movers, influence of operating conditions on 
economy, economizer installation with discussion of saving, influence of 
load factor, and other conditions on installation of economizer. General 
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problem of auxiliaries and auxiliary power. Centralization on a large 
scale an economic necessity. Influence of character and quantity of 
service required. 

. Treatment: Expository. Pages, 26, with 22 diagrams in text. 


Paper No. 134. The Electric Motor as an Economic Factor in Industrial 
Life. 


By David B. Rushmore. 


Subject Matter: The age of power. Advantages of electric-motor 
drive. Charts showing increase of power used in manufacturing since 
1889. Statistical table giving summary of manufactures under various 
industries and including number of persons employed, capital involved, 
salaries and wages paid, cost of materials and value of products. Tabular 
statements showing power involved in electric motors in the leading man- 
ufacturing industries for the three years, 1899, 1904 and 1909. Miscel- 
laneous tables showing horse-power used per person engaged in industry 
in various forms of manufacturing; also power used in mining, in street 
and electric railways and power generated in commercial and municipal 
central stations. Classification of motors and factors involved in their 
application under following heads: current, phases, frequencies, voltages, 
capacities, speeds. Classification of motors according to current. Classi- 
fication of motors according to operating characteristics under following 
heads: series motors; shunt motors; compound motors; differential motors; 
synchronous motors; induction motors, phase-wound; induction motors, 
squirrel cage; synchronous-induction motors; A. C. Commutator motors. 
Load conditions. Motor rating and limitations. Mechanical design. 
Special types of motors. Control equipment. Economy. Fields of 
electric motor application. Outline of factors involved in the industry. 

Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 20, with 1 line cut in 
text. 


Paper No. 135. The Influence of the Electric Motor on Machine Tools. 
By A. L. De Leeuw. 


Subject Matter: Special demands resulting from introduction of 
high-speed steel. Significance of individual drive for each important 
machine; influence of individual drive versus counter-shaft drive on shop 
design; development of portable machine tools, electric driven; the 
amount of power required by machine tools; beneficial influences of elec- 
trie motor on machine tools under the following heads: (1) Better knowl- 
edge of the data governing design, (2) greater possibilities in regard to 
power, (3) closer control in regard to speeds, (4) flexibility, (5) influence 
of machine tools on design of electric motors. Investigation of power 
required, and all other operative conditions for machine tools much sim- 
plified by individual-motor drive. Variable-speed motors suited to the 
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requirements of machine-tool drive; use of mechanical speed-change de- 
vices; use of electric motor for auxiliary functions. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 12. 


Paper No. 136. Electric Welding. 
By C. B. Auel. 


Subject Matter: Three distinct processes for electric welding; namely, 
arc, incandescent, and electric-percussive. Are method: Zerener process, 
Benardos process, Slavianoff process; temperature of are; apparatus re- 
quired; current used; methods of control; electrodes and holders; covering 
for operator; fluxes; filling material; procedure, flue welding; metals 
which can be welded; comparison of various are processes; cutting of 
wrought iron and steel; other applications of the arc; opening of tap holes. 
Table showing costs for various typical applications; speeds of welding 
and.cutting; strength of welds; methods of tests; tabular matter giving 
results of mechanical tests; conditions for metallic electrode welding; 
potential drop across arc; physical and chemical characteristics; direction 
of current. Incandescent welding: La Grange-Hoho process; Thomson 
process; list of metals, alloys and combinations which may be welded 
by Thomson process. Electro-percussive welding; description of appara- 
tus required and method of use. ° 

Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 44. Illustrations, 13 
line cuts and diagrams and 3 half-tones in text. 


Paper No. 137. The Application of Electricity to the Heating of Metals. 
By F. L. Bishop. 


Subject Matter: Three methods for electric heating of metals: (1) 
passing metal through current to be treated; (2) passing.current through 
a resistance material; (3) surrounding the metal with an alternating- 
current circuit so that eddy currents are produced in the metal, these 
currents generating the necessary heat. General description of first 
method. General description of second method, with reference to the 
Heraeus furnace, the Arsen vacuum furnace, the Muffle furnace, the 
Borchers furnace, the Watts furnace, the Sosman’s carbon furnace, the 
Bailey furnace. Typical hardening furnace. General description of third 
method, with statement of advantages claimed for the method. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 17, with 11 diagrams and 1 half-tone 
in text. 
Paper No. 138. The Mechanical Problem of the Electric Locomotive. 
By G. M. Eaton. 


Subject Matter: General statement of problem. Sequence of events 
in ecrank-and-rod transmission. Maximum stress conditions: slipping 
wheels at maximum adhesion; running at maximum speed; running at 
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critical speed; brake application; flashing or bucking of motors; errors 
of assembly; collision, derailment, ete. Method for determining maximum 
stress. Maximum stress in U. 8. practice. Polar diagrams. Discussions 
of diagrams: Type ‘‘A’’ locomotive—maximum speed; Type ‘‘A’’ loco- 
motive—maximum adhesion; Type ‘‘A’’ locomotive versus Type “‘B”’ 
locomotive; Type ‘‘B’’ locomotive—maximum speed; Type ‘‘B’’ locomo- 
tive—maximum adhesion; Type ‘‘C’’ locomotive—maximum speed; Loco- 
motive Type ‘‘C’’—maximum adhesion. Bibliography. 

Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 43, with 34 diagrams 
in text. 


Paper No. 139. Effects of Electrolysis on Engineering Structures. 
By Albert. F. Ganz. 


Subject Matter: Definition of electrolysis. Factors on which electro- 
lysis depends. Electrolysis from alternating currents. Principal engi- 
neering structures subject to electrolysis: (1) Electric-railway tracks and 
structures, (2) underground lead-sheathed cable systems, (3) underground 
piping systems, (4) steel foundations of buildings, bridges, ete., and 
reinforced-conerete structures. General discussion of effects of electrol- 
ysis under these various headings: Status of electrolysis in Great Britain 
and Germany. Probable future tendencies in electrolysis mitigation: (1) 
Increasing the number of direct-current supply stations, thus reducing 
the radius for any one station; (2) increasing electrical conductance of 
track; (3) removing current from tracks by insulated return feeders; (4) 
Increasing resistance between tracks and earth. Bibliography. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 27. 


Paper No. 140. On the Production of High Permeability in Iron. 
By Ernest Wilson. 


Subject Matter: Method of magnetic shielding. Deseription of method 
and tabular statement of results. The method of heat treatment: (1) al- 
ternating current; (2) continuous current. Method of operation and 
statement of results. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 9, with 3 diagrams in text. 


Paper No. 141. Electric Illuminants. 
By 8S. H. Blake. 


Subject Matter: Various forms and systems of electrie lighting. 
Series open-are lamp, alternating-current open-are lamp, incandescent 
lamps, constant-potential are lamp, enclosed are lamp, series A. C. street- 
lighting system. European practice with reference to are lighting. Nernst 
lamp. Open-flame are lamp. TEnclosed-flame are lamp. Mereury vapor 
lamp. Quartz-tube or high-pressure mercury are. Moore vacuum-tube 
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lamp. Direct-current series luminous are lamp. Mereury are rectifier 
system. Direct-current intensified enclosed arc. Osmium incandescent 
lamp. Tantalum incandescent lamp. Metallized carbon incandescent 
lamp. ‘‘Pasted’’ tungsten incandescent lamp. Neon vacuum tube. 
Drawn-wire tungsten incandescent lamp. Gas-filled tungsten incandescent 
lamp. Ornamental fixtures. Ornamental luminous are lamp. Classifica- 
tion of electric illuminants relative to the character of the light-producing 
element; classification of electric illuminants relative to the production of 
the light entirely by incandescence or partially by incandescence and par- 
tially by luminescence. System of operation of incandescent lamps; ef- 
fect of voltage fluctuation; effect of frequency; efficiency and life. 
Characteristics and systems of operation of are lamps; temperature of 
are; influence of cathode material; types of arc; volt-ampére character- 
istics of arc; are on constant current; are on constant potential; alternat- 
ing-current arc; power factor; life. Candle-power comparisons. Tabular 
data indicating efficiency of commercial electric illuminants since 1878. 

Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 35, with 3 insert 
tables. 


Paper No, 142. The Effect of Hydroelectric Power Transmission upon 
Economic and Social Conditions, with Special Reference to 
U. S. of America, 


By Frank G. Baum. 


Subject Matter: Brief survey of development of mechanical and other 
power as an aid to man. Hydroelectric power is end of long period of 
development. Most lasting progress made through use of other than 
human energy to obtain desired results. Growth of wealth due to use 
of mechanical energy; modern man is using energy stored up by nature; 
electric power is medium of exchange of mechanical power. Future of a 
nation’s civilization will be measured in kilowatt-hours consumed per 
capita. Growth of electrical industry and effect of this industry upon 
the economie and social conditions of the people given in tables of 
statistics. Discussion of these tables. Large electric systems are to the 
advantage of the community as a whole. The stability of a country de- 
pends upon efficiency, and to be efficient it is coming to be recognized 
means to use electric power. Ease of transmission of electrical energy a 
great factor in the economic development of any community. 


Treatment: Discursive and descriptive. Pages, 29, with 15 tables in 
text. 


Paper No. 143. Electric Power in Canadian Industry. 
By Charles H. Mitchell. 


Subject Matter: Commercial supremacy of electricity as source of 
energy; electric railways, electro-metallurgy and electro-chemistry, munic-, 
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ipal demands, electric power in industry, domestic-service load; tele- 
phony and telegraphy. Estimated total hydroelectric horsepower available 
in Canada. Power thus far developed according to province. Tabular 
data giving area, population, hydroelectric horsepower available and de- 
veloped for principal countries of the world; graphical chart illustrating 
the same data. Influence of low cost of hydroelectric power. The hydro- 
electric commission of Ontario; brief sketch of the scope and character 
of its activities. The Niagara Falls’ system. Tabular information show- 
ing lighting and power rates for principal cities in Canada. The Big 
Chute generating station. The Shawinigan Falls’ system and transmis- 
sion line. Graphical charts showing growth of miles of transmission 
lines, power loads and other characteristics of electrical power distribu- 
tion. | 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 28. Illustrations, 4 inserts, 2 half- 
tones and 7 diagrams in text. 


Paper No. 144. The Water Power of Sweden. 
By Sven Liibeck. 


Subject Matter: General sketch of the available water-supply power of 
Sweden. Developed water power (principal installations). Future aspects 
of water-power development in Sweden. Government-owned water power. 
Description of certain large water power plants in Sweden: No. 1, Syd- 
svenska Kraft A. B. (South Swedish Power Corporation); No. 2, Troll- 
hattan; No. 3, Haby; No. 4, Gullspang; No. 5, Dejefors; No. 6, Mockfjard; 
No. 7, Bullerforsen; No. 8, Untra; No. 9, Alfkarleby; No. 10, Ljunga 
Works; No. 11, inn core: No. 12, page Legislation, governing authori- 
ties, pad Promvecieke Chocorua water power in Sweden. 

Treatment: Historical and descriptive. Pages, 38. Illustrations, 6 in- 
serts, 15 half-tones and 6 diagrams in text. 


Paper No. 145. Canadian Hydraulic Power Development. 
By Charles H. Mitchell. 


Zt, 
5 Subject Matter: Factors influencing development: climatic and topo- 
graphical; influence of engineers, manufacturers and financiers; lines of 
development during past 20 years. Water storage: seasonal changes in 
river flow; development as to the unregulated capacities of the rivers; 
storage possibilities; pondage; pondage and storage requirements. Govy- 
ernment control: Dominion and Provincial. Description of several storage 
developments now under way or contemplated. Progress in hydraulie 
engineering: turbines, exciter arrangements, turbine speed control, water 
passages, surge tanks, water conduits, dams, relief valves, protection 
against flooding, log runs and fish ladders. Ice conditions: general ef- 
fects of low temperatures; kinds of ice and troubles from same; selection 
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of power-house sites; blocking of iron sereen racks; penstocks and turbine 
cases, protections. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 28. Illustrations, 6 inserts, 7 half- 
tones and 3 diagrams in text. 


Paper No. 146. Hydraulic Power Development and Use. 
By J. D. Galloway. 


Subject Matter: Principal consideration in connection with the gen- 
eration of electric energy. Classification of plants as to head and type of 
water prime-mover employed. History and development of impulse water 
wheel; early application to driving electric generators; early examples of 
long-distance transmission; growth in size of units. Description and 
examples of equipment of medium- and high-head plants; storage reser- 
voirs, diverting dams, conduits, regulating reservoirs, stand pipes, pen- 
stocks, valves and accessories. Examples of low-head turbine plants, 
situated at or near some fall, or requiring a canal or headrace. Discus- 
sion of station design: effect of tendency to increase transmission line 
voltage; evolution of electric machinery; medium- and high-head plants, 
low-head plants; choice of turbine or impulse wheel; variation in turbine 
design; comparison of use of vertical and horizontal shafts with impulse 
water wheels, with turbines; bearings; relief valves; rapid increase in 
size of units. Tabulated data of various early alternating plants, high- 
head plants, medium-head plants, conduit installations for medium- and 
high-head plants, recent low-head plants. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 45. Illustrations, 3 
line cuts and diagrams and 14 half-tones in text. 


Paper No. 147. Developments in Modern Water Turbine Practice. 
By H. Zoelly. 


Subject Matter: Low-head water-power development: general descrip- 
tion of early plants at Rheinfelden, Chevres, with vertical turbines, Wan- 
gen, Felsenau, Augst, and Laufenburg, with horizontal turbines; trouble 
from flooding of generator room floor; Unterbruck Power Station; Krauz- 
berg plant; Kennelback plant, Austria; plant of Messrs. Gunther and 
Richter in Germany, installed above head-race level, method of starting; 
disadvantage of all above plants due to controlling mechanism working 
under water; ideal turbine; first improvement was increase of specific 
velocity of single runners of high output permitting direct connection to 
generators; plants at Keokuk and Cedar Rapids fulfill these conditions; 
same design adopted at Olten-Gosgen; proposed plant at Eglisau; main 
difficulties in design for sufficient capacities during floods. Medium-head 
developments: spiral Francis turbines, controlling mechanism originally in 
the water; Brillanne Power House, controlling mechanism changed; 
Messrs. Kellner Partington’s installation; cylindrical casings, controlling 
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mechanism in water, examples; Francis turbines for 20,000 H.P. and up- 
wards, reasons for same, example, advantages, design. High-head tur- 
bines: comparison of Girard and Pelton types; first high-pressure plant 
in Switzerland, designed with relief valves, examples; Pelton wheels with 
vertical shafts, examples; relief valves unsatisfactory for heads above 
500 meters; deflecting nozzles with slow closure of outlet; governor control 
of needle and deflecting nozzle; deflectors; increase of specific speed; in- 
crease of ratio of diameter of jet to diameter of wheel; fixing of bucket 
to dises. Automatic speed governors: early methods, hydraulically oper- 
ated governors; oil pressure governors, description, recent improvements, 
present tendency. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 21. Illustrations, 7 inserts, 6 half- 
tones and 4 line cuts and diagrams. 


Paper No. 148. Wheels of Pressure Type. 
By Arnold Pfau. 


Subject Matter: Theoretical definition of wheels of the pressure type, 
by method adopted of transmitting the energy of the moving water to 
the wheel. Three specific types: (1) Girard or axial discharge action 
turbines, Pelton or impulse wheels; (2) so-called reaction pressure tur- 
bines; (3) ‘‘under-pressure’’ type. Classification according to direction 
of flow of water with reference to the shaft; radial outward discharge, 
diagonal outward discharge, axial discharge, diagonal inward discharge, 
radial inward discharge combined radial or diagonal inward axial and 
diagonal or radial outward discharge; historical notes with reference to 
each type. Applicability: displacement of all types of reaction turbines 
by Francis; of impulse wheels by the Pelton; principal characteristics of 
these types; meaning of these requirements; fields for each type; exten- 
sion of field for Francis type. Classes and types: classifications of Francis 
turbines according to: characteristics of the runner, low, medium and high 
speed; the position of the shaft, vertical, inclined, horizontal; the set- 
ting, open flume and encased; the number of runners employed; the method 
of controlling flow, cylinder gate, wicket type or swivel gate, inside and 
outside types; problems of design, high speeds under low heads and low 
speeds under high heads; specific speeds, classification of Francis turbines 
under specific speeds, limits of heads for the types of this classification. 
Selection of type: factor dominant in early days to be avoided; basic con- 
ditions, comment on these conditions. Efficiency and tests: discussion of 
former and present efficiencies; testing laboratories, manufacturers, tech- 
nical schools, Holyoke testing flume. Accessories: principal groups; means 
of shutting off the water under low, medium and high heads; means of 
controlling speed; requirements for satisfactory governors, mechanical, 
hydraulic, water or oil; independent control; remote control of governor; 
means for delivering compressed fluid; central oil pressure system, kind of 
oil; prevention of surges, typical cases; synchronous by-passes, conditions 
for proper regulation, operating diagrams; types of pressure regulators, 
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use of standpipes, surge reservoirs or air pressure chambers, differential 
surge-chamber. General remarks and suggestions: purchasing, testing, 
rating, nomenclature. Bibliography. 

Treatment: Expository, mathematical and descriptive. Pages, 55. 
Illustrations, 16 cuts and line diagrams in text. 


Paper No. 149. Water Wheels of Impulse Type. 
By W. A. Doble. 


Subject Matter: Introductory. Early development, mining period; 
later development, electrical period; general characteristics of construc- 
tion. Wheel runners and buckets. Nozzles and systems of control. Gov- 
ernors. Main shafts. Main bearings. Wheel housings. Control gates. 
Baffle plates. Types of design; combination of various elements with 
reference to particular requirements; safety devices; load-limiting device; 
by-pass nozzles; multiple-jet units; typical efficiency curves. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 56. Illustrations, 1 insert, 34 half- 
tones and 3 line diagrams in text. 


MINING ENGINEERING. 


Paper No. 150. The Economic and Social Influence of Mining with 
Special Reference to the United States. 


By William H. Shockley. 


Subject Matter: Statistical matter relating to mineral products of 
the United States. Comparison of chief mineral products of the United 
States and of the world. Work of the United States Bureau of Mines. 
Chief characteristics of mining operations. Fraudulent mine promotions. 
Litigation. Characteristics of the Miner. A few notes on the history 
of mining. Races and racial changes in mines due to immigration. Sta- 
tistical matter showing distribution of mining operatives among various . 
nationalities for twelve selected mines. Living conditions of the miner. 
Increase of population in the United States. Accidents in mines; safety- 
first movement, welfare work, workmen’s compensation act. Statistical 
matter relating to accidents and fatalities in mining operations. Labor 
unions; United Mine Workers of America, demands of miners, Western 
Federation of Miners, The Industrial Workers of the World. Strikes; 
early mining strikes, the Paint Creek strike, the Colorado coal strike of 
1913-1914, Coeur d’Aléne strike, Cripple Creek strikes, remedies for 
strikes. Future production of mineral fuels; coal, petroleum, natural gas. 
Future production of metallic resources with statistical matter; iron, 
copper, gold, silver, lead, zinc, phosphorus. Total value. of minerals 
assessed annually in the United States. Bibliography. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 66. 
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Paper No. 151. The Valuation of Metal Mines, 
By T. A. Rickard. 


Subject Matter: Basis of valuation of mining properties. Appraisals 
for mining properties in the State of Michigan for State taxation. Basis 
of valuation with reference to production of minerals: (1) The average 
cost of production; (2) the average price obtained for the product; (3) 
the future life of the mine. Valuation of mineral lands in Wisconsin. 
Basis of valuation of mines for sale or purchase: (1) the average yield 
per ton of ore; (2) the average cost per ton of ore (the difference between 
1 and 2 is the ‘‘profit’’); (3) the tonnage available now; (4) the tonnage 
likely to be available in future years. Methods required in order to 
determine average yield; methods available for determining costs and 
different interpretations of this term; measurements for estimates of pres- 
ent and future tonnage. Mining properties require minimum return of 
7% on capital invested. General factors involved in planning for financial 
development of mining properties. 


Treatment: Expository. Pages, 15. 


Paper No. 152. The Valuation of Oil Lands and Properties. 
By M. E. Lombardi. 


Subject Matter: Introduction: growth and importance of the oil pro- 
ducing industry; valuation of oil lands compared with valuation of mines; 
statement of elements involved in valuation. Methods employed: the 
Pennsylvania method as applied in Eastern and Mid-Continent fields; con-_ 
ditions and practices in the Gulf Coastal fields; digest and comparison 
of two important valuations in California made in 1901 and 1914-15, 
showing change in practice. Study of the elements of valuation: the 
future of oil; methods of arriving at estimate of future production; esti- 
mating future costs of development; estimating future costs of production; 
discussion of importance of a development program; amortization, depre- 
ciation, etc.; the geologist and his sphere of work in relation to valuation. 
Application of data obtained to valuation; the weight to be given to each 
element studied, with illustrative equation. Bibliography. 

Treatment: Expository. Pages, 44, with 2 line euts. 


Paper No, 153. Valuation of Coal Lands. 
By Samuel A. Taylor. 


Subject Matter: The valuation of virgin coal lands for investment 
purposes. Elements: (1) persistency of coal seams; (2) character of 
coal; (3) best available methods of mining the same; (4) transportation 
facilities and market. The valuation of coal lands for operating purposes. 
The valuation of coal lands for taxation purposes. 


Treatment: Expository. Pages, 8. 
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Paper No. 154. The Valuation of Anthracite Mines. 
By R. V. Norris. 


Subject Matter: Anthracite coal mined chiefly in northeastern Penn- 
sylvania, U. S. A., over an area of about 480 sq. miles: the Lehigh 
field; the Southern field; the Western Middle field. Early valuations. 
Assessment values for taxation. Royalty valuation. Valuation on basis 
of remaining tonnage. Valuation on basis of probable profits; influence 
of market conditions on valuation. Elements entering into mining 
costs of coal: thickness of measures, pitch veins, influence of depth, 
character of coal, gross output. Valuation based on condition of past 
history and future prospects. Treatment of improvements. 

Treatment: Expository. Pages, 15. Illustrations, 1 insert and 4 line 
diagrams in text. 


Paper No, 155. Evaluating Coal Properties in Western Canada. 
By R. W. Coulthard. 


Subject Matter: Estimate of content of Western coal beds of Canada 
under 4 subdivisions: anthracite and semi-anthracite, bituminous, sub- 
bituminous, lignite. Titles, royalties, etc. Geology. Quality of coal: 
sampling, analysis, physical properties, combustion tests. Section of 
measures. Extent of deposit: seams capable of present economic produc- 
tion; seams capable of future production; seams to be disregarded. Ac- 
cessibility: transportation facilities; mine entry or entries. Plant require- 
ments. Methods of mining. Cost of production. Plant site. Market. 
General remarks. 

Treatment: Expository and descriptive. Pages, 10, with 1 insert illus- 
trating methods of valuation discussed in paper. 


Paper No. 156, The Coal Measures of France, Their Production and Future. 
By Ed. Gruner. 

Subject Matter: Location and extent of coal deposits in France. 
Coal bearing deposits surrounding the Central Massif: distribution, char- 
acter, present production, probable future production, ultimate reserves. 
Anthracites and lignites. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 11. 


Paper No. 157. Workmen’s Compensation and Mine Safety. 
By Herbert M. Wilson. 


Subject Matter: Progress made in direction of encouraging safety 
in industry generally. Recent inspections to the field of mining. In- 
fluence of technical inspection on elements of safety. Different types of 
accidents: falls of roof, rock, coal or ore; haulage accidents; shaft and 
slope accidents; electrical accidents; surface and shaft accidents. Causes 
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and preventive measures. Mine fires; gas and coal dust explosions; the 
dangers of inadequate ventilation; means of prevention. Danger of the 
improper use of explosives and of the use of improper explosives. Strong- 
est ultimate influence toward safety in mining will come through educa- 
tion of owners and managers regarding value of the lives of their workers 
in view of liabilities involved under compensation acts. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 10. 


Paper No, 158. The Functions and Work of Exploration and Development 
Companies. 


By H. W. Turner. 


Subject Matter: History of development companies. Proper fune- 
tion and work of exploration and development companies. Mining in- 
vestments follow the flag: New York as a financial and commercial center; 
prospects of developments on the Pacific Coast centered in San Francisco. 
Prospects from the London point of view; views of American engineers 
on prospecting; views of a Canadian engineer regarding exploration com- 
panies. Flotation of mining companies. Mining laws and regulations 
’ of the United States and Alaska, the Philippine Islands, British Colum- 
bia, Mexico, Japan, Korea, Chinese Republic, Central America, Cuba, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, Chile, Brazil, Argentine. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 54. 


Paper No, 159. The Financing of Mines in the United States. 
By Lucius W. Mayer. 


Subject Matter: Tabular showing of principal mineral products in 
the United States and in North America. American mining interests 
abroad; London as world’s money center. Influence of the American 
mining engineer in connection with the developmet of mineral fields the 
world over. Tabular statement showing principal mines located in the 
United States which have paid dividends of not less than $5,000,000.00 
each. Tabular statement giving principal American holding companies 
interested in mining, smelting and refining, with dividends paid to date. 
Proper protection of the investor. Publicity in mining. The cause of 
mining failures. Importance of good financiering. Different methods of 
development, organization and management of mining properties. Coal 
mining. Oil properties. Mining securities as investment. Brief summary. 

Treatment: Historical and expository. Pages, 18. 


Paper No. 160. European Mining Finance. 


By J. L. Gaillard. 


Subject Matter: General introduction. The part played by European 
countries and their foreign possessions in connection with the world’s 
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mineral production. The promotion of mining companies. Methods of 
financing mining enterprises. Limited liability companies. Mining and 
stock exchange. Mining prospectuses and public. Companies organized 
and promoted without prospectuses. Mining finance in other European 
centers. The future of mining finance. Bibliography. 


Treatment: Historical and expository. Pages, 15. 


Paper No. 161. The Organization of Mining Companies. 
By William H. Shockley and Robert E. Cranston. 


Subject Matter: General introduction. Organization of mining com- 
panies in mediaeval times. The acquiring of mines. Small mining com- 
panies. The raising of capital for mining operations. Symposium con- 
taining statement received from engineers to whom was sent circular 
letter containing 23 topics and questions relating to the organization of 
mining companies regarding which information was asked. Outline of 
the staff organization, by H. Foster Bain. Organization of Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company, by Edwin Ludlow. The exception principle as 
applied to graphic charts, by H. N. Stronck. Mine staff organization, by 
L. C. Uren. The organization and staff of the Juragua Iron Company, 
by De Berniére Whitaker. General discussion of relations with employees 
with reference to unions and strikes; remarks of Mr. Samuel Gompers 
on this subject. Scientific management with reference to its application 
to coal mining. Sociological department. Bibliography. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 58. 


Paper No. 162. Relations of Governments to Mining. 
By Horace V. Winchell. 


Subject Matter: Mining and agriculture the two great forms of pro- 
ductive industry; extensive quotation from Dr, R. W. Raymond regarding 
importance of mining industry; products of mining in general less perish- 
able than those of agriculture; gold and silver especially valuable as 
articles of export; sources of mining industry not perpetual; sources of 
mining industry less uniformly distributed among nations than those of 
agriculture. Historical references to early mining enterprises. Compli- 
cated system of jurisprudence governing the appropriation and use of 
minerals in different countries. United States produces roughly over 1% 
of the world’s minerals. Tabular statement showing output of principal 
minerals in the United States and in the world. Quotation from report 
No. 694 by House Committee on Mines and Mining, submitted May, 1914. 
Mining, like agriculture, will be benefited by larger contributions from 
the Federal Government. The country’s relation to its two great founda- 
tion industries, agriculture and mining. Tabular statement showing what 
the National government is doing for each of the two industries, agricul- 
ture and mining. Why the mining industry has received relatively so 
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little national aid. Special reasons why mining should receive larger 
national aid. 


Treatment: Historical and expository. Pages, 18. 


Paper No. 163. Mine Inspection. 
By J. W. Paul. 


Subject Matter: Purposes of mine inspection. Outline of compre- 
hensive discussion of subject. Influence of compensation laws and insur- 
ance regulations. Government versus State regulation. Government in- 
spection, purposes and methods. State inspection; work of the state 
inspector. Selection of state inspector. Tabular matter for the various 
states relating to the features of mine inspection service. General 
review of mine inspection; comment on laws of the various states; defi- 
ciencies in laws relating to coal mining. Insurance and insurance inspec- 
tion. Mine fire insurance; mine fires. Liability insurance. Dangerous 
practices in mines. Company inspection; extracts quoting description of 
organization and methods and expressions of opinion from various com- 
panies operating systems of company inspection. Mine workers; organi- 
zation of and relation to mine inspection; inspection by representatives 
of miners. Metal mining inspection and laws. Deficiencies in metal 
mining laws. Summary of characteristics of metal mining laws in 
various states. Tabular summary of inspection service in metal mining 
states. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 28. 


METALLURGY. 


SYMPOSIUM ON IRON AND STEEL. 
Edited by Henry M. Howe. 


Paper No. 164. Iron and Steel Castings. 
By John Howe Hall. 


Subject Matter: Various commercial names for metals sold in the 
form of castings and coming under the class of iron and steel. Material 
and characteristics of steel castings. Malleable-iron castings. Cast-iron 
castings. Characteristics and adaptation of these different materials. 
Conditions affecting properties of steel castings. Influence of carbon 
on characteristics of steel castings; influence of silicon, manganese, phos- 
phorous and sulphur. The annealing and heat treatment of steel castings. 
Influence of method of steel manufacturing upon characteristics of cast- 
ings. Special and alloy steels. Methods for production of malleable 
castings. Specifications for malleable iron. Characteristics of material 
sold under the name of cast iron, semi-steel, gun metal, ete. Composition 
of iron used for castings of various sizes and characteristics. Electric 
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or blow-pipe welding of blow-holes and shrinkage cracks of steel castings. 
Difficulty of producing intricate forms in steel castings; need of special 
care in design of parts intended to be made of cast steel, 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 12. 


Paper No, 165. The Duplex Process of Steel Manufacture. 
By F. F. Lines. 


Subject Matter: As used in present paper term Duplex refers to a 
combination of the acid Bessemer and the basie open-hearth processes. 
Two general methods of operation described and compared. Number 
of blows required for one Duplex heat. Method of providing exact amount 
of carbon desired in final product; practical procedure. Losses in the 
Duplex process. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 3. 


Paper No. 166. Steel Making in the Electric Furnace. 
By James H. Gray. 


_ Subject Matter: General outline of process required for the manu- 
- facture of steel. Influence of objectionable substances, especially oxides. 
Application of the electric furnace to the making of steel free from 
objectionable elements including oxygen and sulphur; efficiency of the 
electric furnace in the elimination of sulphur. Recent growth in the 
use of the electric furnace. Reduction in cost of the electric process in 
recent years. Efficiency of electric furnace in making alloy steel and 
in melting alloy scraps without loss of the valuable alloy. Improved 
adaptation of steel to heat treatment. Combination processes involving 
use of older methods, using cheap fuel for roughing-down work and 
of the electric furnace for finishing or final refining. Possibility of the 
reduction in price of product as result of combination of Duplex or 
Bessemer open hearth processes with electric-furnace processes. Applica- 
tions of electric furnace in Germany, Luxembourg and Eastern France. 
Recent installations of relatively large electric furnaces in the United 
States. 
Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 5. 


Paper No. 167. Methods of Preventing Piping in Steel Ingots. 
By Emil Gathmann, 


Subject Matter: Character of solidification in a thoroughly de- 
oxidized steel. Volume of liquid steel approximately 6% greater than 
solidified ingot. Sir Robert Hadfield’s methods for preventing piping; 
method proposed by Mr. E. F. Kenney; method proposed by writer of 
paper, involving means of accelerating the solidifying of the lower 
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and body portion of ingot and by increased differential or lag in cooling 
of the upper portion of the ingot, providing liquid metal to supply 
uninterrupted feeding to compensate for the decrease in volume caused 
by the contraction or solidification of the lower and body portion of 
the ingot. Methods of realizing these conditions. 

Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 4, with 1 line dia- 
gram in text. 


Paper No. 168. Alloy Steels. 
By George L. Norris. 


Subject Matter: Carbon steel as distinguished from alloy steels. 
Metals commonly employed in making alloy steels. Ternary steels, with 
1 metal alloyed, and quarternary steels, with 2 metals alloyed. General 
characteristics of alloy steels. Forging and rolling temperatures. Carbon 
content of alloy steels. Alloy steels for cutting tools. Hadfield’s 
researches published in 1888. The development of high-speed steel 
subsequent to 1900; demands of the automobile industry. Alloy steel in 
bridge construction. Influence on alloy steels of the discovery of large 
deposits of vanadium in Peru. Most important alloy steels are those 
containing nickel, chromium and vanadium, singly or in combination. 
Manganese steel; Silicon steel; Nickel steel; Chromium steel; Nickel- 
chromium steel; Vanadium steel; Tungsten steel; Complex alloy steel. 
Table giving composition and principal physical properties of alloy 
steels for standard heat treatment with a draw-back temperature of 600 
degrees centigrade. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 10. 


Paper No. 169. The Recent Progress and Present State of the Technical 
Application of the Case-hardening of Steel. 


Subject Matter: Reasons for increasing demand for pieces of steel 
case-hardened and thermally treated. Present state of theoretical knowl- 
edge of case hardening. Characteristics of the various carburizing 
substances and their use: velocity and depth of penetration; cause of 
abrupt discontinuities; gradual ‘‘agents’’; abrupt ‘‘agents’’. Technical 
conditions for the use of the various types of carburizing material: 
description of types of furnaces employed; character of box or container, 
method of packing and general technique of process; special features in 
the use of liquid and gaseous agents. Treatment and characteristic 
properties of cemented parts: ordinary carbon steel; nickel steel; chrome- 
nickel steel; illustrative examples showing character and influence of 
case hardening on armor plate, machine tools and miscellaneous machine 
parts. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 50. Illustrations, 19 
half-tones and 6 line cuts and diagrams in text. 
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Paper No, 170. Metallography and the Hardening of Steel. 
By Albert Sauveur. 


Subject Matter: Metallography and the hardening of steel. Phlog- 
iston theory. Percy’s explanation in 1864. Akerman’s compression 
theory. Howe’s explanation in 1890. Early tension or stress theory. 
Osmond’s allotropic theory. The stress theory, strengthened by André 
Le Chatelier and others. Le Chatelier’s theory. Arnold’s sub-carbide 
theory. McCane’s interstrain theory. Humfrey’s amorphous iron theory. 
Carpenter’s and Edwards’ twinning and amorphous iron theory. Gen- 
eral conclusion that no theory so far presented fully satisfies the re- 
quirements for a scientifically acceptable explanation of the many 
phenomena involved. New avenues of approach needed in order to obtain 
a correct answer to the present enigma. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 8. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE METALLURGY OF COPPER. 
Edited by E. P. Mathewson. 


Paper No. 171. Progress in Copper Metallurgy. 
By Thomas T. Read. 


Subject Matter: General conditions of progress in the metallurgy of 
copper. Relative prominence at present time of hydro-metallurgical 
method as compared with blast-furnace smelting 10 years ago. Improve- 
ment in detail of operation of blast-furnace smelting. Development of 
conditions resulting in the use of reverberatory furnaces. Adaptability 
of hydro-metallurgical process to low-grade ores in a state of fine division. 
Probable use of H,SO, as leaching solution and possibility of deriving this 
acid from sulphur in smelter fumes. Development of local wet processes 
for the extraction of copper from its ores. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 4. 


Paper No. 172. Advances in Copper Smelting. 
By Frederick Laist. 


Subject Matter: Characteristic feature of improvement during past 
decade found in rapid growth of reverberatory as compared with blast- 
furnace smelting; principal reasons for this radical change. Application 
of reverberatory furnaces in the Anaconda district. Use of basic lining 
for copper converters. Conditions for successful operation of basi¢ con- 
verters. Use of hot blast abandoned. Development and application of 
turbo-blowers. McDougall type of roasting furnace. Mall process for 
recovering silver from concentrates. Blast-furnace smelting: fuel oil 
versus coke for blast-furnace smelting; water-cooled types; pyrite smelt- 
ing by the Knudsen system; bedding systems. Air-compressing ma- 
chinery. Roasting and roasting furnaces. Reverberatory smelting and 
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types of furnaces available. Converters and converter practice. Bibli- 
ography. 
Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 14. 


Paper No. 173. Copper Metallurgy of the Southwest. 
By James Douglas. 


Subject Matter: Brief historical sketch of the development of copper 
metallurgy in the Southwest. Principal changes made in the art of 
copper smelting during the past 33 years in the Southwest as illustrated 
by brief sketch of the development of plants and processes at the furnaces 
of the ‘‘Copper Queen’’. Replacement in recent years of the cupola by 
the reverberatory furnace. Furnace equipment of the various copper 
smelting works either completed or in the course of erection in the 
Southwest. Flow sheet of new plant of International Smelting and Re- 
fining Company near Globe, Arizona. 


Treatment: Historical and descriptive. Pages, 8, with 1 line diagram. 


Paper No. 174. Reduction Works—Copper Queen Consolidated Mining 
Co., Douglas, Arizona. 


By Forest Rutherford. 


Subject Matter: Condition of works in 1904. Character of material 
treated. Tests made in 1909 for determination of losses. Resulting 
changes and additions to plant: reverberatory furnaces, McDougall roast- 
ers, flues, dust chambers, and necessary general equipment. Further 
changes in plant resulting from changing characteristics of ore. Re- 
placement of barrel type of converter with Great Falls type 12 feet in 
diameter; change from acid method of converter to use of magnesite 
brick. Increase of capacity from 2000 tons per day to 4500 tons per day. 
General adoption of reverberatory furnace process for treatment of fine 
materials; blast furnaces used for coarser materials only; method used to 
protect side walls of reverberatory furnaces. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 4. 


Paper No. 175. Advances Made in the Metallurgy of Copper, Globe 
District, Arizona, 


By L. O. Howard. 


Subject Matter: Recent improvements making possible the working 
of low-grade porphyry deposits. Recent enlargement in the plants of 
The Miami Copper Co. and the Inspiration Copper Co. General improve- 
ment in Globe districts dates from beginning of decade. Brief descrip- 
tion of characteristic features of equipment, with method of work and 
results realized, 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 3. 
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Paper No. 176. Improvements in Design and Construction of Modern 
Copper Plants. 


By Chas. H. Repath. 


Subject Matter: Experimental work in the wet processes for the 
treatment of low-grade ores and tailings. Flotation methods for increas- 
ing recovery of the values in slimes. Improvements in the design of 
crushing and grinding machinery. Experiments to determine the valu- 
able constituents other than copper and precious metals found in the ore 
and in the gas and flue dust incident to the operation of reduction works. 
Brief description of the ‘‘Washoe’’ at Anaconda. List of companies 
which have built new plants in recent years, with capacity in tons per 
day. The use of belt conveyors in transportation. Sampling works and 
importance of their function. Brief description of program of work at 
plants of the Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. and Arizona Copper Co, 
Electrical methods for the precipitation of dust. The Cottrell system. 
Smoke damage. Improvements in the construction of reverberatory fur- 
naces. Brick bottoms. The use of waste-heat boilers. Improvements in 
blast furnaces; form and construction. Methods of charging furnaces. 
Handling of resulting matte and slag from glass furnaces. Experimental 
work in recovering heat from slag and its use in generation of steam or 
heating of air. Use of magnesite brick in linings. Treatment of silicious 
ores. Modern methods of handling copper. Importance of power in 
modern metallurgical processes. Factors entering into reduced charac- 
teristics of production. Bibliography. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 19. 


Paper No. 177. Leaching Copper Ores. 
By W. L. Austin. 


Subject Matter: Recent increase in attention given to treatment of 
copper ore by leaching method. Such methods available for treatment, 
in large quantities, of low-grade mineral unsuitable for economic treat- 
ment by other methods. Ores suitable for leaching. Choice of lixiviants; 
sulphuric acid commonly used as solvent in majority of cases, but other 
lixiviants also under trial. Lixiviation compared with other methods of 
ore reduction. Operations comprised in leaching: bringing copper into 
solution, separation of pulp from lixivium, recovering copper from solu- 
tion, treatment of the deposited copper products. Crushing the ore. 
Roasting. Percolation and agitation compared; in large operations per- 
colation given preference over agitation; continuous decantation used in 
handling slime. Strength of lixiviant. Fouling of solutions. The slime 
problem. Time required for bringing copper into solution. Percentage 
of extraction. Washwater. Removal of tailings. Dissolving the silver. 
Removing copper from solutions. Precipitation with iron. Chemical 
precipitation. Electrical deposition of copper. Composition of the elec- 
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trolyte. Electrodes. Electrolysis of copper sulphate solutions. Current 
conditions. Ore leaching vats. Miscellaneous apparatus. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 62. 


Paper No. 178. The Development of Electrolytic Copper Refining. 
By Lawrence Addicks. 


Subject Matter: Importance of electrolytic copper refining where ores 
carry sensible amounts of precious metals. First commercial experiments 
carried out at Phoenixville, Pa., in 1879; early difficulties in maintaining 
the purity of the electrolyte. Growth in tonnage refined by electrolytic 
methods since 1896. Three distinct stages in copper refining. Refining 
proper considered to begin with treatment of copper bullion of the grade 
of converter blister. Factors entering into lowering of production costs 
in modern methods. Furnace refining divided into charging, melting, 
rabbling, skimming, coking, poling, ladling and fettling. Structural im- 
provements in furnace construction; use of magnesite. Electrolytic feat- 
ures of plant; character of power requirement; availability of steam 
engines for power, using steam formed by utilization of waste-heat. 
Tank-house arrangement; increase in size of anode; number of anodes 
per tank; current densities; improvements in construction of tanks; im- 
portance of nearly chemically pure anode; method of handling tanks for 
maintaining proper degree of purity. Production averages 6 to 7 lbs. of 
electrolytic copper per kw.-hr. Refining anode slimes. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 7. 


Paper No. 179. Electrolytic Refined Copper. 
By A. C. Clark. 


Subject Matter: Brief historical sketch of the development of elec- 
trolytic process for refining copper. Importance of electrolytic process 
in the separation of precious metals. From early small beginnings present 
production has grown to an annual output some 1,500,000,000 Ibs. Table 
showing list of principal refining works with monthly output in pounds. 
Two systems employed, multiple and series; brief description of two 
systems, with diagrams. WHarly impurities in electrolytic copper; causes 
of irregularity and uncertainty of produet; improvement in process re- 
sulting in modern high-grade product assaying 99.96% copper. Influence 
of arsenic on electrolytic conductivity of copper, with diagram. Methods 
of circulating electrolytic solutions. Increase in capacity of anode and 
cathode furnaces. Modern furnace linings; use of magnesite or chrome 
brick. Machine ladling. Waste-heat boilers. Diagrams showing increase 
in world’s production of copper. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 9. Illustrations, 4 line cuts in text. 


d 
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Paper No, 180. Physical Properties of Copper. 
By Carle R. Hayward. 


Subject Matter: Industrial use of metal governed by physical proper- 
ties and cost. Uses of copper in early times; modern developments with 
growth of civilization. Pure copper in the commercial sense: melting 
point; specific gravity; latent heat; coefficient of linear expansion; elec- 
trical conductivity; thermal conductivity; mechanical properties; gases 
in copper. Impurities of copper: effect of oxygen, arsenic, nickel, lead, 
bismuth, iron, antimony, silicon and phosphorus, manganese, sulphur, zinc, 
tin, aluminum, and other impurities. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 24. Illustrations, 18 line diagrams 
and 8 half-tones in text. 


Paper No. 181. Boronized Cast Copper. 
By E. Weintraub. 


Subject Matter: Theory involved in the use of Boroflux as a deoxi- 
dizer of cast copper. Borofiux defined as a material which contains boron 
in a state of oxidation below that of borie anhydride; compounds of 
boron available under this definition. Methods of use. Amount required. 
Efficiency of deoxidation illustrated by investigation by F. O. Clements. 
X-ray photograph showing porosity of ordinary cast copper and solidity 
of copper cast with aid of boroflux. Hardness of boronized copper. Boro- 
flux as a deoxidizer for copper alloys containing lead, tin and zinc. Brief 
bibliography. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 4, with 1 half-tone in text. 


Paper No. 182. The Metallography of Copper. 
By William Campbell. 


Subject Matter: Effect of copper oxide on copper. Thermal dia- 
gram. Effect of silver, bismuth and aluminum on mechanical properties 
of copper containing arsenic. The structure of copper and the effect of 
cold work. The effect of hot work. Structure of electrolytic copper. 
Structure of wrought copper. Effect of mechanical work. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 16. Lllustrations, 15 half-tones and 
4 line cuts in text. 


Paper No. 183. Metallurgy of Copper in Japan. 
By Rokusaburo Kondo. 


Subject Matter: Early applications of metallurgy in Japan. The 
‘¢Mabuki’’ smelting process. Smelting plants belonging to the Furu- 
kawa Oo.: the Ashio Smeltery, location, history, ores, smelting process, 
pot roasting, briquetting, smelting, converting, treatment of smoke, 
blowers, power, transportation, workmen; the Ani Smeltery, location, 
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history, ores, smelting process, pot roasting, briquetting, smelting, con- 
verting, blowers, workmen. Copper works belonging to the Furukawa 
Co.: history; electrolytie plant in the Honjo copper works; the Nikko 
copper works; copper wire industry in the Nikko works; electrolytic 
plants of other companies. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 17. Illustrations, 6 line cuts in text. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE CYANIDE PROCESS. 
Edited by C. W. Merrill. 


Paper No. 184. Coarse Crushing Plant; 1000 Tons Capacity. 
By G. O. Bradley. 


Subject Matter: Recent development in design and construction of 
crushing machinery. Classification showing type of crusher recommended 
for various characters of ores. Nature of information required in order 
to properly select crushing machinery. Description of design intended 
to illustrate discussion: conditions governing selection of design, flow 
sheet. Type of plant, capacity, material, equipment, product, power, 
construction, building, crushers, feeders, rolls, drives, automatic skips. 
Operation and control. Estimates. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 8, with 4 inserts. 


Paper No. 185. Crushing and Grinding. 
By L. D. Mills and M. H. Kuryla. 


Subject Matter: Primary crushing: trend of recent practice toward 
two-stage primary crushing, using first large size Blake-type or jaw 
crusher, followed by cone crushers to 2-in. ring; recent development of 
Symons horizontal-shaft dise machine for breaking from 4- to 6-in. ring 
down to 1- or 2-in. ring; representative figures showing cost of coarse 
crushing in average cyanide plants. Fine crushing or coarse grinding: 
the gravity stamp; tendency to supplant gravity plant with ball mills; 
practice of stamp crushing to finish product for cyanide treatment now 
practically obsolete; degree of fineness desired requires some form of 
attrition mill; tabular information relating to typical stamp mills. Fine 
grinding: tube mills; classification of finished products; cone classifica- 
tion; mechanical drag classifiers; substitution of steel or iron balls for 
flint pebbles; trial use of special polyhedron shapes; tabular information 
relating to typical tube mills. Chilean mills, giving data regarding use 
of same. Ball mills. Griffin mills. Grinding pans. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 11. 
Paper No. 186. Solution of Gold and Silver, Including Classification. 
By M. H. Kuryla. 


Subject Matter: Chemistry of the cyanide process; general considera- 
tions of solubility. Accessory treatment: amalgamation; concentration, 
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cost data for typical cyanide plant; general program of treatment; aera- 
tion; roasting; bromo cyanidation; wet desulphurizing. Slime agitation: 
thickening, continuous mechanical thickener; agitation, mechanical agi- 
tator, Pachuca (or Brown) agitator, Dorr agitator; capital costs of slime 
plants; cost of dissolution by slime agitation. Sand leaching: capital 
costs of sand leaching plants; operating costs of sand leaching plants, 
Rand, Homestake, Pittsburg Silver Peak. Filter slime treatment: Pitts- 
burg Silver Peak; Homestake; capital cost of direct-filter slime-treatment 
plants. 


Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 20. 


Paper No, 187. Filtration or Separation of Metal Bearing Solution from 
Slime Residue. 


By L. D. Mills. 


Subject Matter: Importance of separation or filtration as a factor in 
the cyanide process. Practical definition of the term slime. Practice in 
earlier days of the cyanide process. Factors involved in economic appli- 
cation of filtration and decantation methods. List of processes and ma- 
chines now in general use for thickening, decanting and filtering slimes. 
Thickening. Vacuum filtration: the Butters filter, operating costs; the 
Moore filter, operating costs; the Ridgeway filter. Revolving drum 
vacuum filters: the Oliver filter; the Portland filter. Pressure filtration: 
Dehne type filter; the Merrill filter; the Kelly filter; the Burt filter. Con- 
tinuous counter-current decantation: operating costs; intermittent de- 
eantation. Bibliography. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 21. 


Paper No. 188. Precipitation. 
By G. H. Clevenger. 


Subject Matter: Early attempts to effect precipitation from ore pulps 
upon metallic plate cathodes; unsatisfactory results; present practice con- 
templates precipitation from clear solutions only. Harly types of clarify- 
ing devices; the Merrill clarifying filter process, costs of operation. 
Classification of various methods of precipitation used and proposed: 
electrolytic and chemical; electrolytic precipitation; various precipitants, 
charcoal, aluminum, zine shavings, zine wafers, zine dust. Refining; 
methods and results. Bibliography. 

Treatment: Descriptive and statistical. Pages, 35. Illustrations, 4 
inserts, 6 half-tones and 4 line cuts in text. 


Paper No. 189. The Smelting and Refining of Lead. 


By H. O. Hofman. 


Subject Matter: Introduction of blast-roasting; reverberatory fur- 
nace has become obsolete. Theories regarding blast-roasting; presence of 
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lime not absolutely necessary. Composition of charge; two rival processes 
in the United States, the Huntington-Heberlein and the Dwight-Lloyd; 
comparative advantages and disadvantages of the two systems. Form 
and proportions of blast furnaces. The Parkes process for desilverizing 
lead bullion; removal of bismuth from lead. Treatment of blast furnace 
matte. Formation of speiss in blast roasting. Formation of fine dust 
in blast-furnace work; filtration of fumes and dust; the Cottrell system 
of electric precipitation of fumes and dust. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 5. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE METALLURGY OF ZINC. 
Edited by Walter Renton Ingalls. 


Paper No. 190. Some Main Points in the Economics of the Metallurgy 
of Zinc. 


By W. R. Ingalls. 


Subject Matter: Recent marked changes in the zine industry of the 
world; introduction of the Wilfley table in 1896; introduction of 
Wetherill’s system of magnetic separation and Blake’s system of electro- 
static separation for the treatment of mixed ores; introduction of flota- 
tion process of Broken Hill. Important consequences developing from 
the introduction of the flotation process. Characteristics of Broken Hill 
zine ore. Importance of good workmen in metallurgical process. Installa- 
tion of zine smelteries in Australia, Siberia, India and Japan. Germany 
and Belgium as factors in the economics of zine production. Principal 
districts of zine smelting throughout the world. Systems of zine smelting 
developed during the past 50 years. Brief historical sketch of important 
developments. American contributions to the development of zine smelt- 
ing. Comparison of European and American practice, developed in con- 
nection with sketch of principal operations in modern smelting practice. 
Economic results. Prospects for electric zine smelting. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 11. 


Paper No. 191. The Development of Zinc Smelting in the United States. 
By George C. Stone. 


Subject Matter: Early production of spelter in the United States. 
Brief historic sketch of the development of zine smelting in the United 
States. Developments in the East and South. Developments in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Developments in the Missouri-Kansas coal fields. Devel- 
opments in the Kansas-Oklahoma gas fields. Developments in Colorado. 
The Pittsburg district. Brief historic sketch of the development of zine 
rolling mills. Developments in connection with processes for the manu- 
facture of oxide of zine. Development of methods for ore concentration. 
Types of smelter furnace developed in the United States; improvements: 
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in roasting furnaces, ladle cars and miscellaneous features connected with 
the zine industry. Various processes for making spelter. Electrolytic 
precipitation. Electrothermic smelting. Tabular information relating to 
spelter production in the United States and for the world. 


Treatment: Historical, descriptive and statistical. Pages, 29. 


Paper No. 192. Ore Dressing. 
By Robert H. Richards. 


Subject Matter: Early evolution in processes of dressing and concen- 
trating ores. Flotation process; principles and methods of application. 
Magnetic separation; differential magnetic work on weakly magnetic 
minerals. Breakers and crushers; Chile mills; tube mills; stamps. Im- 
provements in milling process. Recent flow sheets from Anaconda. Im- 
provements in application of jigs, classifiers and flotation methods. Tim- 
ber Butte mill, Montana, cited as illustration of advanced methods for 
use on complex ores, combining water concentration and flotation. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 9. 


Paper No. 193. Electrometallurgy. 
By E. F. Roeber. 


Subject Matter: Different effects or properties of the electric current 
which may be useful in metallurgy. Electric furnace processes: funda- 
mental principles; classification of electric furnaces; applications of the 
electric furnace, melting and refining; reduction process. Electrolytic 
processes: fundamental principles; classification of electrolytic processes. 
Metallurgical application of the electrolytic processes: electrolysis with 
soluble anodes, electrolytic refining of metals—copper, silver, gold, lead, 
nickel, zine, iron, tin, bismuth, cadmium; electrolysis with insoluble 
anodes—gold, copper. Electrolytic furnace processes: aluminum, sodium, 
magnesium, calcium, cerium, zinc. Bibliography. . 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 22. 


Paper No, 194. Metallography. 
By William Campbell. 


Subject Matter: Recent broadening of the field of metallography. 
The structure of metals; the amorphous theory, strain disease, Quincke’s 
‘“foam-cell’’ hypothesis; melting-points; critical points; physical proper- 
ties, Tungsten. Binary alloys: thermal diagrams, copper-zine. Copper- 
tin, copper-aluminum, aluminum alloys. Heat treatment, annealing, prop- 
erties at high temperatures, etc. Ternary alloys. Electrical properties. 
Magnetic properties. Corrosion. Sulphides, ete. New applications of 
metallographic methods. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 12. 
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Paper No. 195. Symposium on the Utilization of Fuels in Metallurgy. 
Edited by C. H. Fulton. 


PULVERIZED COAL IN REVERBERATORY FURNACES. 
By D. H. Browne. 


Subject Matter: Use by the Canadian Copper Co. in 1911 of pul- 
verized coal in reverberatory furnaces; size and character of furnaces. 
Experience during the years 1912-13; changes in design as result of ex- 
perience. Economic results realized with improved design and construc- 
tion. 


BURNING PULVERIZED COAL IN COPPER REVERBERATORIES. 
By E. P. Mathewson. 


Use of pulverized coal in Garfield plant of the American Smelters 
Securities Company and the Washoe Reduction Works of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company in 1914. Physical characteristics of coal adapted 
for pulverizing. Fineness of pulverization necessary. Advantages and 
economic results anticipated. 


GAS PRODUCER DEVELOPMENT. 
By Z. OC. Kline. 


Recent tendency in furnace development has been toward regenera- 
tive and recuperative types. Importance of gas producer in view of 
decrease in natural gas production. Development toward mechanically- 
operated types. Demands for gas producer which will gasify bituminous 
coal and fix the tarry constituents. Mechanically operated producers more 
expensive in first cost and in upkeep, but for labor required, very much 
cheaper. Such producers furnish more uniform product and handle 
larger quantity of coal per square foot of surface. Probable future trend 
of development in gas-producer design, construction and operation. 


SURFACE COMBUSTION (WHAT IS IT2). 
By Q. E. Lucke. 


Chemical requirements for perfect combustion. Necessity of avoid- 
ing conditions furnishing possibilities of explosive combustion. Localiza- 
tion of combustion zones. Methods of preventing ‘‘back flash’’ and 
‘“blow off’’. Harly work of Prof. C. E. Luecke led to discovery of funda- 
mental principle governing surface combustion; later work of Prof. W. A. 
Bone, especially in the use of bonded diaphragms as fire beds. Introduc- 


tion of the term ‘‘surface combustion’’ to distinguish this form from the- 


usual free combustion. 
Treatments: Descriptive. Pages, 7. 


ay 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AND MARINE ENGINEERING 


Paper No. 196. Calculations for Ships’ Forms and Light Thrown by 
Modern Experiments upon Resistance, - Propulsion 
and Rolling of Ships. 


By D. W. Taylor. 


Subject Matter: Calculations: discusses desirability of using mathe- 
matical formulae for ships’ forms to facilitate preparation of lines. De- 
scribes methods developed and used at United States experimental model 
basin with mathematical derivation of formulae in appendix to paper. 
Resistance: present accepted ideas based upon results of model experi- 
ments initiated by William Froude and now in general use; minute 
accuracy not possible at present time, but resistance data for models 
of widely varying forms enables competent naval architects in most 
cases to determine resistance in advance with sufficient accuracy for 
practical purposes; variations of surface friction with temperature of 
water in model basins; influence due to fouling with marine growths. 
Propellers: Model Basin methods usually considered applicable to pro- 
pellers, but fail at times by reason of cavitation; limit at which full- 
sized propellers begin to cavitate not clearly known; comprehensive 
formulae for power and efficiency of propellers derived from Model 
results; illustrates conditions in which a propeller works behind ship by 
giving wake currents at stern of model as measured and indicated by 
new method; description of device and method of use. Rolling: renewed 
interest in rolling of ships in recent years; brief historical sketch begin- 
ning with Wm. Froude’s theory of 1861; discussion of agreement between 
Froude’s formulae and results obtained with models; actual rolling curve 
for large battleship. Appendix II gives method of analysis of rolling 
curves for models, and concludes that results do not strictly agree with 
either Froude’s or Bertin’s assumptions regarding resistance of water in 
rolling. 

Treatment: Mathematical, descriptive and expository. Pages, 67. 
Illustrations, 3 inserts and 15 cuts in text. 


Paper No. 197. Ocean Freighters. 
By Ernest H. Rigg. 


Subject Matter: Experimental work justified; new rules replace old. 
Classification societies; Lloyd’s register premier. Definite standard of 
strength a necessity; structural materials; structural standards not 
adapted to ship construction. Safety at sea. Bulkhead sub-division. 
Life-boats. Fire alarm and extinguisher systems. Improved accommo- 
dations for crew. Freighters classified; discussions; types; construction; 
longitudinally framed ships. Cooled and refrigerated cargoes; growth of 
frozen meat trade; effect on passenger liner’s menus. Radio telegraphy. 
Elimination of wood decks. Influence of Panama Canal; American 
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Hawaiian 8S. 8S. Co.’s vessels; new designs contemplated. Effect of ter- 
minal facilities. Rapidity of dispatch. Improvement in crew’s quarters. 
Lumber steamers. Use of fuel oil influences design. Changes in motive 
power. Propeller problems. Hydro-electrie steering gear. Handicaps, 
patents, yard standards. Effects of U. 8. navigation laws. Beginning of 
period of increased activity. Effect of submarine tactics. Bibliography. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 20. 


Paper No. 198. Recent Developments in Japanese Ship-building. 
By S. Terano. 


Subject Matter: General discussion of status of shipbuilding in 
Japan; brief historical sketch; condition of Japanese shipbuilding at the 
time of the Chinese war; commercial and shipbuilding expansion follow- 
ing upon conclusion of Chinese war; influence of war with Russia on 
Japanese shipbuilding. Governmental acts for the encouragement of 
shipbuilding; tabular and graphical information showing increase in 
tonnage during the years’ 1897-1915, and also tonnage built in each of 
the principal shipyards during the same period. Influence of present 
European war on Japanese shipbuilding; table showing number and gross 
tonnage of merchant vessels built at principal Japanese shipyards; brief 
review of development and increase in Japanese naval construction during 
same periods. Tabular information showing number and displacement 
of war ships launched each year during period 1891-1915; also tonnage 
built under various classes and types of vessels in mercantile yards 
during period 1897-1915. Development in the use of steel in warship 
construction. Extension of facilities for construction at rapid rate. 
Scarcity of skilled labor. Shortage in iron and steel structural material. 
Estimate of plant for the manufacture of armor plates in 1902. Increase 
in steel-casting foundries. Works for the manufacture of anchor and 
chain cables. Brief description of recent Pacific liners built for the 
Japanese-San Francisco service, with principal dimensions and technical 
characteristics. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 21. Illustrations, 3 diagrams in 
text. 


Paper No. 199. Bulk Freight Vessels of the Great Lakes. 
By Herbert C. Sadler, 


Subject Matter: Cargoes and handling: staples, iron ore and grain 
eastward, coal westward; tonnage; short season. Dispatch in loading 
and unloading, effect on design; handling facilities; grab bucket, Hulett 
bucket, elevated bins; time of loading and unloading ore; installations 
illustrated. Effect of handling methods on design: clear decks, spacing 
of hatches, depths of vessel, holds free from obstructions. Other in- 
fluencing features: draught, depth of water, Sault Sainte Marie, Lime 
Kiln Crossing; length and breadth limited by locks, channels, harbors; 
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speed. Structural features and forms illustrated. Machinery: Scotch 
boilers, engines, Howden draft system, condensers, pumps. Trial par- 
ticulars. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 13. Illustrations, 5 diagrams and 
5 half-tones. 


Paper No. 200. River, Lake, Bay and Sound Steamers of the 
United States. 


By Andrew Fletcher. 


Subject Matter: Drawings more instructive than detailed description. 
Selections largely of steamboat type; extreme shallow-draft and stern- 
wheel steamers omitted. Sources of information. Selections include 
many well known steamers: ‘‘Washington Irving’’, ‘‘Berkshire’’, 
““Northland’’, ‘‘Seeandbee’’, ‘‘Horicon’’, ‘‘Tacoma’’, ‘‘Rose Standish’’, 
‘¢Priscilla’’, ‘‘Commonwealth’’. Hull details: few built under Classifica- 
tion Rules; observance U. 8. Steamboat Inspection Rules exacted; single 
bottoms; double bottoms; flanging vs. angle bars; longitudinal trussing; 
truss framing; deck beams; guard beams; guard braces; sponsons; main- 
deck plating; bulkheads; compartment exits; pumps; bitumastic com- 
positions; elimination of wood. Machinery: engines; valves and gears; 
air pumps; condensers; main auxiliaries; feed-water heaters; filters; 
twin-tanks; boilers; fuels. Superstructures: generally wood with steel 
girders and pipe stanchions; fire bulkheads; slow-burning materials; all- 
steel impracticable; modernizing and refining; heating, ventilating, 
plumbing and sanitation. Sprinkler systems and other fire protection. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 10. Illustrations, 44 inserts and 13 
half-tones. 


Paper No. 201. Special Types of Cargo Steamers for the United States 
Coast-to-Coast Trade Through the Panama Canal. 


By George W. Dickie. 


Subject Matter: Controlling factors. Cargoes. Compromise type. 
American Hawaiian S. S. Co. freighters. Desired features. Resultant 
construction. Outlines illustrated. Uses discussed. Methods of propul- 
sion. Capacity. Draft. Refrigerated space. Double-bottom arrange- 
ment. Number of hatches. Handling cargoes, methods in use and pro- 
posed. Special type of vessel demanded. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 11, with 4 inserts. 


Paper No. 202. The Development of the Sail Yacht, Steam Yacht and 
Motor Yacht in American Waters. 


By William Gardner. 


Subject Matter: The sailing yacht: early characteristics; ‘‘America’’, 
1851; success resulted in distinct type, examples; center-board type, 
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characteristics, speed results, now extinet; ‘‘Madge’’, 1881, features, 
success, influences on designs; New York and Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
formulae; ‘‘Genesta’’, ‘‘Puritan’’, ‘‘Mayflower’’, “¢Volunteer’’; 40-ft. 
class, ‘‘Minerva’’; 46-footers, new principles, ‘‘Gloriana’’, ‘‘ Dilemma’’; 
changing rules; present rule, results satisfactory. The steam yacht; 
developed since 1890; harbor influences; three types, express, coastwise 
yachts, and sea-going cruisers; characteristics; Lloyd’s rules; boilers, 
Scotch, water-tube; engines. Motor yachts: first marine naphtha engines, 
1885; early history; Otto, Daimler, four-cycle, two-cycle, Riotte; recent 
development; high-speed or family types; ‘‘Pioneer’’, hydroplane feat- 
ures; monoplane type; raised-deck cruiser. Fuel controlling factor in 
future. Diesel engines. 

Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 27. Illustrations, 
6 inserts, 1 half-tone and 5 diagrams. 


Paper No. 203. The United States Lightvessels, Nos. 101 and 102. 
By George C. Cook. 


Subject Matter: Principal dimensions and technical characteristics of 
Lightvessels Nos. 101-102. Lines of vessel are development of many 
years’ observation on performance of these small vessels used as signal- 
light platforms when moored at sea. Vessel construction throughout of 
steel. Other fire-proof materials. General arrangement of hull and de- 
scription of subdivision of internal space. Brief description of propelling 
power and auxiliaries. Mooring anchors, Brief description of signal- 
flash apparatus and fog-signal apparatus. Brief bibliography. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 5. Illustrations, 6 inserts, giving 
lines, general arrangement, drawings and technical characteristics of 
vessels. 


Paper No. 204. Warships of the First Line of Battle. 
By EH. Ferretti. 


Subject Matter: Generalities: dreadnaughts, ships of the line, 
cruisers, scouts, destroyers and submarines; paper restricted to discussion 
of evolution in warships of line and in cruiser types; increase in size 
approaching limit on account of capacity of harbors, docks and yards 
and manageability. Gun armament: size and number increased; location; 
secondary armament, development; light guns. Armor: development and 
methods discussed. Underwater defense: lack of development; lack of 
data; chain nets, countermining, longitudinal bulkheads, outboard filling, 
third internal skin, multiplication of transverse bulkheads, provisions 
for escape of gas. Speed increased. Probable lines of future develop- 
ment; radio telegraphy and aerial navigation; ships may be reduced to 
two types, ships of the line, torpedo boats and submarines; six funda- 
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mental principles suggested and defined; public interest; heavy cost. 
Practical example: structure and arrangements, internal and external; 
guns and munitions; protection; propulsive machinery; speed and radius 
of action. 

Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 26, with 3 half-tones 
and 1 diagram in text. 


Paper No. 205. The Submarine. 
By R. H. M. Robinson. 


Subject Matter: Present general interest; historically old, practically 
new; paper limited to present day submarines; engineering problems and 
solutions. Essential qualities: seaworthiness, increased surface speed, 
greater submerged speed and radius, increased armament. Hull: form, 
reserve buoyancy, stability. Armament: torpedo tubes, more required, 
Space provisions; capping; high submerged speed; guns, small calibre 
prevalent type. Propulsion: surface propulsion, oil engines, power; steam, 
development, boilers, oil fuel, turbines, difficulties; electric propulsion; 
submerged propulsion. Batteries, motors, gassing, noise. Periscopes: 
description; range finder; use of more than one; replacing. Special feat- 
ures: bottom wheels; diving compartments. Signalling: somewhat de- 
ficient in sight, hearing, signalling ability. Strength and stability. 
Anti-submarine provisions: external to object attacked; aeroplanes, 
tenders; contained within the object attacked, speed and handiness, nets, 
structural provisions. Submarine a tried and proven weapon of war. 
Table giving essential data regarding submarines of leading nations. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 15, with 1 insert 
table. 


Paper No, 206. Submarine Torpedo Boats. 
Py ly Yi Op ea rs 


Subject Matter: Modern submarine first entered active phase of 
development at beginning of Russo-Japanese war in 1904; submarines 
played no important part during this war; principal naval powers, how- 
ever, continued construction and development. Number of submarines 
possessed by principal naval powers at beginning of present European 
war. Brief reference to submarine construction in Europe during present 
war. Principal types and distribution among principal naval powers. 
Distinction between submarines and submersibles. Single- and double- 
hull types indicate present trend of design; principal characteristics of 
these types. Diving and even-keel submarines. The principal features 
of design: size; habitability; armament; reserve buoyancy; speed; cruis- 
ing radius. Power equipment for surface cruising: advantages of Diesel 
engine under following heads—(a) compactness and moderate weight; 
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(b) economy in fuel consumption; (¢) ability to start instantly; (d) 
ease in disposition of products of combustion; (e) freedom of excessive 
radiation or storage of heat; maximum sizes at present available; weights 
of Diesel engine per brake horsepower; rotative speed. Power and equip- 
ment for submerged cruising: advantages of storage-electric-battery 
drive under following heads—(a) weight of plant remains constant while 
in operation; (b) no evolution of heat while running submerged; (c) 
motors are silent and frée from vibration. Disadvantages of storage bat- 
tery power under following heads— (a) fragility and lack of durability 
of storage batteries; (b) danger arising from hydrogen-oxygen gases 
given off; reference to different types of batteries, including recent 
Edison nickel-iron alkaline cell. Lessons from the present war. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 24. 


Paper No. 207. Present Condition of the Submarine. 
By Max A. Laubeuf. 


Subject Matter: The beginnings of submarine navigation, U. S%. 
1776; first military submarine, 1887, France; experiments of Holland, 
Lake, Pullino; ‘‘submersible’’ type. Submarine and submersible dif- 
ferentiated: mode of construction, water ballast tanks inside vs. outside. 
Reserve of buoyancy, low vs. high; form of body, cireular vs. torpedo- 
boat section; changes from surface to under-water navigation, time re- 
quired for immersing; general adoption of submersible type. Present 
development of submarine navigation: numbers built by various nations; 
prevailing types of submarine—Electric Boat Co., Vickers & Co.; sub- 
mersible—Laubeuf, Germania-Krupp, Laurenti; other designs. Increase 
in displacement: examples cited; drawbacks; speeds. Two distinct types: 
(1) defensive or coast-guard submarine—characteristics, common use, 
examples; (2) squadron submarine—must replace destroyer type, offensive 
power, nautical qualities, speed insufficient, half measures useless, maxi- 
mum power with minimum weight, double motor, debt to storage battery, 
internal-combustion engines. Military uses of the submarine: (1) defense 
of coasts; (2) preventing attempt at blockade; (3) preventing disem- 
barkation of troops; (4) demoralization of morale on ships subject to 
attack; (5) interference with commerce. Prophesies, opinions. Bibliog- 
raphy. 

Treatment: Historical, descriptive and expository. Pages, 32. Tllus- 
trations, 13 diagrams and 5 half-tones. 


Paper No, 208. Modern Marine Gun Armament. 
By H. F. Leary. 


Subject Matter: Development of dreadnaught during last seven years 
covers revolutionary changes in modern marine gun armament. Plans of 
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dreadnaught introduced new governing principle known as ‘‘all big gun’’ 
or ‘‘single calibre’’ versus armament of the ‘‘mixed battery’’. Reasons 
for adoption of new idea and for former policy; target practice shows 
that the larger the calibre the more accurate the shooting; additional 
reasons. Selection of calibre and type of gun for primary armament a 
subject of much controversy; fairly strong current of opinion favors 
increasing calibre; reasons attributed. Augmentation of striking power 
necessitated by increase in battle ranges and improvement in armor; 
ways of accomplishing. Use of high explosives in armor-piercing pro- 
jectiles. Range of calibre of primary armament. Arrangement of bat- 
teries to get maximum fire efficiency; results obtained by various nations; 
controlling factor in American practice. General conditions governing 
primary armament of modern capital ships summarized. Methods of 
handling ammunition; tendency towards adoption of electrical machinery. 
Two general systems used in turret loading. Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of ‘‘Director’’ method of firing. Arrangements of ammunition 
supply. Breech mechanisms. Erosion, causes and remedies. Muzzle 
droop and effects. Secondary battery, guns and armament. Aerial de- 
fense. Armament of submarine vessels. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 17. 


Paper No. 209. The General Problem of Naval Warfare. 
By D. W. Knox. 


Subject Matter: Army and Navy not alone concerned in war. Public 
opinion permits war only when national honor imperiled or vital interests 
jeopardized; relation of vital interests to the ‘‘Great Arbiter’’ discussed; 
control of Panama Canal, Dardanelles, Bosphorus; problems of European 
nations. War and diplomacy: treaties, preparedness and potential force; 
war one phase of diplomacy; war continuation of diplomatic battles. 
The statesman and the warrior; duty of government to provide for na- 
tional defense; preservation of national existence a national affair; 
council of national defense for peace preparation only; experience of 
U.S. during Civil War; war policies should be clearly defined in advance; 
principle of survival of strongest and fittest applies to nations. Strategy 
defined as ‘‘Art of using battles in war’’; functions of diplomatic and 
other civil branches of government important part of general problem of 
naval warfare; peace strategy; function of General Staff; method of 
upholding Monroe Doctrine; fleet position, bases, mobilization, getting 
there first; information about hostile forces, assistance from ashore, 
scouting, screening. Tactics: concentration; function of destroyers, sub- 
marines, mines; the Main Day action—annihilation of opponents, prin- 
cipal object; concentration, key to success; battleships, principal weapon; 
time of vital importance; broadside fire; maneuvering; division column 
movement; line of bearing; T situation ideal; battle cruisers; torpedo 
attacks. Command: high qualities demanded; expertness essential; con- 
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tinued study of changing conditions required; indoctrination; loyalty, 
morale. Bibliography. 
Treatment: Hxpository. Pages, 25. 


Paper No. 210. Marine Steam Boilers and Boiler Room Equipment. 
By Chas. F. Bailey. 


Subject Matter: No revolutionary invention during last decade made 
in field of marine boiler and boiler room equipment, nevertheless many 
important improvements in design, construction and operation. General 
discussion of Scotch boilers regarding leading characteristics of design 
and construction. General discussion of water-tube boilers of specific 
types regarding leading characteristics of design, construction and opera- 
tion; water-tube boilers with special reference to mercantile practice; the 
Niclausse boiler; White-Forster boiler; Normand boilers; the box type 
of boiler; Drum type of boiler; Thornycroft boilers; Yarrow boilers; Bab- 
cock and Wilcox marine boilers. Superheated steam: the Foster super- 
heater; the Babcock and Wilcox superheater; Yarrow superheater; the 
Robinson type of superheater; the Schmidt superheater. Arrangement of 
fire room. Boiler room piping, valves, etc. Boiler room communication: 
telegraph systems; firing indicators; smoke indicators. Analysis of fiue 
gases. Handling of refuse and ashes. Mechanical and natural draft. 
Boiler feed pumps. Feed-water heaters. Boiler corrosion. Bibliography. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 58. Illustrations, 15 inserts, 10 half- 
tones and 16 line cuts in text. 


Paper No. 211. The Development of the Marine Steam Turbine. 
By H. C. Dinger. 


Subject Matter: Chronology. Types proposed, many; successful, 
few. Two basic types, impulse and reaction; Curtis, Parsons; characteris- 
tics. Tendency toward one type. Relative advantages: impulse, reaction. 
Backing and maneuvering power, difficulties. Cruising turbines, results. 
Combination of impulse stages at high-pressure end. Applications: ar- 
rangement of turbines on naval vessels; on merchant systems. Reduction 
systems: electric drive; hydraulic transmitter; gearing, efficiencies, ad- 
vantages. Advantages that the application of the marine turbine has 
secured for commercial vessels and for naval vessels—economy, cost, 
space, vibration, oil. Present and future applications: for naval vessels— 
capital ships, destroyers and scouts; for commercial vyessels—fast passen- 
ger vessels and yachts, slow and moderate-powered merchant vessels. 
Economy: lack of economy at low speeds. Superheat. Difficulties ex- 
perienced: Parsons, Curtis, Zoelly; rusting of interiors: Incidental in- 
fluences; vacuum, propeller design. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 29. Illustrations, 9 diagrams and 2 
half-tones. 
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Paper No. 212. The Application of the Steam Turbine to Marine 
Propulsion. 


By J. F. Metten. 


Subject Matter: Turbines coupled direct to propeller shafting. Tur- 
bines and mechanical reduction gear. Turbo-electric transmissions. Hy- 
draulic transformers or transmitters. Reciprocating engines and turbines 
in combination; description and comparison of various arrangements, 
applications and installations. Comparative performance of different 
systems, with table showing losses compared and analyzed. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 23, with 14 diagrams. 


Paper No. 213. Recent Developments in Marine Engineering in Japan. 
By Masayoshi Tsutsumi. 


Subject Matter: Ship-building Encouragement Acts promulgated in 
1896. Early types of marine engines built in Japan. General condition of 
the art of marine engineering in Japan at the time of the Japan-China 
War. Number of vessels and aggregate horse-power constructed under 
Encouragement Acts. Total horse-power built by principal firms in Japan 
during years 1897-1904. Principal dimensions and characteristics of 
typical large marine engines built in yards of Japan. Introduction of 
steam turbines, with principal characteristics of certain illustrative exam- 
ples. Combinations of reciprocating engines and Parsons’ low-pressure 
turbines. Introduction of Howden’s forced draft; water-tube boilers; 
superheated steam; oil fuel. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 12, with 4 inserts giving tabular 
information. 


Paper No. 214. Oil Fuel. 
By Ernest H. Peabody. 


Subject Matter: Use of oil fuel for marine purposes practically con- 
fined to production of steam. Early beginning of oil industry. Epoch- 
making discovery of oil at Spindle-Top, followed by great activity in oil 
burning. British Navy inaugurates use of mechanical atomizers for 
securing high boiler capacity. Statistics of oil production; amount and 
character available for fuel. Wide distribution of fueling stations. Oil 
tankers for transporting oil. Comparative cost of oil, and advantages 
of using it. Ease of conyerting vessels for burning oil; approximate 
cost. Physical properties of oil. Necessity for heating viscous oils re- 
cently introduced on the market. Importance of viscosity and methods 
of determining and reporting it; need of common standard. Danger of 
heating above flashpoint; possibility of obtaining a ‘‘safe’’ oil. Storage 
of oil on shipboard. Measurement of oil. Precautions against danger. 
Pumps, heaters, strainers, piping, ete. Corrosion due to oil. Early 
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methods of burning; types of atomizers compared. Advantages and 
economy of steam atomizers. Description of American types of me- 
chanical atomizers and methods of air control. Automatic control. Coal 
and oil in combination. Furnace design, importance of furnace volume. 
Limitations of draft. Individual burner capacity. Test results and other 
data. A glance backward. Trend in the immediate future. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 131. Illustrations, 8 inserts, 18 half- 
tones and 26 line cuts in text. 


Paper No. 215. The Application of Diesel or Heavy Oil Engines to 
Marine Propulsion, 


By G. C. Davison. 


Subject Matter: Two-cycle vs. four-cycle; comparison, with relative 
advantages and disadvantages. Size limitations. Two general classes on 
basis of weight. Suecessful applications; developments and use by 
various nations. Adaptations. Extent of industry. Builders. Fuel econ- 
omy controlling factor. Conditions in Europe and America. Essential 
data. Worst enemies. Dangers. 

Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 18. Illustrations, 1 
diagram, 6 half-tones and 1 insert. 


Paper No. 216. Diesel Engine Applied to Marine Purposes. 
By C. Kloos. 


Subject Matter: Early Russian use; Nobel Bros. interests. Werk- 
spoor Works. LEHarly designs, ‘‘Vuleanus’’, description, results. Fuel 
feeding. Results, motor vessel and steamer compared. Performances of 
many other motor vessels described. Deck machinery and auxiliaries. 
Fuel question. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 35. Illustrations, 4 diagrams, 9 half- 
tones and 1 insert. 


Paper No. 217. Cargo Handling Methods and Appliances. 
By H. MeL. Harding. 


Subject Matter: Objects of paper to discuss cargo-handling methods 
best adapted to reduce ship’s detention; to produce maximum return on 
investment with minimum charges; to change present methods so that 
handling cost at terminals will not exceed cost of water carriage. Vessels 
and shore appliances. Cargo classifications: miscellaneous, bulk. Nomen- 
elature. The marine terminal. Cargo transferring and handling methods: 
transferring mechanism on ship; influence of the design on the vessel on 
transference; ships for special commodities; special appliances; steam 
winch; burtoning; increased size of ships; side ports: costs per ton 
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handled by manual labor; speed of transference; dimensions of freighters; 
reducing ship’s detention. Shore appliances and terminal design and 
layout: principles of marine terminal design; shed capacity and tiering; 
warehouse functions. Various types of cranes; gantry jib-crane specifi- 
cations; traveling hoist cranes; other hoisting and conveying appliances. 
Bulk material cargoes. Coal handling plant for the Panama Canal. Ore 
and coal. Belt conveyors. Conclusions. Bibliography. 

Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 29. Illustrations, 2 
diagrams and 12 half-tones. 


Paper No. 218. Cargo Handling Methods and Appliances. 
By James A. Jackson. 


Subject Matter: World’s commerce, magnitude of the subject empha- 
sized. Classification of freight: bulk, live, package. Past methods of 
freight handling. Present methods of cargo handling. Future trend. 
Suggestions for improving cargo-handling methods. Power for cargo- 
handling machinery. Conclusions. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 12. 


Paper No. 219. Some Economic Fundamentals of Freight Handling. 
By David B. Rushmore. 


Subject Matter: World’s activities classified: production, transporta 
tion, consumption. Storage. Some of the necessary commodities of life. 
First and second place in the production of staples. Individual require- 
ments. World figures for population and production. Raw materials, 
sources and products. Weight and density of freight. Containers for 
package freight. Size of freight goods. Freight traffic of the United 
States. Average density of marine freight. Average cost per ton mile. 
Some typical costs of terminal freight handling. Carriers of freight; 
public carriers. Freight-handling apparatus. Typical ships’ manifest. 
Typical L. C. L. freight car. Classification of freight terminals. 

Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 30. Illustrations, 10 diagrams and 
9 half-tones. 


Paper No. 220. The Modern Trend in American Marine Terminals. 
By Robert H. Rogers. 


Subject Matter: Most desirable lines of terminal progress: safety, 
dispatch, economy, service. Safety: compulsory piloting, dry-docks and 
marine railways, car-floats, electric yard locomotives, working conditions, 
sanitation, fire protection, room for improvement. Dispatch: winches, 
conveyors, cranes. Economy: industrial trucks, car-pullers, portable 
cranes, automatic weighing machines, good lighting system, adequate 
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power distribution, battery charging devices, tools. Services: warehouses, 
the fly-wheels, equalizers in handling methods, service bettered through 
business relations. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 15. 


Paper No. 221. American Graving Dock Practice. 
By Leonard M. Cox. 


Subject Matter: Increased size of dry docks during last decade made 
necessary by marvelous growth of ships. Provision of adequate means 
for cleaning and repairing enormous floating structures present increas- 
ingly different problems. Construction of each dry dock involves new 
problems because of varying conditions. Review of methods used in 
principal American structures built in last decade, with summary of 
American practice regarding the most important features and examples of 
docks constructed or projected during that period, with table of dimen- 
sions and other data. Discussion of salient features of design, based on 
the study of constructions built or projected and upon an estimate of 
future requirements. Choice of type; site; essential features; general 
discussions; number of sills; closure; head; altars; lining; floor drains; 
floor; blocks; caisson grooves; flooring; fittings; stairs, cranes; pumping 
plant and structural design. 

Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 30, with 20 diagrams 
and 1 insert table. 


Paper No. 222. Dry Docks Recently Built in Italy. 
By Luigi Luiggi. 


Subject Matter: General information: reference to best and largest 
docks in Italy; dimensions of docks at Venice and Taranto; special feat- 
ures, methods and materials of construction. Floating caissons of special 
types, details and relatively low cost of construction; steel caissons read- 
ily operated; ferro-conecrete caissons especially adapted to conditions in 
tropical countries. Conclusion: Italian Navy Yards provided with all 
requirements for docking ships up to 800 feet in length and 110 feet in 
width, with ship in any condition, 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 8, with 6 diagrams. 


MISCELLANY. 


Paper No. 223. The ‘‘Arrival’’ of the Aeroplane, 
By Algernon E. Berriman. 


Subject Matter: The aeroplane for reconnaissance and direction of 
artillery fire; the British Government’s recent contracts. Manufacture as 
distinet from design; automobile factories equipped for aeroplane build- 
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ing; Gnome rotary motor. The non-military aeroplane of war; real fight- 
ing aeroplane not yet in existence. Aeroplane resistance: air resistance; 
stream-line forms; national research and private enterprise; the work 
of the wings; aerodynamics and frictional resistance; the regulation of 
speed; the virtue of a cambered wing. The power required for flight. 
Control and stability: the organs of direction and control; stability; 
gliding experiments in 1884; the effect of wind-gusts; lateral stability by 
the use of vertical fins. Bibliography. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 35, with 9 diagrams. 


Paper No. 224. A Discussion Concerning the Theory of Sustentation and 
Expenditure of Power in Flight. 


By F. W. Lanchester. 


Subject Matter: A resumé of investigations relating to flight. Skin 
or surface-friction; mathematical laws relating to skin-friction. Direct 
resistance as related to skin-friction; total resistance never less than the 
skin-friction; the ‘‘bluffness’’ effect prevents the full influence of skin- 
friction from being developed. ‘The skin-frictional basis of computing 
the direct resistance justified by experience. Resistance of the inclined 
plane lamina. Sustentation in flight: author’s theory of sustentation in 
flight based on general theory of vortex-motion; reference to screw- 
propeller and vortex theory; curves relating to propeller thrust. 

Treatment: Expository and mathematical. Pages, 24, with 12 dia- 
grams. 


Paper No. 225. Experimental Researches in France on the Resistance 
of Air. 


By L. Marchis. 


Subject Matter: Classification of experimental methods: reactions 
exerted by the air on a body in relative movement with it; manner of 
producing the movement of a body relative to the air which surrounds 
it, body movable; manner of producing the movement of a body relative 
to the air which surrounds it, artificial current of air; studies of aero- 
planes in free flight; the total resistance of the air and the determination 
of the pressures at each point of the surface of the body under investi- 
gation. The aerodynamic laboratories of France: the Hiffel laboratories, 
experiments made at the Hiffel Tower; the Hiffel laboratory, method by 
the use of an artificial current of air; the Aeroteehnic Institute of Saint- 
Cyr; the laboratory of M. de Guiche; the laboratory of Chalais-Meudon 
and the experiments of M. le Commandant Dorand; the aviation labora- 
tory of Vincennes and the experiments of Captain Olive; the experiments 
of Commandant Lafay at the physical laboratory of the Polytechnic 
School; aerodynamic studies performed in other laboratories. Diagrams 
representing the results of experiments: proposed notations; study of the 
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wings of an aeroplane, polar diagrams of M. Eiffel; study of the hori- 
zontal movement of an aeroplane, the logarithmic polar curve; the char- 
acteristic coefficients of propellers according to G. Hiffel; study of the 
properties of propellers, the logarithmic diagram of M. Eiffel; study of 
the properties of propellers, the diagram of the Aerotechnic Institute of 
Saint-Cyr. The results of experiment: within what limits may the results 
of experiments made on models be applied to full-sized machines; the 
displacement of a body under test through the air and the movement of 
the air with respect to a fixed body; the aerodynamics of the plane, planes 
orthogonal; aerodynamics of the plane, planes inclined to the direction 
of relative movement and isolated; aerodynamics of the plane, planes 
in tandem; aerodynamics of plane aerofoils, arranged stepwise; aero- 
dynamics of curved aerofoils, isolated; aerodynamics of curved aerofoils, 
combinations of curved aerofoils, arrangement in biplane; the aero- 
dynamics of curved aerofoils, combinations of curved aerofoils, aerofoils 
in tandem; the apparatus of aviation; propellers at a fixed point; pro- 
pellers advancing relative to the medium; study of the medium sur- 
rounding a screw propeller; influence on the operation of a propeller of 
a current of air perpendicular to the axis of rotation. Bibliography. 


Treatment: Descriptive and mathematical. Pages, 99. 1 insert. 


Paper No. 226. A Review of Hydrodynamical Theory as Applied to 
Experimental Aerodynamics. 


By J. C. Hunsaker. 


Subject Matter: Review of the principal conclusions to be drawn 
from the motion of a perfect fluid: steady motion; stream lines; Ber- 
noulli’s equation; Pitot tube; Venturi tube; hot-wire anemometers; source 
and sink, lines of foree, Ahlborn’s photographs; discontinuity; cyclic 
motion and vortices; vortex theory of sustentation. Real fluids: effects 
of compressibility; density; viscosity, Prandtl’s boundary layer, resist- 
ance of objects. Corresponding speeds and the theory of dynamical 
similarity. Principal conclusions to be drawn from mathematical theory. 
Illustrations taken from motion of real fluid under approximately similar 
conditions. Extensive references to the literature of hydrodynamical 
theory and experimental aerodynamics are’ given in connection with 
text. Bibliography. 

Treatment: Expository. Pages, 48. Illustrations, 15 half-tones and 
12 line diagrams in text. 


Paper No. 227. The Development of Refrigeration in the United States. 


By J. F. Nickerson. 


Subject Matter: Recent large growth of refrigerating industry within 
the time of the present generation. Brief historical sketch of evolution 
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of mechanical refrigeration. Special characteristics of progress during 
past 25 years. Organization of American Society of Refrigerating Engi- 
neers. Special features of development and improvement with special 
reference to ammonia machines. Characteristic features in connection 
with manufacture of artificial ice. Domestie refrigeration. Precooling 
and refrigeration of perishable fruit in transit. Ocean carriage of re- 
frigerated meat. Cold storage warehouses. Refrigeration in the general 
industries. 


Treatment: Historical. Pages, 25. 


Paper No. 228. Refrigeration in Sweden. 
By Thor Andersson. 


Subject Matter: Small relative demand for refrigeration in Sweden. 
Exceptional knowledge of rational methods of dairying. Ice method for 
creaming. Importance of refrigerating in the brewing industry. Tech- 
nical characteristics of Swedish practice in the construction of refrig- 
erating machinery. Construction of refrigerating establishments by 
Swedish companies outside the boundaries of Sweden. Miscellaneous 
application of refrigeration in the arts. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 3. 


Paper No. 229. Refrigeration in France, 
By L. Marchis. 


Subject Matter: The technique of very low temperatures: production 
of liquid air; separation of the oxygen and nitrogen of the air; special 
circumstances presented by the liquefaction of air (mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen); the separation of oxygen and nitrogen can not be realized 
when, in the liquefaction of air, the liquid and gaseous phases are main- 
tained in contact; distillation of liquid air under constant pressure; con- 
densation of air under constant pressure with elimination of the liquid 
phase; the counter-flow method of Mons. G. Claude; the preparation of 
pure oxygen and of nitrogen 97% or 98% pure; the preparation of 
nitrogen with 0.2% oxygen; the preparation of hydrogen; the extraction 
of the rare gases in the atmosphere; liquid oxygen employed as an ex- 
plosive; production of temperatures down to —211 C by the use of liquid 
nitrogen; recovery of volatile liquids (method of M. Claude). Heat insu- 
lators. Refrigerating machines: capacity and performance, definitions 
and formule; the construction of refrigerating machines in France. The 
applications of refrigeration: the traveling refrigerating plant of the 
French Association du Froid; refrigeration in the wine industry. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 31, with 1 insert 
giving tabular information. 
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Paper No. 230. Some Observations on the Extent and Value of Farm 
Power Equipment. 


By Philip S. Rose. 


Subject Matter: Horses and mules the farmer’s principal source of 
power; census of 1910 showed over 24,000,000 horses and mules on farms 
in the United States; other census data for 1914. Cost of horse-power 
and mechanical-power compared. Chart showing improved acreage for 
each work-animal; chart showing improved acreage by decades since 
1850; chart showing number of horses in the United States by decades 
since 1870. Number of horses depends upon farmer’s ability to feed 
them. Lands not plowed deep enough; table showing data on depths and 
widths of furrows and corresponding draft in pounds required. Not the 
initial price of a horse but its equipment and maintenance that are the 
important expenses. Size of power-units and influence on cost of crop 
production. Chart showing average values of horses and mules since 
1899; chart showing highest and lowest prices paid for horses in Omaha 
stock market since 1899. Horse population of the world being depleted 
by ‘the European War. Power-driven machines a necessity for many 
kinds of farm work; table showing power required to operate principal 
farm and household machines. Use of windmills, their number and 
power capacity. Steam and gas engines. Development of the tractor; 
the light-weight tractor. Steam engines for threshing. Portable gas 
engines. Automobiles and trucks on the farm. Table showing data of 
power costs for various kinds of power on the farm. 


Treatment: Statistical and expository. Pages, 18, with 5 diagrams. 


Paper No. 231. Agriculture and the Engineer. 
By J. B. Davidson. 


Subject Matter: Data from U. 8S. Census on farm and industrial in- 
vestments. Table showing investments in farm machines, value of farm 
crops and of mature horses and mules per capita of rural population. 
Influence of machinery on cost of farm labor. Increase in area of agri- 
cultural land in the United States must come through reclamation of 
now worthless areas, either by drainage or irrigation; estimated that 
total area of land reclaimed by drainage is now 32,000,000 acres and by 
irrigation 20,000,000 acres. Estimated that 74,000,000 acres may be re- 
claimed and 250,000,000 acres made more produetive by drainage, and 
that, with the water available for it, 50,000,000 acres may be reclaimed 
by irrigation. Importance of the road problem. Great value of agricul- 
tural engineering in its various branches. Demand for agricultural engi- 
neering and education for it; field for graduate agricultural engineers. 
Bibliography. 

Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 11. 
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Paper No. 232. Technical Education for the Professions of Applied 
Science. 


By Ira N. Hollis. 


Subject Matter: Training for workmen. Training for a profession. 
The vocational school or trade school. ‘‘Broad’’ education; specialty 
leads toward narrowness. The technical school and the college. The 
teaching of mechanical engineering; practical shop work and book 
courses. Teachers usually not experienced in real manufacturing. Real 
shop work in Worcester Polytechnic Institute; the power of application 
and work is the object of a school; theory is studied only ounce, whereas 
practice can be obtained continuously afterward; purpose of the founders 
of the Institute. Professions begin as occupations; engineering and agri- 
culture were oldest occupations. Four methods open to those entering 
an engineering profession. The fundamental subjects are the applied 
sciences—courses over-crowded rather than over-loaded. Schedule of 
studies in American schools of applied sciences. Charts showing schedule 
of hours required for subjects. Freedom of choice; elective courses. 
Competition of trade has crept into our schools; effect of salaries paid. 
Outside work for professors. 

Treatment: Expository and descriptive. Pages, 20, with 8 diagrams. 


Paper No. 233. Some Considerations Regarding Engineering Education 
in America. 


By Geo. F. Swain. 


Subject Matter: The general tendency of engineering education. 
Value of self-education. Pioneer professional schools in America; early 
European professional schools. Curriculum of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute of date, 1826; of Sheffield Scientific School (Yale University) 
of the year 1852-53. The effect of French and German technical schools. 
First electrical engineering course in America at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1883-84. Beginning of the laboratory method. Increas- 
ing number of studies to be pursued; wisdom of later methods of teaching 
questioned. Subjects once considered important now omitted. Education 
of exceptional versus ordinary men. Engineering rests upon mathematics 
and actual sciences and mechanics. Suggestions as to proper direction 
in which engineering schools should develop. Probable that better op- 
portunities now offered in America (1913) for engineering education 
than in Europe. 

Treatment: Historical and expository: Pages, 14. 


Paper No. 234. Scientific and Engineering Improvements in the Heating 
and Ventilating Art. 


By Rolla C. Carpenter. 


Subject Matter: Improvements of the scientific foundation of the 
art of heating and ventilation; better understanding of fundamental 
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laws; interrelation between heating and ventilation; investigations re- 
garding amount of heat required to maintain enclosures in buildings at 
any desired temperature. Scientific developments in the art of ventila- 
tion; influence of carbon dioxide on health and comfort; investigations 
regarding results of varying degrees of humidity, effects of noxious gases, 
odors and other accidental constituents of the air. Engineering and 
mechanical development in the art of heating. Development of the art 
of air conditioning: the cooling of rooms; dust and smoke removal. 


Treatment: Expository and historical. Pages, 9. 


Paper No. 235. Recent Developments in Heating and Ventilation. 
By D. D. Kimball. 


Subject Matter: Recent developments and requirements in connection 
with the heating and ventilating of buildings. Work of the New York 
State Commission on ventilation. Recent recognition of the status of 
CO, as a factor in the problem of ventilation. Conclusions of New York 
State Commission regarding the influence of the chemical constituents 
of the air of an occupied room. Humidification of air. Ozonization of 
air. Presence of trade dust as a factor in ventilation. Importance of 
air movement in connection with ventilation. Temperatures for air in- 
troduced for purposes of heating and ventilation; artificial cooling; high 
costs of artificial cooling; necessity of proper rational management and 
skill in operating any system of artificial heating and ventilation. 
Mechanical appliance for use of heating and ventilating engineers. Ref- 
erence to multi-blade fan and air washing. 


Treatment: Historical and expository. Pages, 18. 


Paper No. 236. Vacuum, Vacuo-Vapor and Atmospheric Heating Systems. 
By James David Hoffman. 


Subject Matter: Tarliest steam systems produced cireulation by 
increasing the pressure on the supply, while at the present time the 
tendency is to reduce pressure on the return. Tendency in heating 
development: (1) A gravity-return system is the basis of the modified 
systems of recent years; this is not well adapted to light, continuous 
service; (2) low-pressure steam, air-line vacuum, gravity-return system 
used on residence plants; (3) low-pressure steam, air-line continuous 
vacuum, gravity-return system used on medium large capacity plants; 
(4) low-pressure steam, return-line continuous-vacuum pump-return 
system used on plants of medium and large capacity; (5) near-atmos- 
pheric pressure, gravity-return system used on residences; (6) atmos- 
pheric-pressure gravity-return system is the most recent tendency toward 
simplicity and is used on residences. Classification of systems; trade 
names of typical systems. Vacuum System: Mechanical vacuum—air 
and condensate combined, seven advantages of this system, system in 
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detail; the Webster vacuum system; the Dunham system; the Monarch 
system; the automatic vacuum system; and the Reliable system. Air 
and condensate separate—the Paul system; the Sparks one-pipe air-line 
system. Vacuo-vapor systems: the Moline system; the mereury-seal 
_ System and advantages; the Eddy system. Atmospheric systems: their 
characteristics and regulation; the Broomell system; the Reliable system; 
the mercury-seal graduate system; the Illinois thermal modulating sys- 
tem; and the Webster modulation system. Special fittings: thermostatic 
valves; float -valves; nozzles and vacuum producers. High-pressure 
systems used only in places where it is necessary to maintain a high 
temperature differential. High-vacuum systems used to overcome high 
hydraulic-head. 


Treatment: Descriptive and expository. Pages, 33, with 41 diagrams. 


Paper No. 237. Development and Progress in Scientific Management 
During Recent Years. 


By E. P. Lesley. 


Subject Matter: Definition of the term ‘‘scientific management’’ as 
used in present paper. Principles of the Taylor system of management 
as set forth in 1903. Evidences indicating progress in scientific manage- 
ment during last decade. Application of the system of scientific manage- 
ment: Mr. Taylor’s paper on ‘‘The Art of Cutting Metals’’; factors 
involved in the application of the system to specific cases. Popular in- 
terest in the subject. Attitude of organized labor. Government action. 
Scientific management and the college. Improvements in methods and 
devices. Societies. Literature. g 


Treatment: Historical and expository. Pages, 23. 


Paper No. 238. Industrial Management. 
By A. Hamilton Church. 


Subject Matter: Definition of the term ‘‘industrial management’’ 
as used in present paper. Recent tendencies in the evolution of industrial 
management. Elements involved in the study of industrial management. 
Management viewed as a synthesis of functions; principal functions: 
design, equipment, control, comparison and operation. Characteristics 
of modern engineering and industrial design. The function of standards. 
The characteristics and function of equipment. The function of control 
as a directive agency. The function of comparison as an aid in the 
guidance and application of control. Operation viewed as the act of 
applying labor and material in such manner as to transform the latter 
in accordance with dictates of design. Fundamental laws of action or 
effort which lie at the foundation of all management. Present condition 
of the science or art of ‘‘industrial management.”’’ 


Treatment: Expository. Pages, 26. 
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Paper No. 239. Motion Study and Time Study Instruments of Precision. 
By Frank B. Gilbreth and Lillian Moller Gilbreth. 


Subject Matter: Excessive waste resulting from needless, ill-directed 


and ineffective motions. Fundamental elements in every measurement. . 


Time study viewed as ‘‘the process of analyzing an operation into its 
elementary operations, and observing the time required to perform them’’. 
Motion study viewed as dealing with the selection, invention, and substi- 
tution of the motions and their variables that are to’ be measured. 
Instruments available for real status of time and motion studies. Need 
of greater refinements in order to meet modern conditions. Modern 
instruments available for the present student of time and motion study: 
the ecyclegraph; the stereocyclegraph; the stereochronocyclegraph. Time 
and expense involved in carrying out time and motion studies under 
modern conditions with modern equipment. 


Treatment: Expository. Pages, 14, with 9 half-tones in text. 


Paper No. 240. The Status of Engineering in Chile. 
Submitted by The Institute of Engineers of Chile. 


Subject Matter: Engineering education: sources of study and present 
status. The organization of the Division of Public Works: the various 
sections and subdivisions of public works with duties of the various 
branches. Public water supply: description.of systems employed and 
statement of costs of principal installations. Waterways and harbor 
improvement: brief description of important developments with state- 
ments of costs. Irrigation works: brief statement regarding controlling 
conditions; description of principal systems; statement of area irrigated. 
Hydraulic power: possibilities of development of hydraulic power; brief 
description of principal developments. Railroads of Chile: construction 
by the State; private railway lines; brief description and standards of 
principal systems. Operation of state railroads: tabular showing of 
freight charges and passenger charges on the state railroads. Cartog- 
raphy: statement of principal work thus far accomplished and of work 
at present in hand and contemplated. Materials of construction: distri- 
bution and characteristics of principal materials, mineral and timber. 
Highway bridges: bridges commonly employed; stages in the evolution 
of highway bridge construction in Chile; relative use of steel, concrete 
and wood; costs of highway bridges. Highways: principal materials and 
methods employed. Pavements; materials and niethods employed. The 
office of geography and mines: scope of the duties of this office; prin- 
cipal studies thus far completed and in hand; reconnaissance work with 
reference to the finding of petroleum and water. 


Treatment: Descriptive. Pages, 55. 
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